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Most Exhaustive Automobile Test the World 
Has Ever Known Stands to the Credit of the 


WINTON SIX 


peek four years, individual owners 
have been putting their Winton Six 
cars through an exhaustive test. 

These owners have sent us monthly 
reports of miles traveled and repair ex 
pense incurred, and have sworn to the 
accuracy of their reports. 

The 
est 


result is a record of direct inter 


to men who own motor cars and pay 
repair bills. 

For this record shows that, when you 
own a car as good as the Winton Six, 
you are practically free from repair ex- 
penses and from the annoyance and the 
humiliation that repair expenses carry 


with them 


> World’s Record Cars 


Our complete records cover 170 cars, stand- 
Winton Sixes, manufactured in 1907, 
1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911. 

Fiity of these 
repair expense record of 22.8 cents per 1000 


We have already 


ard 
cars made the world’s lowest 


miles advertised these 
higures 

The natural thought is that the other cars 
“didn't do as well.”” But let’s see. 


Ran Without Expense 


Sworn records show that 46 other cars (cars 
not included among the world's record cars) 
traveled 400,000 miles, averaging 8750 miles 
each, without incurring a single cent of repair 
expense 

The © Cars 
the 


world's record cat 


were not placed by the judges 
the 
averaged a greater distance 
14,800 miles each), and with so little expense 
that it was prac tically nothing at all. 


umong world’s record cars because 


Poorest Performances 


Now consider the worst performances of all. 

There were 27 cars whose repair expenses 
were high-— $65.87 per car on total mileage ol 
300,000 miles, or 11,000 miles each. 

Nothing of in that 
record— because the other Winion Six records 


much to be proud 


are so much better. 


Still Other Cars 


were still other cars--47 of them 
the 170. These 47 
not otherwise classified, traveled 
than 425,000 miles, or 
9000 miles each, at a total 
repair expense ol $300 
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averaging $6.39 per 
70 cents 
1000 miles 
A fine 

form 
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To The Winton Motor Car. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Winton Co, guarantees every 
Statement made in 


WINTON SIX 


advertising to be true without 


qualification 

















Complete Record of All Cars Traveling 5000 Miles or More Each in the Four Annual 
Winton Six Upkeep Tests of 1908, 1909, 1910, and 1911 
MILEAGE REPAIR EXPENSE 
CLASSIFICATION a | of "7 = wo 
Total Miles Average per Car Total | oer Gar 1000 failes 
| } | | 
Cars making the world's lowest 
repair expense record 50 744,426.2 14,888.5 $ 170.27 $ 3.41 $0.228 
Cars making the poorest records 27 299 896.1 11.107.2 | 1.778.42 65.87 5 93 
Cars running without repair ex 
pense 46 402 801 8,756.5 
Cars not otherwise classified 47 426.668.5 9 O78 300.53 6.39 70 
, 
lotals for four years 170 1,873,791.8 11,022.3 $2,249.22 $13.23 $1.20 
; | 
*Not included in any other classification 
Average repair expense for 170 cars, traveling 1,873,791.8 miles, is $1.20 per 1000 miles All these cars 
were regular stock-model Winton Sixes, driven in the service of their individual owners. Each owner made 
monthly reports of mileage and repair expense, supported by his sworn afhdavit 













More than a Million Miles 


How exhaustive this four-year test has been 
is shown by the mileage. 

These 170 cars averaged 11,000 miles each 
(more than three times the distance across the 
American continent), and total 
distance of 1,873,791.8 miles. 

That's 
hension 

It is 580 times the distance from New York 
to Paris. 


traveled a 


a distance almost beyond compre- 


Or, almost 75 times the distance around 


the earth at the equator. 
And 


here to the moon. 


nearly eight times the distance from 


Wonderful Expense Figures 

Sworn reports of the owners of these 170 cars 
place the total repair expense for this marvelous 
mileage at $2249.22, which is less than the 
purchase price of one Winton Six 

The average repair expense for each car was 
$13.23 for 11,000 railes, or 

Just $1.20 per car per 1000 miles. 

And that’s less than one-eighth of a cent 
per mile. 


Expense is the Acid Test 


Repair expense is the acid test of a car’s merit. 


As every owner knows. 

For the merit that enables a car to keep 
down repair expense is in the car itself. 

This test of more than a million miles, par- 
ticipated in by 170 Winton Six cars and 170 
Winton Six owners, shows the merit of the 
Winton Six. 

You would be happy if your car were a 
Winton Six. 


Same Model: Fifth Year 


We are the pioneer makersofl SIXES EX¢ lusively. 


Our present model is the same car we have 


made for four years without a sinele radical 


change. Now in its fifth season. 
has been 
Our self 


t is the original self-cranking car 
a self-cranking car since June, 1907. 
cranking motor is no experiment. 

This car represents all the quality a motor 
car can have, and, because we do business on 
bed-rock business principles, we can sell it 
profitably at $3000. 

If you want to know its worth, compare the 
$3000, 48 H. P.Winton Six with cars priced as 
high as $5000 and $6000. 
that the Winton Six is the 


only car in the world whose repair cost is defi- 


And remember 


nitely known through the sworn statements of 
individual owners. 

We shall be glad to send you our | pkeep 
Book that the 
figures in detail, together with our thoroughly 
descriptive catalog. Clip the coupon and mait 
it today. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR. CO. 


World’s First Makers of Sixes Exclusively 


CLEVELAND.—Sixth City 


Winton Branch Houses 
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. Michigan Avenue at 
67 


gives million-mile facts and 
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This monogram on the 
radiator stands for all 
you car ash i @ thet cap 
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Chalmers “Thirty-Six” $1,80 


Biggest Value on the Market Because po 
of the Features Listed Below 








This mono s on the 
fud r stan 


2 ‘ 
Jee wie SA a a 


ur 
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You Cannot Get all These Desirable Fea- 
tures in Any Other Medium Priced Car 


Self-Starter—The greatest automobile improvement 


in years. Does away with cranking. No need of standing 
eut in the mud or rain to 
more 


Start your car. No 


tiresome “spinning” of a 
cold motor. No more dan- 
ger of broken 


“kick-backs.” 


arms from 


The Chalmers self-starter 


is of the reliable 





simple, 
air-pressure type. Few parts 
and no complications. Air 
from the motor is stored up 
in a pressure tank under 
When ypu are 


ready to start just press a 


the car. 





button on the dash with your foot and the compressed air 


starts your motor. That's all there is to it. Perfectly 


simple and absolutely safe. 


Long Stroke Motor— Gives great pulling power at 
low engine speeds. The long stroke motor has the same 

a rs advantages over the short stroke 
& St ee a eee 


< 
les 


motor that the oarsman with 
outriggers on his boat has over 
the man with the ordinary oar- 
It’s the old 
principle of the lever. 


locks in the picture. 





The long stroke motor enables 
you to run very slowly on high 


gear; to pull up hills and through 






* mud with the minimum of gear 
iS 


LT > ness and freedom from vibra- 


" NO tion, 


shifting. It gives greater quiet- 


Five Speed Transmission — Four forward speeds 


and one reverse. This great improvement, now featured 










©, on all the best foreign and 
most of the high priced 
(4) American makes, affords 


Level Roads and 


as ‘Hille wide flexibility of control. 
@ tdinary Hills 


It enables you always to 


: 
RF = select the speed that will 
® ~*~‘ an Mud carry you along — through 
For Starting > nF) any kind of going —in the 
A =. fastest time and with the 
TT |everse least strain on your motor. 

. a For ordinary touring condi 


tions there is the usual high gear. For slow running in 
crowded traffic and for steep hills there is a high third speed 
that gives you lots of pulling power but doesn’t slow dower 
your car or “race” your motor, Then, for the heaviest pos 
sible going there is a second speed that has dogged, irre 
sistible power but still is faster than the first speed of 


used for starting the ca 


ordinary cars. 


Our first speed is 


Other Chalmers models are: Chalmers“ 
$2,000; Chalmers “ 


passenger touring car, four passenger torpedo, $3,250. 











Dash Adjustment for Carburetor—A wonderful 
No more climb 
ma ing out of the car, lifting hood 


and getting yourself grimy 


convemence, 


. when you wish to “chang 
£3 the mixture.” If you need a 
[ia / 
Ad r rich” mixture, with more gas 
y s : 
a a“ lean” mixture, with more 


/ Ss air, all you have to do is t 

a at | turn a little lever on the dash 
Sg A ~ The dash adjustment makes it 
easy t 


keep your carburet 


et properly 


36" x 4" Tires and Continental Demountable 
Rims —The big wheels and tires insure easy riding and 
reduce tire trouble and ex 
pense tothe minimum And 
with demountable rims, the 
occasional punctures you 
may have are no longer the 
bugbear they used to be. 
lack up the car, unscrew a 
few bolts with a special tool, 
and in two or three minutes 
you have on a fresh tire and 


are on your way. 


Tire Inflater — No more tires: 


the roadside in the sur 


me “pumping up” al 


Whenever you need to inflate a 









Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Easy Riding and Control—y. u won't find any easier 


riding car than the Chalmers rhirty-Six Long wheel 
° “mn, base, big wheels, big 
oy t tires, long elastic three 

. m% be 
op ahh a quarter elliptic springs, 
* Fy, body properly hung— 


these features, together 
with the splendid up- 
holstering and the deep 
tilted seats, make riding 
mY ‘ rt } 


in this car « table 


under all conditions 


As to ease of control 


this car is a pleasure to 





drive because of its sim 


plicity Clutch and service brake are operated by ne 
pedal. Self-starter, conveniently located levers foot 
accelerator, big steering wheel--all make control easy 


This is an ideal car for any woman to drive 


Safety — N 


and none in the Chalmers “ Thirty-Six” has received more 


quality in a motor car is so important, 
careful consideration 
Note the four main “fs 
tors of safety” in this ca 
" 


— 
aes 


Big powerful 
heavy frame of the best 
stee); sturdy wheels of 
the finest second growth 


hickory; strong, well de 





signed steering gear Ir 


/ , Cow ® ,/ 


this car you have that 


comfortable feeling of absolute security and safety 


Beauty of Line and Finish — We show no pictur: 


~~) ia a , tire all you have to do is to to illustrate this feature of the “ Thirty-Six.” For no phot 
oY / a 
— ~/ attach a hose and blow it graph drawing can adequately convey to you the grace 
. up with compressed air from of line and that characterize this car. No jf 
SS the storage tank of the self- ing k ca the rich, glossy finish that eightee 
starter. Ordinarily, of course, coats of paint and varnish give to the beautiful bod ! 
the extra tires you carry appreciate these features as well as the elegant detail 
the demountable rims are of upholstery and tr r t t see the car itself 
already inflated; but wher We ask y t tl l n ay you ca lg 
you do need to“ pump uy 
our inflater saves you ali 
. One thing more needs to be em bered The car dé 
the w x 
scribed above is a Chalmers It bears a standard name 
and trade mark Chalme cars are g 1 cars have 
always been good ars And Chalme Se t whers 
through our sé e departments and dealers, makes ¢« <d 
M4 + 5 our guaranty on every ° 
Radiator — The Chalmers radiator is of the honeycomb, : 2 
cellular type. It is of the We ask you now to note again the features that 
same sort you find ‘on the distinguish the Chalmers “ Thirty-Six You ca t ge 
highest priced cars. No these feathres in any other car at a medium price t 
sibly not all in any other car at a pr 
better is made. Such a radi on a <— : . 
That is why more than one thousand of these car 
ator as this gives perfect sold by our dealers before they were able to make a de 
wling; you can’t overheat onstration. That is wh nore than half j y12 ty 
a “Thirty-Six. And be was delivered t Jar ary 1 We suggest the neces if 
. you wish to get f t 1 ry t 
ides the cellular radiat ‘ . . , 
te , r S , , e | enge 
thas longer life and is the touring, four pass: 
be king ade Catal snd deal sttae t 
30” five passenger touring car, four passenger torpedo, two passenger torpedo roadster, $1,500, inside d e pe 
Forty” seven passenger touring car, four passenger torpedo, four passenger detachable pony tonneau, $2,750; Chalmer Six” se 
Enclosed cars on “ Thirty-Six” chassis Berlin limousine, $3,250; Cabside limousine, $3,000 





Soap 






ERE are suggestions, information and advice that will 


interest mothers. 
1 A They are intended to be helpful, and we think they will be. 
They cover as many phases of child life as space permits—the care of the body as 
well as the articles of wear that protect it. 


Thousands of women who read this were “brought up” on Ivory Soap. We do not need 


. to tell them how good it is. They know. 


The Bath Jn order that the body may be in a state of To Clean Children’s Moisten a cake of Ivory Soap and 


good health, it is necessary that the skin be Finger Nails draw it gently across the child’ 
kept absolutely clean For that purpose, nothing is quite nails until they are filled with the 
a © good as Ivory Soap softened soap. Then the nails can be cleaned easily If 
lo bathe a baby, you need: A soft linen washcloth ot the finger tips are allowed to soak for a few minutes after 
a piece of flannel, a sponge, a cake of Ivory Soap and a being soaped, the nails will clean themselves. 
couple of very soft towels. A piece of rubber sheeting, A Physician’s ‘‘ Having had repeated cases of skin irritation 


about fifteen inches square, to go on the bottom of the Advice from the use of 


! rdinary laundry soap, I 
bath tub, to prevent slipping when getting in and out, is 


now request mothers and nurses always to 
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desirable employ Ivory Soap for washing all articles that come in 
The water should be about 95° in winter and from 85 contact with the skin. It not only cleans the garments 
to 90° in summer Test the water with a bath ther perfectly, but there is no injurious effect.”’ 
mometer or bare elbow If it feels warm, of /ot, it is — : 
~ : ’ ’ Woolen Undergarments, [ull information about the best 
ai Tt ! 
' Sweaters, Jackets, Etec. way to wash woolens and flan- 


Put baby in the bat! Moisten the washcloth and ap} ly 


nels will be given in next month’s 


oap, first to the head and neck, then to the arms, next to 


. advertisement of Ivory Soap. For present purposes it is 
the body, and last to the legs and feet. Fill the sponge 


ificient to say that children’s undergarments, sweaters, 
jackets, etc., should be washed in a heavy suds of Ivory 
Soap and warm water. They should be rinsed in two 
waters of the same temperature® as that used for washing, 
gently pulled into shape and laic on a flat surface in a 
warm place where they will dry quickly. Ai little Ivory 
Soap in the last rinsing water has a tendency to make 


with water from the tub and squeeze its contents over the 


face, arms, body and legs, repeating this until all dirt and 


, 


oap are removed. Dry by “* patting,’’ not rubbing, with 
the towe 
The best hour for an infant's bath is about ten in the 


morning. In no event, should a bath be given immediately 


after a meal, woolens, etc., softer. 
If achild’s skin is unusually sen itive, a salt bath should * This is very important, for if water of a different temperature is used 
be given occasionally a teacupful of salt in two gallons for rinsing, garments will shrink 


of warm water To Clean Children’s Make a heavy suds of Ivory Soap 

Stuffed Toys, Etc. and, with a small brush, apply it to 

the surface of the toy. Rinse thor- 

a sponge bath, without soap, every morning, before oughly and quickly by pouring clear, lukewarm water 

breakfast over it. Do not squeeze the toy but shake it as free as 

In very hot weather, a sponge bath, twice daily, in possible from water and let it dry in the sun. Rubber 
toys, too, should be cleaned frequently. 


For children over three years of age, three full baths a 


week are sufficient However, they should be given 


water about 90°, 1s recommended. 


The Care of Until a child is three years old, its hair should To Clean Childven’s Apply Ivory Soap Paste with a flan- 


: the Hair not be cut. Use a soft brush —not a comb, White Kid Shoes nel cloth; polish with a clean, dry 
cloth. 


For older children rub the scalp gently every . : : : 

Another way to clean white kid shoes is to rub the 
soiled places with a cloth dipped in ammonia and then 
applied to a cake of Ivory Soap. 


IMPORTANT! Exquisite cleanliness is necessary 
in the care of bottles and receptacles used in the 
preparation of a baby’s food. 


night. ‘This brings the blood to the scalp and stimulates 
the follicles from which the hair grows. 


Washing the hair once a week is often enough for 


leanline Che use of a pure soap is essential because 
any excess of alkali in the soap will make the hair brittle. 


loremove dandruff, massage the scalp with warm olive 


oil, and wash with warm Ivory Soap suds. Te Clean Bottles Dissolve a few shavings of Ivory Soap in a quart of bot 
) . water Rinse a bottle first with cold water, wash im Ivory Soap suds an en 
Brushes and combs should be washed once a week in a 


scald with boiling water. Pitchers, bowls and spoons should be treated in 
quart of cold or lukewarm water with a teaspoonful of t 
ammonia in it, using Ivory Soap and water to complete 


the same way 
inside out and washed 


t nipples should be scaided daily besides being turned 





the operation An Ivory Soap) =An excellent way to amuse children who 
Bubble-Party have to stay indoors on account of the 

weather is to have an Ivory Soap bubble- 
party. The expense is trifling; and the bubbles are a 
source of endless delight. 


An Inexpensive An exceedingly satisfactory tooth powder 
Tooth Powder is made by mixing five cents’ worth of 

powdered orris root and five cents” worth 
of precipitated chalk with half a cake of Ivory Soap, 


Directions: Dissolve half of a small cake of Ivory Soap, shaved fine, in two 


which has been chipped, dried and thoroughly pulverized. 
‘ quarts « ! t t e drops of glycerine. Gum arabic added 
Add 15 drops of oil of wintergreet Bottle | . ee ee ee one i 
Gd 35 Grope « ' intergreen ottie and use as to the lvory Soap suds will make the bubbles more clasti Strawberry 
needed. juice will make them red. 


IVORY SOAP PASTE— We cannot emphasize too strongly the value of Ivory Soap 
Paste, not only in the nursery, but also in the laundry and for general household use. 
How to Make Ivory Soap Paste: With a knife, vegetable grater. or food chopper, shave one large cake of Ivory 


ap into three quarts, or two emall cakes into four quarts of water. Keep nearly, but not quite, at boiling point for about 15 
f q until the soap perfectly dissolved When cool, it will be like jelly. Keep in achina or glass jar with ught- 
ting top Use as needed 


Next Month's Advertisement of Ivory Soap will deal with its uses in the Laundry—for the Washing of 
Woolens and Flannels. 
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GGIE, of course, really deserves the By Mary Roberts Rimehart now I'll be looking down from heaven's 


credit in the Forsyth case, if any 


one deserves credit for what is ILLUSTRATED BY MaAaArY WiiLsovwn PRESTON 


an inherited talent. For after it 
was all over she had to confess that her mother's half-sister, Aunt Sadie Briggs, used to 
be able to make a cane-seated chair follow her round a room merely by putting one 
finger to its back and saying: “‘That’s a good chair; come, now! Come! Come!” 
And the chair would follow her like a dog. 

And, of course, it was in Aggie’s family that somebody was dug up years after she 
was buried, and they found her hair had grown to be fully ten feet long and was curly, 
whereas in life it had always been straight —Aggie has some of the hair in a locket. 
Sut in spite of all that, we had never suspected Aggie’s psychic power, although so long 
as we'd known her, for thirty years or more, she'd been able to light the gas by running 
a comb through her hair and then holding it —the comb, of course —vo the gas tip. And 
once or twice, by putting on a pair of woolen stockings and rubbing her feet vigorously 
on the carpet, she had been able to send quite a spark from her knuckle to my ear or 
nose, as the case might be. 

Tish suggests that possibly Aggie’s being, as one may say, surcharged with this 
mysterious current accounts for the fact that during the sittings—oh, yes, we had 
sittings!—during the most exciting moments Aggie really took on a sort of 
phosphorescence. 

But even Aggie—she admits this herself would have been helpless without the 
Checkerboard Table. The most remarkable thing about the whole affair is the part 
the Checkerboard Table played in it, and how, after having solved the mystery during 
those three terrible nights, it settled down into an ordinary parlor table again, its work 
being done. As Tish says, it acted precisely as if it had a soul and an intelligence. 
Or are they the same? And if they are, will my cat—a handsome and inteliigent 
creature, but highly immoral —be eternally damned? 

It is a strange thing that after thirty years of respectable living in Letitia Carberry’s 
parlor, holding family photographs and being soap-and-watered and chamoised every 
spring and fall, the Checkerboard Table should have become suddenly possessed of a 
devil. We have really never accounted for it, although the explanation may possibly 
lie in the fact that on that very day it had had its spring cleaning and had been washed 
with Honeysuckle Soap! 

It was Honeysuckle Soap, you know—but to go back. The table had been given 
to Tish’s father by a murderer named Adolph Degelman when Mr. Carberry was warden 
of the penitentiary. You may have heard of the case. It was Degelman, you know, 
who boiled his wife in a vat at the soap factory where he was night watchman, and to 
bury her properly the soap company had to buy an entire cemetery lot and inter three 
carloads of Honeysuckle 
Soap! You can see why we 
thought the spring cleaning 
might have had something to 
do with it. 

The table was photo- 
graphed for the Star — Charlie 
Sands’ paper—later; but the 
picture did not show the top. 

It was an inlaid checkerboard, 

made, I think Tish says, of 
twelve kinds of wood, and in 

a corner there was carved a 

skull and crossbones, with 

A. D.—the maker’s initials 

beneath. ‘ The D is not quite 
complete, Mr. Degelman 

either having been hanged 
sooner or having carved 
somewhat slower than he / 
had expected. if 

Tish and I took Sunday 
dinner that week with Aggie 
and went to Bible class in the 
afternoon. It was on the way 
home that Tish sprung the 
bombshell. 

We'd stopped to look up 
at the weather flag on the 
top of the stock exchange 
building, which is twenty- 
four stories high, and I said 
it made me dizzy to look up. 
I recall the scorn with which 
Tish turned on me. 

“Dizzy!” she said. “If 
things turn out as I expect, 
in three or four months from 


Bh 
‘ 


ee. 











We Found Her With Books on Spiritualism aad Spirit Phenomena All Round Her 


blue vault, and a twenty-four-stor) 
building like the stock exchange will bear 
a strong resemblance to a straw stack! 

“What do you mean?” I demanded with much the same sinking feeling that I had 
when Tish had insisted on buying an automobile to run herself. 

“She means she’s going to die!" Aggie said suddenly, and felt for her handkerchief 

But Tish wasn’t thinking of dying. She'd seen a photograph of a woman in a flying 
machine, and Tish was going to fly. She said as soon as she could get used to the idea 
of the bloomers she was going to take a lesson or two, and by watching the paper: 
until an aviator was killed she could likely get his machine cheap second-hand 

“If the thing has fallen from the ‘blue vault of heaven’ that you're so crazy to 


explore,’ I said scornfully but with the sinking feeling I mentioned, “there won't be 
much to buy.” 
“T’ve thought of that,”’ Tish replied calmly; “T'll wait until one drops in a river or 


a lake. It stands to reason it wouldn't be much smashed.” 

Here Aggie burst into loud sobs and we were obliged to change the subject, but the 
next day I went to see Charlie Sands, Tish’s nephew. He is something on a newspaper 

“No!” he said when I told him. “Not really!” 

“Really!” 

“Perhaps if she took a ride as a passenger she'd yet over the idea.” 

“She'd buy the thing in the air.” 

Charlie Sands rubbed his chin. 

“What's got into the old girl anyhow?" he demanded. “She used to be satisfied 
with trying to marry me to somebody or other and with making flannel petticoats and 
panties for the kids in the family. Used to make 'em by the gross—one leg longer 
than the other mostly. I know; I used to wear ‘em.” 

“Your Aunt Letitia has developed,” I said sternly. “‘She represents the unrest of 
the times among women who, finding their time no longer monopolized by spinning, by 
bearing and rearing children rm 

“Look here,” he broke in. ‘ Don't,you think if she had a baby —adopted one I mean, 
of course—and could fuss round it and take it out in a perambulator and—er— make 
more panties for it 

“She'll adopt a child over my dead body,” I snapped. “She’s about as fitted for 
maternity x 

“Vicarious maternity,” said the young scamp. 

. as you are,” I finished. 

“All right, babies barred. The idea is, of course, to switch her on to something else 
to find a safe outlet for her energy. Harnessing the wild sea waves isn’t in it. She's 
got Niagara looking like a 
purling brook. How about 
Christian Science?” 

“I won't meddle with her 
religion,” I said firmly. 

“Spiritualism?” 

“That's a religion.” 

“I mean the phenomena 
Get her to tipping tables 

“IT don’t like it; I'm afraid 
of it.” 

“Afraid of what?” he 
scoffed. “Don’t you know if 
you let her buy one of those 
flying machines, inside of six 
months you and Miss Aggie 
will be sitting by a table i: 
dark room trying to get 
message from her on the 
side of a closed slate and 
ing her, if she is present, to rap 
three times?” 

Well, I wa desperate id 
Charlie was right. That ver 
evening he took three of us to 
“au Seance, and Tish had a lor z 
talk with her great-grand 
mother whod been dead 
eighty years. Her great 
yrandmother said that the 
old fourpost bed should have 
gone to Tish; and that she 
was well and happy and liked 
Heaven; and how was Tish’s 
) as father? Which was strange, 


{feu u hh . (; " / . for Tish’s father, the warder 
~ had been dead for twenty- 


five years 


We went home very thoughtful, and Tish said there was 
certainly something in it and she would like to do a little 
investigating on ber own account. 

Aggie said little or nothing. She had a headache because 
a banjo had come out of a cabinet and hit her on the 
head and she was inclined to be sulky. If any one had 
told me that night that Aggie was psychic I should have 
scoffed ! 

Tish asked us both to supper the next evening, Monday. 
We found her with books on spiritualism and spirit phe- 
nomena all round her, and during the meal she read an 
aceount of a medium, or psychic, who —-tied hand and foot 
to a chair in a dark room—had made a tin horn in the 
middle of a table stand up on its small end and recite The 
Charge of the Light Brigade. 

While Hannah Thompson, who had been with her for 
years, was clearing up for dessert she read that dur- 
ing a séance round a dining-room table something had 
materialized under the table and could be felt rubbing 
against the legs of the sitters. Aggie got up and sat on her 
feet and I must admit my own legs felt creepy. And at 
that minute, as Hannah was putting the junket on the 
table, she screamed and dropped the tray on the floor. 
It was only a cat from the apartment next door, but it 
shows what a state we were in. We gave Hannah a table- 
spoonful of blackberry cordial and I dried the dishes for 
her, but she looked queer all evening and hardly spoke 
a word. 

When I went back to the parlor I was hardly surprised 
to find Aggie and Tish, with the light out, sitting one on 
each side of the Checkerboard Table, which had been 
cleared of its cover and of Charlie Sands’ picture, that 
usually sits on it in a silver frame. 

“Don't you feel something?”’ Aggie was saying, and 
sneezed. 

“Nothing but a cramp in my foot,” Tish snapped. 
“Sit down, Lizzie. Rest your hands lightly on it and 
don’t talk.” 

“What will happen?” I asked, feeling round in the dark 
for a chair. 

“Nothing at all, likely,” said Tish. ‘‘ You will keep on 
asking questions probably and Aggie will keep on sneezing. 
That’s all. You're neither of you psychic so it could be 
noticed.” 

Of course, as I say, we did not know then about Aggie’s 
mother’s half-sister. 

Well, the room was dark and I was tired. Pretty soon 
I must have dozed off, for the next thing I knew something 
under the table struck me a violent blow on the shin. I 
sat up with gooseflesh all over me. The room was still 
dark and Aggie and Tish were still on either side of me, 
only I thought Aggie looked phosphorescent. 

“So —something knocked me on the leg!"’ I gasped with 
my tongue stiff with fright. 

“T did,” snapped Tish. ‘“‘ You were snoring. 
somebody to take a real interest!” 

“} have a very queer feeling in my arms,” said Aggie. 
Her voice was slower than usual and her eyes were fixed 
on something near the window. It made me creepy to 


Oh, for 


’ 


look at her; but when I followed her gaze she was only 





1M eng We lar Vraa 
Before Me Stood a Nice-Looking Young Man, Very 
Baid, But Pleasant 
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looking at Charlie’s silver picture frame. A bit of light 
from somewhere on the street was shining on it and it 
looked almost lit up. 

“What sort of a feeling?"’ Tish demanded, leaning 
forward. “A pulling?” 

“A tingling,”’ Aggie said thickly. 
throbbing. Can’t you feel it?” 

Tish thought she could, but I felt nothing. I tried to 
think I could, but I couldn't. My nose was itchy and I 
did not dare lift a hand to scratch it. Try as 1 would to 
concentrate I could only concentrate on my nose. 

“T could lift the table,” Aggie went on in a sing-song 
tone that made me shudder, “ but I’m so weak—-so weak!” 

Tish reached over with her foot and prodded me. 

“That isn't Aggie’s voice!” she whispered. 

It didn’t sound like Aggie, but I would have been more 
impressed if it hadn’t been for my nose. 

“I’ve got to scratch my nose, Tish,”’ I whispered back. 
“Tt’s driving me crazy.” 

“Seratch it on the edge of the table,’ 
“Don’t move a hand!” 

“So weak!” said Aggie faintly. “‘Get Hannah. Get 
Hannah!” Her voice trailed off to nothing, but she was 
still sitting bolt upright staring at the picture frame. As 
I looked at her her face drew up terribly and Tish forgot 
her hands and grabbed my arm. 

“Watch her,” she said wildly. 
trance!” 

But in a second the truth burst on us. She was not 
going into a trance—she was going tosneeze. And she did. 

The next minute, in her ordinary voice, she was wonder- 
ing where she’d left her handkerchief and the spell was 
broken. Tish was ready to scream with disappointment. 

Well, we lighted a light and found Aggie’s handkerchief 
and wakened Hannah Thompson out of a sound sleep and 
brought her in in her nightgown, with a red flannel petti- 
coat over her shoulders, and the four of us sat until 
midnight. But nothing more happened. 

However, Tish said it often took several sittings to get 
anything, and as it was too late to go home Aggie and 
I stayed there all night in Tish’s guestroom, which opens 
off the parlor. Tish’s room was just beyond. 

About four in the morning I was wakened by somebody 
shaking me violently. It was Tish with a candle. 

“For Heaven’s sake come into the parlor!” she said. 
“The Checkerboard Table is moving round.” 

“You've been dreaming.” 

“Listen!” said Tish, with the candle dripping melted 
tallow over the bed. “Listen to that!” 

Well there was a sound, a sort of shuffling noise as if 
some piece of furniture without castors was being shoved 
over the carpet. I sat bolt upright and Aggie turned over 
and spoke in her sleep. 

“It’s throbbing,” she 
throbbing. If I had a little help I could move it.” 

“Wake her,” Tish commanded, looking alarmed. 
“‘She’s as safe to trust with psychic power as a baby with 
a loaded gun. Wake her!” 

“‘ Aggie,” I said, and shook her. But she never opened 
an eye. She’d taken hold of the edge of the blanket and 
was tugging at it as if it weighed aton. Tish 
bent over and held the candle near her and I 
saw she was shaking. 

“This will teach us to fool with powers we 
don’t know anything about!” I exclaimed in 
arage. ‘She thinks she’s lifting the table!” 

Suddenly Aggie stopped tugging and raised 
the edge of the blanket about eight inches and an 
expression of heavenly peace settled on her face. 

“Thank you, Adolph!” she said. 

Adolph! Adolph Degelman! 

At that very instant came a crash from the 
parlor, and a draft of air through the open 
connecting door blew out the candle. 

“For mercy’s sake what did that?” said Tish. 
But the only answer was a snore from Aggie. 

Tish hopped up on the bed and gathered her 
feet under her, and we stayed that way until 
dawn. As Tish said, if we had unloosed the 
Powers of Darkness the only way to do was to 
wait until cockcrow at dawn or, lacking the 
cockcrow in a city, until the early milk wagons 
warned the uneasy spirits back to Highgate 
Cemetery or hell, as the case might be. 

We heard the scraping movement once at 
half past four and again just at dawn, when 
there was a sort of bang from the parlor, which 
was probably a sort of farewell demonstration. 

At a quarter after five we roused Aggie, and 
each holding the other we went to the parlor 
door and looked in. It was much as we had left 
it, but Charlie Sands’ photograph lay on the 
floor with the glass in a dozen pieces! 


“And the table is 


, 


she ordered. 


“She’s going into a 


said thickly; “the table’s 


mu 
E TOLD Aggie about Adolph that morn- 
ing, and instead of being pleased, as we'd 
expected, she was rather disagreeable about it. 
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“If you're trying to insinuate that my control, if I’ve 
got one, is the murderous wretch that made the Checker- 
board Table, you cught to be ashamed of yourselves,” she 
snapped. ‘‘ What if I did call out his name in my sleep? 
The time Lizzie had a nightmare and yelled that she was 
being chased by a cream cheese didn’t mean that she 
was controlled by a cream cheese, did it?” 

But after Tish had explained what we had seen and how 
we had distinctly heard the table move just as she’d asked 
Adolph to help her do it, and how Charlie Sands’ picture 
had been found on the floor smashed, she looked more 
serious. It was then that she told about her half-aunt 
Sadie Briggs, and she admitted that she had often thought 
she was psychic. She read The Phantom World all morn- 
ing, and by noon she’d accepted Adolph and was sitting 
by the Checkerboard Table with a pencil poised over a 
sheet of paper hoping for “independent writing.” She 
had Tish and me try first, but the pencil wouldn’t move. 

At two o’clock she called us and said she had felt an 
irresistible impulse in the pencil to move over the paper. 
Aggie had kept her eyes closed tight and of itself the 
pencil had made the sketch here reproduced 
from the original for the first time. 





Sketch Drawn by Aggie. A Fine Example of 
Independent Work 


But although she sat most of the afternoon the pencil 
did not move again, and indeed this is the only piece of 
automatic work that she succeeded in getting during the 
entire three days. It was only three days in all, for, as you 
know, with the solving of the Forsyth mystery Aggie’s 
power left her as suddenly as it had come. 

By six o'clock, when Charlie Sands came to supper, 
Aggie had given up the attempt. But, as I say, she had 
adopted Adolph by that time and was lifting the parlor 
rug because she said she had a feeling that Adolph wanted 
the floor bare. Only she said she “‘sensed”’ it. 

“To think,” she said plaintively to Charlie Sands—‘“‘ To 
think that, if I had only known, perhaps Mr. Wiggins 
need not have ‘passed over.’ I recall distinctly raps all 
over the furniture the very night before he fell off the roof.” 

Aggie had been engaged years before to a roofer who 
“passed over”’ the edge of a roof. 

None of us ate much supper except Charlie Sands. 
Aggie took only a cup of tea. She said most mediums 
worked on an empty stomach. Charlie Sands said flip- 
pantly that he hoped they wouldn’t work on his, and Tish 
reproved him for his levity. 

“‘T have decided,”’ Tish said, “to get Great-grandmother 
Carberry again and ask her where the fourpost bed is. 
She must mean the mahogany four-poster thav she sold 
just before she died.” 

“Mahogany four-poster,” said Aggie dreamily, and 
stirred her tea. 

We did not start immediately after dinner. Charlie 
Sands said that a wealthy young woman named Forsyth 
had disappeared the night before from Melrose, a bor- 
ough six miles from the city, and the Star was trying to 
locate her. He spent an hour at the telephone talking to 
reporters, and Tish said she thought it was a police matter 
and not a newspaper’s business. But he only grinned and 
said that in these days a newspaper reporter had to be a 
detective, a contortionist, a baseball fan, a football expert, 
a diplomat, a politician, a sleight-of-hand man and an 
amateur actor, and have a diploma in “first aid”’ as well 
as be a crack shot and a professional photographer. If he 
knew jiu jitsu also he might get twenty-five dollars a 
week. And he was willing to bet that his men would locate 
Miss Ida Forsyth either in an abandoned well or in the 
marriage license office by noon the next day. 

It is strange, after that, to realize that with all their 
qualifications, the Star people had to take off their hats 
to a frail woman like Aggie and to a Checkerboard Table, 
neither of them, as Tish says, being either a diplomat or a 
detective, knowing nothing of jiu jitsu and fainting at the 
sight of blood —Aggie, of course, not the table. 

Well, while Charlie Sands was at the telephone Tish read 
about the experiments of an Italian named Lombroso 
with a medium whose name I’ve forgotten. The article 
gave a detailed account of wardrobes moving out from the 
wall and giant hands materializing out of the ether. I had 
cold chills up and down my spine, but Aggie sat by and 
listened with a patronizing smile—Aggie, who jumps into 
bed with a single leap after she has put out the light! 

“*A draft of cold air blew out into the room,’” Tish 
read. ‘“‘‘Two clothespins placed on a table in the cabinet 
drummed with marvelous rapidity and precision. Finally 


a spectral hand—three times the normal size—came out 
and clutched Doctor W— 
that’s terrible!” 


by the neck.’ Good heavens, 








“We'd better have a curtain of some sort,” said Aggie 
placidly. ‘Of course I don’t promise hands, but I have a 
feeling that something is going to happen.” 

As Tish said afterward, it was an astonishing exhibition 
of the influence of mind over matter. Under ordinary 
circumstances Aggie would have been sitting forward on 
the edge of her chair, looking like a scared sheep and sneez- 
ing at every climax. But the idea of spiritualism was born 
full grown in her mind, like Minerva from the head of 
whoever it was. 

She got up finally and sauntered into the kitchen, 
and when she came back she had two clothespins and a 
rolling-pin in her hands. 

“We might as well do the thing properly,” she said, 
looking at Tish defiantly. “The portiéres over the door 
there make a sort of cabinet and we can put 
these things on a chair inside.” 

“What sort of a chair do you want?” Tish 
asked meekly. 

“A cane-seated chair. Aunt Sadie Briggs 
always used a cane-seated chair.” 

“Tt’s up to you of course,” I said rather 
scornfully, for I admit at that time I was 
skeptical. ‘‘ But if you’re looking for drum- 
ming you don’t want a cane-seated chair.” 

“Why not?” Aggie looked at me with her 
nose twitching. “If they’re going to drum 
at all they can drum on the rungs—or 
anywhere in the room for that matter.” 

I gave up then’and sat watching them 
while they pulled the portiéres out, and set 
the chair and the rolling-pin and clothespins 
and a table bell Tish brought from the din- 
ing room behind the curtains. I thought 
they had gone crazy and told them so, until 
Tish said that disbelief wouldn't affect the 
control but open belligerency would, and 
that I might at least keep my mouth shut. 

Charlie Sands was ready at nine and they 
showed him what they had done. 

“We'd better have test conditions,” he 
said, lifting the chair and looking at its legs. 
“*No silk threads tied to anything? It looks 
all right. Where does that door lead?” 

“To the next apartment,” said Tish. 
“The two apartments are sometimes let as 
one. The door is locked and the janitor has 
the key.” 

Charlie Sands shook the door. 

“Seems all right,”’ he said. ‘‘Who lives 
beyond?” 

“The man who keeps the corner drugstore,” Tish 
explained with dignity. ‘‘ Hannah says he’s away with his 
wife and baby for a week. I don’t know them. And if you 
are intimating, Charlie Sands ad 

“Revered and respected kinswoman, I’m not intimat- 
ing anything. I am merely trying to prove to you and 
to myself, for our comfort later, that if the rolling-pin 
comes out from behind that curtain and fractures any- 
body’s skull, which isn’t unlikely considering what we 
know of Adolph, we must not blame each other—or the 
druggist.” 

Well, we put the Checkerboard Table in the middle of 
the room and placed Aggie where she had been the night 
before, with Charlie on one side of her and Tish on the 
other. I sat across the table from them. 

We sat for an hour and nothing happened! Both my 
arms went sound asleep, and at last Tish whispered she had 
a cramp in the middle of her left foot and she’d have to get 
up and stamp on it. 

“There!” Aggie wailed, “‘I was just getting the tingling 
in my arms and now you've spoiled it all. Just a minute, 
Tish. Are you there, Adolph?” 

And as surely as I sit here there was a distinct tap in 
the very center of the table! 

“Onetap!’’ said Tish. “That means ‘no,’ he ign’t here.” 

“How could he rap if he isn’t here?” Aggie demanded 
tartly. “Adolph, if we ask you some questions will you 
try to answer?” 

But Tish’s cramp got worse at that minute and she had 
to break the circle to take her shoe off. It was only when 
we lighted the gas that we saw why nothing had happened. 
Charlie Sands was sound asleep, and of course the psychic 
current, or whatever it is, hadn’t been able to get through 
him. 

Aggie was ready to cry, but she refused to give up, so 
we wakened Charlie and Tish went and got Hannah. She 
would not come at first. She said she was ready for bed 
and anyhow she had a toothache. She was really very 
disagreeable about it; but Tish filled a hot-water bottle 
and tied it to her cheek and turned the light out so she 
could come in in her kimono without Charlie Sands seeing 
her. 

So we sat down again in the dark round the Checker- 
board Table and Aggie said she felt a pulling at her arms 
almost immediately. For half an hour nobody spoke or 
moved and nothing at all happened. The room was 
dark. but a bit of street light shone in on Charlie’s silver 
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frame and made a faint illumination all through the room. 
And then suddenly the table bell tumbled off the chair 
behind the curtain! 

We all turned and looked, and as we stared we saw the 
curtain over the locked door push out into the room as if 
somebody stood behind it! 

“Adolph,” Aggie murmured faintly. 
sneezed ! 


And then she 


mr 
F COURSE the curtain flattened out at once and Tish 
was furious at Aggie. She said she'd try to find a 
psychic who didn’t have hay fever, and Aggie retorted 
that anybody was likely to sneeze and that she’d wanted 
to sneeze for an hour and had held it back long enough 
for Adolph to appear, at the risk of her head flying off. 


But the Pencil Wouldn't Move 


It was only by main force that we kept Hannah in her 
place. She said her tooth was jumping, and anyhow she 
hadn’t agreed to work all day and then sit up all night and 
see the grave give up its dead. 

She gave Tish notice then and there—although she'd 
been with her for years—and Tish accepted it, but she 
said Hannah’s week wasn’t up until Wednesday noon 
and this was only Tuesday evening. Hannah gave up 
then and sat the rest of the evening sulking and dozing. 
Really, under the circumstances, that we got any result 
at all was marvelous. 

Charlie Sands was skeptical. He insisted that there was 
some one behind the curtain and finally we agreed to let 
him look. But Tish refused to break the circle, so with 
our little fingers linked we all went over and Charlie shoved 
the portiére back with his head. 

There was nothing behind the curtain. The door was 
closed and locked and the rolling-pin and the clothespins 
still lay on the chair. But the bell was on the floor, just 
outside the cabinet! It was astounding. 

Hannah was breathing in gasps and she pleaded to be 
allowed to go back to bed and put her toothache under the 
covers. But Tish was inexorable. 

“Don’t be a fool,” she said. “We've made a good 
start and we’re not going to stop now. Perhaps Miss 
Aggie can induce Adolph to put something in your tooth.” 

But Hannah was almost ugly about this, and as you 
probably know, if you've read Tish’s report to the Society 
for Psychical Research, our further demonstrations that 
evening were limited to the Checkerboard Table. 

The clock in Tish's dining room struck the half-hour 
when we were settled again and Charlie said it was half- 
past ten. He asked Aggie’s permission to ask the table 
some questions and Aggie granted it ungraciously. 

“Now, Adolph,” said Charlie Sands, leaning forward, 
“this ringing of bells and tapping on tables is all very well. 
But it’s hardly your size, I should think. 
to business. Have you seen the evening papers?’ 

From right on top of the table came one sharp rap. 

“No?” said Charlie Sands. ‘“That’s too bad. Well, 
Adolph, a young lady named Ida Forsyth is missing from 
her home, a pretty young lady, Adolph 

The table suddenly quivered under our hands. 

“She went home from a dinner at the Melrose Country 
Club, went upstairs to retire, partially undressed, wound 
her watch and put it on the bedside table, failed to go to 
bed at all and hasn’t been seen since. Rather unusual,eh?”’ 


Let's get down 






The table gave no sign this time, and Tish said she 
didn’t think much of the idea 

“Anyhow the girl's probably making the sensation her- 
self,” she said. “Do you remember that niece of yours, 
Lizzie, who wrote she was going to drown herself and was 
found in the hayloft the same day with three sofa cush 
ions, a box of candy and a volume of Airy, Fairy Lillian?” 

“Possibly,”” Charlie Sands said calmly. “ But why then 
should her sister attempt to kill herself this afternoon? 
She did, and only failed because a steel in her — hello! 

For the table had pushed fully four inches to one side 
and gave a terrible groan. Even Tish was startled, but 
Aggie was quite calm. 

“It will probably lift up in the air in a moment,” 
said placidly 


she 

“Adolph, be careful of Miss Carberry's 
chandelier.” But the table sat quiet in its 
new position and gave no hint of rising. 

“Now, Adolph,” Charlie Sands went on, 
“you've got a good bit of local talent to 
draw on where you come from—Poe and 
Gaboriau--and Sherlock Holmes is dead, 
isn't he? See if you can't get a line on Mis 
Forsyth, won't you?” 

Without any warning at all the side of 
the table next to Tish lifted suddenly. We 
felt it coming up under our hands, and it 
stood for a second or two, balanced on two 
legs, before it settled back again. Even then 
it didn’t drop back, but slid back gently. 

“Who did that?” Charlie Sands said 
sharply. None of us had touched it and we 
said so. The next minute it came up again 
and tried to climb into my lap! 

“Is that you, Adolph?” asked Charlie. 

No answer. 

“Perhaps,” Aggie said coldly —“ perhaps 
if you will allow me to interrogate him he 
will answer.” 

“Help yourself,” Charlie returned cheer- 
fully, “although personally I hardly call 
Adolph a ladies’ man.” 

“Hush,” from Tish. 

“Adolph,” Aggie began gently, “are you 
trying to put the table in Miss Lizzie’s lap?” 

Three sharp knocks came instantly from 
some part of the Checkerboard Table 

“Will you let the table down gently?” 

The table slid off my knees to the floor 
with only a light creak. 

“Are you alone?” 

“No” —one rap. 

“There are other spirits here?” 

Three loud raps, this time from a table leg 

“Holy saints!"’ said Hannah, and tried to cross herself, 
but Tish and I held her hands. 

“Is your wife here?” 

The table began a series of wild oscillations back and 
forward. It was terrible. At the last it came down on my 
ingrowing toenail and | am not certain what came next 

After that we had a few moments of quiet.. The table 
did not move and there were no raps. Charlie suggested 
that we lay our hands lightly on the table with our little 
fingers touching and this we did. But Adolph seemed to 
have gone. I had a suspicion that Hannah had gone to 
I could hear her breathing deeply beside me and 
sighing now and then. But I hadn't the heart to waken 
her to her toothache and Adolph agai 

Charlie Sands said he thought Adolph was probably off 
consulting Sherlock Holmes. Finally he said 

“Adolph, are you here now?” 

The table rapped three times 

“Have you found out where Miss Forsyth is?” 

The table rose very feebly in front of Aggi« 

“Hah!” said Charlie Sands “Det a thief to catch a 
thief! Has she been murdered?” 

The table rose twice 

“He's not certain,”’ Tish whispered 

Charlie Sands was leaning forward in the dar} Are 
you sure nobody here is lifting that table?"’ he 

“Not unless you are!" Tish said sharply 

“Now, Adolph,” he went on, “do you say you know 
where Miss Forsyth is? Where is she?” 

But instead of answering the table began to groan and 
creak as it had done the night before. It 
without either lifting or moving along the floor 

“I’m going into a trance!"’ Aggie called suddenly 

“ All right, sit tight,” said Charlie Sands coolly, as if sh« 
had said she was going to wash her hand 

“Now, Adolph, I am going to say over the 

I want you to spell out where she Ju 


sleep. 


wemed to twist 


ilphabet 
slowly. L core 
up once at the letter you want.” 

“Yes,” said the table. 
entire alphabet before it rose again. 
S. After that came—I-A-N. 

“Sian,” said Charlie. “If you mean Siam, Adolph, | 
doubt it, if the lady is still on the earth plane 

“S-I-A-N”’ we got again. 

Then with hardly a pause we got 


But he had gone over almost the 


Then it came up at 


Ida 





“By Jove,’ said Charlie Sands, “that’s interesting, 
isn’t it? Interesting but not enlightening. That’s her 
first name. I believe you read the papers after all, Adolph. 
Did she leave because she was worried?” 

“Yes” —three raps on the table top. 

“Now then, Adolph,” said Charlie Sands, “this is a 
young girl in distress, a nice young woman. Now what 
have you and Gaboriau 
decided is the trouble?” 

“O-M-A-R”’ spelled the 
table. And then without 
stopping, “O-M-A-R” again. 

“Sian—Omar,” Charlie 
Sands said rather flippantly; 
“sounds Persian, Adolph.” 

To our surprise the ta- 
bie rapped “‘yes” violently. 

“Well, if I had a cigarette 
I might figure that 
out. Do you mind 
if Ilsmoke, Adolph?” 

The table did not 
deign to reply. 

“You'll start Aggie 
aneezing,”” Tish ob- 
jected. “And any- 
how there’s no use 
making Adolph feel 
bad. Perhaps he used 
to smoke himself.” 

“There was a letter 
in the grate in Miss 
Forsyth’s room, 
burned. Who burned 
that?” The table 
lifted twice. 

“Ah! You don’t know. Well, who sent Mrs. St. John 
the special-delivery letter just before she shot herself?” 

The table did not move. 

“Do you know?” 

“Ves.” 

“And you won't tell?” 

“No.” 

Charlie Sands whistled. 

“Well, talk abcut sleuths!"”" he said. “Old Adolph has 
Sherlock Holmes locked in a pantry and begging for air! 
So you know and you won't tell! What about the broken 
pitcher, Adolph?” 

““O-M-A-R” spelled the table. 

But after that it went to pieces. We got “Pain,” 
“Peaches” and then “ Pain’ again three times. And at 
that Tish insisted on ending the sitting. 

“It’s cruelty to keep on,” she said; “the poor thing's 
been eating peaches and has a pain. I insist on letting 
him go.” 

*‘Considering where the spirits of murderers are sup- 
posed to reside, it might be kinder to keep him here,” said 
Charlie Sands. “But if you insist Fe 

He lighted the gas and a cigarette with the same match 
and the circle broke up. Aggie said her arms were numb 
and cold, which she’d got from Tish’s books, and that she 
felt weak, which she’d got from the tea and toast. She 
took all the credit to herself and looked exalted. 

Hannah was sound asleep. We could hardly rouse 
her, and she tottered back to bed like a cripple. She 
looked white and worn, and Tish told her I would get 
the breakfast. 

Seen in full light the cabinet showed nothing super- 
natural. The door was locked and there was no key on 
either side. We pushed a pencil through the keyhole. 

Before he left Charlie Sands went over and looked at 
the Checkerboard Table. 

**Well, Adolph,” he said, “I'm sorry, old chap, but it’s 
back to the flames and brimstone for you until tomorrow 
night. Au revoir, old sleuth.” 

The table said nothing, but it stared at him coldly with 
every one of its checkerboard eyes. It made me creep. 











iv 


HE following clipping, from the Globe of Thursday 

morning, March the thirteenth, was submitted to the 
Society for Psychical Research, with Tish’s report of the 
sittings and their result; and the whole thing was published 
in the Annual Report of the Society, under the heading of 
The Psychic in the Detection of Crime:— 


** Miss Ida Forsyth, daughter of the late Martin Forsyth, 
of the Forsyth Coal Company,” [the clipping reads], “‘is 
mysteriously missing from her home in Melrose. Although 
the young woman, who is well known and prominent 
socially, has been gone only thirty-six hours, the cireum- 
stances of her disappearance are so unusual that detectives 
have been at work since noon of yesterday. 

“The situation is further complicated by the attempted 
suicide, yesterday afternoon, of Mrs. St. John, a sister 
with whom Miss Forsyth made her home. 

““Miss Forsyth, who has recently joined the Melrose 
Valley Colony, is wealthy and socially prominent. Mr. 





“That's a Good Chair; Come, Now! 
Come! Comet" And the Chair 
Would Fotlow Her Like a Dog 
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Martin St. John, her brother-in-law, is M. F. H. of the 
Valley Hunt, and Mrs. St. John is one of the best-known 
hostesses of that exclusive borough. 

“Miss Forsyth disappeared Tuesday night. With the 
St. Johns she had dined at the Country Club and motored 
home by moonlight. She complained of being fatigued 
and retired to her room at once on arriving at the St. John 
house. She has not been seen since. 

“The police refuse to discuss the case; but from a 
servant in the house it was learned that Miss Forsyth had 
partially disrobed and had apparently left the house in 
slippers and a dressing gown. A careful search of the 
grounds and of the neighborhood, however, produced 
nothing of any importance. At first the discovery of the 
dead body of Miss Forsyth’s pet cat, found amidst the 
shrubbery in a ravine on the property, caused some excite- 
ment, but the body of the cat—a large, prize-winning 
Persian named Omar—bore no marks of viclence. 

“At three o'clock yesterday afternoon, 
immediately after a conference with Detective 
Sloane, of the Sloane Agency, Mrs. St. John 
retired to her room. At half-past three Mr. 
St. John, returning in his machine from a 
fruitless search for his sister-in-law, found his 
wife unconscious in her boudoir. She had shot 
herself in the left side, and the bullet, deflected 
by a rib, produced a painful but not fatal 
wound. 

“Coming immediately after the other sensa- 
tion Mrs. St. John’s attempt at suicide startled 
the entire community, where both sisters had 
been prominent and popular. 

“The motive for the deed is unknown. At 
nine o’clock last night Mr. St. John personally 
saw a number of newspaper men. He said 
that his wife was resting quietly, but had given 
no reason for the shooting. He explained that it was prob- 
ably a nervous collapse from strain, and this opinion was 
confirmed later by the physicians. 

“Up to a late hour last night no clew had been discovered 
as to the whereabouts of Miss Forsyth.” 


“Omar!” said Tish, putting down the morning paper 
and looking at us. ‘‘So Omar is a cat!” 

“Was,” Aggie corrected her, placidly buttering some 
toast. ‘“‘The poor thing has ‘passed over.’ I felt last 
night that he was a cat.” 

“Humph!” said Tish, staring at her. “Did you have 
any inspiration about ‘Pain’ and ‘Peaches’ and ‘Sian’?” 

Aggie broke ber toast slowly. In the last twenty-four 
hours she had developed a maddening air of detachment, 
of ox-eyed superiority, of placidly surveying us from the 
heights of a spirit level. 

“Well,” she said, “‘of course my guides haven’t really 
taken hold of this affair, but I sense that Omar ate peaches 
and died in pain.” 

“Did you ever see a cat eat peaches?”’ Tish demanded. 

“No,” Aggie replied, calmly sugaring her tea, “and 
I never saw a cannibal eat a missionary —but I believe it is 
done sometimes.” 

Tish stared at me across the table; we could hardly 
believe it was Aggie. 

“*And Sian?” she asked almost meekly. 

“Probably where he was born,” said Aggie. ‘“‘Good 
gracious, Lizzie, did you boil the tea?” 

For I had got the breakfast, Hannah having hunted a 
dentist at daylight. 

I do not recall the events of that day with any clearness. 
Tish had decided on another sitting that night, so Aggie 
and I stayed. At eleven o’clock that morning Aggie 
dressed and went downtown, still with her maddening air 
of being up in a cloud and viewing us from a remote height. 
She came in at one o'clock with a largish bundle, which she 
stored under the guest-room bed. 

To our inquiries she replied that we should know what 
was in it in good time and were not to disturb her for an 


, hour. She was going to sit with Mr. Wiggins’ photograph 


in the hope of getting a message from him that night. 

“Nothing of the sort,” Tish said angrily. ‘“‘We are 
going to carry on the investigations we commenced last 
night. You can talk to Mr. Wiggins any time.” 

Aggie gazed through her calmly. 

“If you intend to be disagreeable, Tish,” she remarked, 
“you can have Adolph yourself. I’m sure I don’t want 
him. I am perfectly willing to form a circle of my own 
choosing in my own house.” 

Of course Tish surrendered at that. She knew she 
wasn’t psychic and neither was I. Aggie was different. 
She had slept with a dreambook under her pillow for years, 
and twice when she dreamed of having a tooth pulled some- 
body in the family had died. Also she had dreamed of 
muddy water the very night her niece, Elizabeth Watson, 
eloped with her father’s chauffeur. Oh, Aggie’s psychic 
power was not a complete surprise when we got to thinking 
about it. 

Tish crawled under the bed during the afternoon and 
reported that the large package felt like a drum, yet she 
couldn’t be sure; but, as you will see, it was not a drum. 
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Charlie Sands dropped in during the afternoon and 
brought us the first edition of his paper. Of course, as he 
said, the morning papers had stolen all his thunder. “But 
wait until tomerrow, Aunts Tish, Aggie and Lizzie,” he 
said. “Oh, just wait until tomorrow! How’s Adolph?” 

“Don’t be flippant,” said Tish, seeing Aggie look 
annoyed. 

“Flippant—with a murderer!” he exclaimed. “I am 
not brave enough, dear Aunt Letitia.”” He opened the 
door and turned in the doorway. “Oh, yes,” he said, 
“be sure to have Hannah. There is something solid and 
dependable about Hannah. When I begin to sink in a 
sea of doubt and immoral specters Hannah’s hand is a 
virtuous actuality, a plank to cling to.” 

The afternoon passed slowly. Aggie shut herself away 
and read The Phantom World. Hannah moped round 
with a bandage over the lower part of her face and a 
scowl on the part that was visible. I put fresh ruching in 
my waist and Tish went out about four o'clock, returning 
in an hour with two bolts of white tape and a spool of 
heavy silk thread. 

“We'll have test conditions while we're about it,”’ she 
said. “J don’t insinuate anything against Aggie, but mark 
my words, she'll get a message from Wiggins tonight if 
she has to send it to herself. She’s just about worked up 
to that.” 

“‘She’ll never sit if you tie her,”’ I declared. 

“Sit!” said Tish. ‘She'll sit until we are through with 
her and then some.” Tish is not usually addicted to slang, 
but she was excited. “She'll sit until we release her with 
a tacklifter. I’m going to nail her to the chair!” 

And she did. 

For the conditions under which we “sat”’ that remark- 
able night I think it best to refer to Tish’s report to the 
Society for Psychical Research. 

It was in part like this: 

“The sitters were the same as in the circle the previous 
evening. The psychic, Miss Agatha Pilkington, sat with 
her back to the improvised cabinet previously mentioned, 
said cabinet consisting of a portiére hung over a locked 
docr. Between the door and the portiére a chair had been 
placed and chalk marks drawn by Mr. Sands indicated the 
exact position of the chaiz legs. 

“The psychic having taken her place on a kitchen chair 
we requested that she submit to strict test conditions. To 
this she agreed; but on learning that we intended to nail 
her dress to the chair and to the floor became indignant 
and threatened to end the sitting. Such demonstrations 
are not unusual on the part of psychics, and have been 
accounted for by Mitchell and Crookes as denoting, not 
a desire to have the limbs free to assist the phenomena, but 
a natural resentment against the accusation of fraud thus 
tacitly shown. 

“After some argument and an assurance that the tacks 
would not injure her best broadcloth skirt, the psychic 
consented to the conditions imposed. As with the chair 
in the cabinet chalk marks were drawn round the legs of 
the kitchen chair to mark its position. Strong tapes were 
then attached to the psychic’s wrists, carefully knotted by 
Mr. Sands, the tapes crossed over the psychic’s breast and 
nailed to the back of her chair. Some demur followed this, 
the psychic objecting that she could not take a deep breath. 
However, on the writer's pointing out that she could breathe 
oftener, using shallow respirations, she acquiesced. 

“Tapes were then attached to the psychic’s ankles and 
carried through the rungs of the chair to the floor eighteen 


Continued on Page 65 





Tish Gasped as 
Mr. Schmidt Solemnaty Shook Out the Folds 
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IND THE LAW 






By MELVILLE DAVISSON POST 
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HEN one takes his case to an attorney 
he ought to remember that he is merely 
employing an expert to present it to 
the court in an orderly and formal manner. 
It remains with him to furnish the attorney 
with the necessary evidence to support his 


case. 

Causes are won not by eloquent speeches or 
the ingenuities of cross-examinations but by 
the evidence produced. The very first thing 
to do, then, is to look up this evidence. Itisa 
good rule to go at once to persons who, you 
think, will be valuable witnesses, talk with 
them and make an abstract in writing of what 
they will say upon the witness-stand, together 
with a careful record of their names and 
addresses. The habit of taking a summary 
in writing of what the witness will testify 
helps to fix it in the witness’ mind and also 
furnishes the attorney with a record of what 
he will be able to prove at the trial. When this is done 
the client should continue to keep track of his witnesses, 
carefully noting any change of address in order that he 
always may be able to locate them when the case is called 
for trial. 

It is not always possible to say when a case will be tried. 
It may be called on any day of a term or it may be con- 
tinued, and always one must be ready to obtain his 
witnesses in the event of an unexpected trial. 

One should remember when he brings a suit that he must 
be prepared to prove every important allegation he makes. 
He must be able to do this from his own side of the case 
and he must not expect to obtain any of the evidence 
from his adversary. The defendant may not introduce 
any evidence whatever, but wait for the plaintiff to make 
out his case; and if the plaintiff is unable to do this from 
his own side the defendant need do nothing —and the 
court will dismiss the action. 

The necessity, then, of having proper evidence to sup- 
port one’s case cannot be overestimated. And here another 
matter of the first importance arises. Everybody ought 
to know, in a general way, what is and what is not compe- 
tent evidence in a court of law; otherwise he might go 
to great trouble and expense in procuring documents that 
would not be admitted as evidence, and in bringing 
witnesses whose testimony would not be perraitted. 


The Kind of Evidence the Courts Demand 


HE average citizen is very much confused by the 

arguments he hears in the courtroom relating to the 
admissibility of evidence. These arguments often seem 
to him not unlike the famous argument between the 
executioner and the king, in Alice in Wonderland, relating 
to the decapitation of the Cheshire Cat. The executioner’s 
argument was that you could not cut off a head unless 
there was a body from which to cut it off; while the 
king’s argument was that anything that had a head could 
be beheaded. 

It is not essential that one familiarize himself with all 
the refinements of the law with respect to the admissi- 
bility of evidence. He can usually get along if he bears 
in mind one or two general rules. The most important is 
that one must produce “the best evidence of which the 
case, in its nature, is susceptible.” This general compre- 
hensive rule, if borne in mind, usually suffices for the 
litigant. It means that if a certain paper, letter or record 
is in controversy you must produce that paper, letter or 
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record, and not a copy of it. It is true that if the original 
paper is lost or destroyed, or cannot be produced for 
some reason unquestionably beyond your control, then 
you can prove it by a copy or even by a witness who has 
seen it. If it is in the hands of adverse parties, or hostile 
or disinterested persons, who refuse to produce it, they 
can be made to do so by proper legal procedure. 

This rule also means that you must produce as wit 
nesses those who were present at the incident in con 
troversy and not those who have heard of it or have gotten 
their information in any indirect way. This rule is so 
clear that one has only to apply it as one would a yard 
stick and he can at once see whether or not the evidence 
which he is considering is competent. 

There are also a number of rules of evidence that are 
curiously interesting, though not, perhaps, of the first 
impertance to a layman. As, for instance, the fact that 
in some jurisdictions, and in criminal cases in the Federal 
courts, one cannot prove a disputed writing by going out 
and bringing into court a genuine writing to compare 
with it. This rule, however, does not seem to be founded 
on the best reason, and at least three-fourths of the state 
have changed it, either by statute or judicial decisions, 

There is also a rule with regard to what are called 
“dying declarations’’ which seems, at first sight, extraor- 
dinary to the layman. Thus, if the decedent has said 
“IT am dying. lt was John Smith who shot me,” that 
evidence would be admissible; but if he said, “It was 
John Smith who shot me; when I get well I will kill him,” 
that statement is not admissible. 

The reason is that the law requires evidence to be given 
under the sanctity of an oath and the jeopardy of cross 
examination; and when it is not produced under these 
conditions there must be some other strong reason for 
telling the truth. Now, the common experience of met 
is that persons who believe themselves in the immediate 
presence of death do not usually lie; and, therefore, if 
the statement is made by a person who believes himself 
at the time to be near dissolution it will be received as 
evidence. If, however, the statement shows that the 
person making it entertains a hope of life, then it will not 
be received. And, of course, as in the last instance, where 
the statement is accompanied by a threat of what one 
will do when one recovers, it is certain such a statement 
was not made in the solemn manner the law requires. 

When one follows and carefully studies all the rules of 
evidence he will come to see that every one of them, no 
matter how curious it may seem upon a casual scrutiny, will 
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be found to have its origin in sound princi- 
ples of common-sense and to be justified 
by some experience of the English-speaking 
peo] le. 

As Sir James Stephen has so aptly said, 
one of the most difficult things in the world 
is to determine whether or not a man who 
has an incentive to lie is, in fact, speaking 
the truth. It is, therefore, of the first im- 
portance that the testimony of such persons 
should be tested by every device known to 
the law. 

When Confucius was minister of justice he 
said: “Surely the grand object to achieve 
is that there shall be no litigation at a 

It usually happens that attorneys are heid 
responsible for the multiplicity of suits; but 
in fact, it commonly arises because the liti 
gant has not taken proper precautions in 


advance of his coming into court 
For instance, there are a number of things which no 
man ought ever to undertake to do except upon the advice 
Primarily and by all odds the 


most important of these things is the drafting of a will 


of a competent attorneys 


One without a competent knowledge of the law should 
no more undertake to draw his own will without the 
advice of an attorney than he should undertake to ampu 
tate his own leg without the service of a surgeon. So 
much fraud has arisen about the devising of estates that 


the law has thrown a great number of safeguards round 


such transactions Certain exact technical things are 
required in the structure of will These requirements 
differ in different jurisdictions. The laws of all states are 
not alike with respect to them, and they must be accurately 
followed or the will may prove to be void and ineffective, 


Experts Needed for Wills and Deeds 


we one has a will to prepare he should go to the 
j 
best and the most reliable attorney he know it 


the jurisdiction in which his estate lies, and have the wil 
properly drawn and all the requirements of the law met 
with respect to it. To do anything else is to endanger the 
validity of the will and perhaps throw the whole matter 


into long and expensive litigation 

There is no language strong enough to characterize 
the folly of one who undertakes to draft such a paper from 
his own knowledge or at the direction of friends and 
neig! bors. 

The same suggestions apply to the drawing of deeds 
Deeds in some jurisdictions require certain formal words 
if these formal words are not present the deed is void 
They require usually formal acknowledgment before a 
notary public, and usually without such acknowledgment 
they cannot be admitted to record. lt 8s nothing shor 
of criminal negligence for a little farmer, who has labori 
ously earned enough to purchase a tract of land, to trust 
the drawing of the deed to some inexperier ced person 

And here it ought also to be added that before mer 
purchase lands, especially farmers and the like, they 
should have the title carefully examined by some compe 
tent person. The lawbooks are full of 
which men have lost their lands because the 
take these precautions. Men have relied upon the rumor in 


yitiable cases in 
} 


failed to 


the neighborhood that the title was good, or because a cer 
tain person had held it for a great length of time, or because 
the persor from whom the pure hase was made was reliable 


and solvent. 


Continued on Page 6!) 
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NEW USES FOUND FOR WOODWORKERS’ BY-PRODUCTS 


N THE nineteenth floor of a 
Q modern steel skyscraper, in the 
business center of a city of more 
than two million inhabitants, is located 


By FORREST CRISSEY 


A new business house beating the 
bushes for trade prospects and fight- 
ing against established competition for 
a foothold could not put up a more 





an office of the United States Forest 
Service. 

Many a chance passer has paused 
hefore this door, read the words, 
United States Forest Service, and 
smiled in amusement at the seeming 
absurdity of the situation. One 
stranger from the cattle country, 
straying about the upper mesas of 
this almost woodless building, read 
the legend written on the decor and 
remarked 

“Nice roost for a bunch of forest 
rangers! I don’t see what standing 
timber they can find to inspect in these 
parts except the leadpencils in their 
pockets and the toothpicks in the 
tumblers on the lunch counters.” 

Yet there is not a busier or more 
useful Forest Service office in America 
than this. The eleven employees in 
it hustle as if they were working for 
a private individual or a soulless cor- 
poration instead of for Uncle Sam. 

When Mr. H.S. Sackett, the forester 
in charge, was asked, ‘How does a 
forestry office happen to be located 








thorough or energetic campaign than 
that followed by this Federal office in 
pursuit of its foundation statistics. 
Take the case of a state having two 
thousand wood-using concerns. To 
compile a directory of these manu- 
facturers required the time of one per- 
son for two months, at a cost of two 
hundred dollars. Then a letter was 
sent to each firm explaining the pur- 
pose of the campaign and asking for 
the information required. Along with 
each letter was sent a blank card to be 
filled out, a sample card showing how 
that should be done, a circular letter 
fully explaining the work of the office, 
and a return envelope. All outgoing 
envelopes were addressed by hand. 
It was found that many firms paid no 
attention to the first appeal. About 
two weeks later the operation was 
repeated in the case of all these delin- 
quents. Again, many of the firms 
that did respond gave incomplete in- 
formation, which necessitated an indi- 
vidual letter. Of this class there were 
about one thousand. Altogether, the 








here in the tveart of Chicago?” he 
quickly answered: . 
“Because this is the Office of Wood Utilization and 
Chicago is the greatest lumber market and wood-using 
city in America; because it is the headquarters of more than 
twenty of the largest associations of wood-users in existence 
’ and entertains more timber and wood men than any other 
city; because it is the center of information concerning 
more different kinds of wood-using activities than any 
other place on the continent.” 


Laying a Foundation of Statistics 


“ 0' TR main job is to teach the lumberman of the United 

States how to utilize the whole of the tree, clean out to 
the bark; just as Chicago’s great packing houses have 
learned to use all of the pig, even down to its squeal. With- 
out doubt there is much waste at the present time, but it 
is neither willful nor malicious. I do not believe there is a 
lumberman or a wood-using manufacturer who is wasting 
any material that he knows how to use except at an out- 
right expense. In other words, this waste is caused by an 
ignorance of the possibilities of utilizing it; and the pur- 
pose of this particular office is to dispel that ignorance and 
tell the lumberman and the manufacturer hew to convert 
the waste into a profit. 

“Codperation is the keynote of our work. We aim to 
take up only practical problems and work them out by 
coéperation with associations or with various individual 
wood-using concerns. We are here to work for and with 
the users of wood —not against them. Whenever a lumber- 
man or a manufacturer in wood comes to us with a trade 
problem or with a question as to how a waste product may 
be utilized, a welcome is always found waiting. This was 
the purpose for which the office was organized in July, 1909.” 


Acres of Sawmill Waste Available for Puip 


Uncle Sam did not, however, start his Office of Wood 
Utilization by simply hanging out a shingle bearing the 
legend: Wood-Users’ Problems Solved Here. Consultation 
Free. 

A broad and thorough groundwork of fact had to be laid 
first. This involved a searching inquiry into the wood- 
using activities of one state after another and a scientific 
analysis and arrangement of the information disclosed by 
the investigation. These studies have been completed in 
Massachusetts, North Carolina, Maryland, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Louisiana, New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, 
Wyoming, Nevada, Oregon and Washington. They are 
now going on in Arkansas, Missouri, Michigan, Virginia, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi and California. All the 
other states will be covered as rapidly as possible. 

What does this investigation of astate’s wood-using activ- 
ities involve? And what is it worth to the manufacturer 
after it has been completed? 

After lumber leaves the. sawmill, some of it passes 
directly into buildings; but a big part of it is subjected to 
further manufacturing processes before it is ready for use. 
Wood-working machines of many kinds change its form 
and it is shaped by skilled labor into boxes, door and win- 
dow frames, vehicles, boats, baskets, musical instruments, 
furniture, brushes, toys, and hundreds of other articles. 

Up to the time the Office of Wood Utilization began its 
work, definite information as to what happened to lumber 
after it left the saw was about as scarce as mahogany 
stumpage in Michigan. When a man of perniciously 
inquisitive turn of mind attempted to find out what forms 
were given that portion of the lumber product which passed 
through a secondary process of manufacture after leaving 
the sawmill, into what commodities it 
entered and in what proportions, he 


number of hand operations required 
was sixteen thousand. 

Meantime fieldwork, equal to six or eight weeks’ labor 
for one man and costing five hundred dollars, was required. 
This work involved traveling three thousand miles, visiting 
about five hundred firms and factories, besides telephoning 
to about two hundred more. 

Next came the tabulation and analysis of all these data 
at the office. This took twenty weeks for one person at a 
cost of five hundred dollars. Literally miles of adding- 
machine paper strips were used in making the calculations 
to show the average cost a thousand feet and the percent- 
age of each kind of wood used by each separate industry, 
as well as summary tables for all the industries and all the 
species of wood. 


Practical Points for Wood-Users 


INALLY came the preparation of the report for that 

state, including a discussion and analysis of the uses of 
each kind of wood and of the work of each industry. To 
this was added a list of all the concerns that codperated 
with the Office of Wood Utilization. Writing the report 
required three weeks’ labor on the part of one person and 
cost one hundred and fifty dollars. 

These reports are not given a peaceful burial in the 
filing cabinets or the pigeonholes of the office. They are 
promptly printed by thousands and distributed to the 
lumbermen, the wood-using manufacturers and others 
having a live interest in the subject throughout the various 
states. Manufacturers are not the only men who may 
study these reports with an eye for increased profits; 
owners of timber and woodlots are equally interested. In 
the report for his own state, the woodlot owner has before 
him, in concise form, a statement of the kinds of wood 














was plainly “up a stump.” To fill 
this void and to reduce the wood-using 
activities of every state to a business- 
like analysis, a directory of manufac- 
turers was the first undertaking of this 
office. It was a big job; but, without 
this classified information as a founda- 
tion, the office felt that its future work 
would be little better than beating the 
air. The questions asked of every 
wood-using manufacturer in the state 
under investigation covered these 
points: the products manufactured; 
the field of trade; the kinds of wood 
used; thespecific nature of that use; the 
amount used annually; the cost at the 
factory of a thousand feet or a cord; 
the source of the material and the char- 
acter of the waste, and what attempt 
may have been made to utilize it in any i 




















A Waste Heap of Hardwood Edgings Suitable for Picture Frames 


way excepting as fuel. 








Saving Fire-Kilied Timber by Prompt Logging 
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product or handling his business. 
Now, as you know, I am right down 
in the original persimmon belt. We 
cut a lot of it and it is an important 
factor in our trade. 

“ Well, as I was turning the leaves of 
one of those reports my eye hit on the 
statement that heart persimmon is 
used for parquetry flooring. I pricked 
up my ears right there, because my 
trade had no use for heart persimmon 
and for years I had been throwing 
away or burning up persimmon heart 
by the cord. My attitude toward that 
report suddenly changed from mild 
curiosity to practical business interest. 
In the back of the book I found a list 
of all the wood-using manufacturers in 
that particular state and among them 
were several firms that made parquetry 
flooring. That day I wrote a letter to 











Magnificent White Oak (Tanbark) Logs. Formerty Burned 


Up in Logging Operations But Now Utilized 


demanded by the various industries, together with the 
quantity of each species used, the prices paid at the factories 
and the list of the commodities into which each wood is 
manufactured. Also the report tells him what part of the 
total demand for any particular wood is met by the forests 
and woodlots of his own state and what part is supplied 
from without. With this information in hand, the woodlot 
owners who are looking to the future can determine what 
kinds of timber promise the best returns and give these 
preference. Owners of timber tracts can also form from 
these reports a more accurate and intelligent opinion as to 
where the best markets can be found for their timber. 


Wasted Hearts Turned Into Money 


N THE other hand, the manufacturer who is in the mar- 

ket for woods of certain kinds will have before him the 
means by which to determine whether he may serve his 
advantage by buying his supply near home or bringing it 
in from another state; and a statement of average prices 
paid by ali in the business will show him whether he has 
been buying on an equal footing with his competitors. In 
a word, these reports furnish a short cut to a closer 
acquaintance between buyer and seller — to a better under- 
standing of what one has to sell and what the other wishes 
to buy 

But how does this work out in actual practice? Does it 
“take’’? 

Here is what happened in one typical case: A lumberman 
in one of the Southern states received a “news note”’ sent 
from the Office of Wood Utilization to the trade. It stirred 
his curiosity and he wrote to the office, saying that he 
understood that Uncle Sam had started in to try to help 
lumbermen utilize their 
waste and sell their product 


each of them and received a prompt 
reply from each instructing me to ship 
at once all I had, and naming a price 
that was pleasant to think about. At the moment, I had 
on hand two carloads of this waste stuff and made the ship 
ment immediately. In a few days I received a check for 
about a thousand dollars. As a specialist in advising old 
hands at the wood-selling game, you have made a iit with 
me right off the edge of the saw.” 

The fact that one item in one report from the Office of 
Wood Utilization enabled this manufacturer to convert hi 
accumulation of a certain waste into a check for one thou 
sand dollars is only a beginning of benefits to him. Each 
year he will be able, in the same manner, to add in the 
neighborhood of two thousand dollars to his net income; 
but perhaps the most important benefit to him is the fact 
that he will study every report from the Oflice of Wood 
Utilization with the eye of faith and a keen determination 
to find other profitable leads that he has overlooked — and 
will find them! 

Often the large associations of manufacturers bring their 
problems to the Office of Wood Utilization for a solution. 
Not long ago the Association of Cypress Manufacturers of 
the South put this into Mr. Sackett’s question-box: 

“Where can we find a market for our odd lengths and 
short scraps? — this stuff is of various widths and from one 
foot to four feet in length. Today it is absolute waste and 
the volume of it is large 

tecognizing the validity and importance of this problem, 
Mr. Sackett at once applied his best energies to its solu 
tion. After careful study he decided that its use in the 
manufacture of boxes for plug tobacco offered the most 
plausible field for the utilization of this particular form of 
waste. The only obstacle to the practicality of this plan 
was the possibility suggested by the manufacturers of plug 


tobacco, that the cypress might impart to the tobacco ar 














A Display of the Waste at a Cooperage Piant, Which Weuid 


Be Avaitabie for Toys and Novelties 


odor or flavor that would be objectionable to the users of 
that commodity. The only thing to do was to try it out 
and he had no difficulty in securing the codéperation of the 
box manufacturers who upplied the plug-tobacco trade, 
A sawmill in the South sent a shipment of cypress wast« 
length pieces to the box manufacturer and he made them 
into boxes and passed the problem along to the plug 
tobacco factory. The boxes were there packed with various 
brands of “plug” and sent to the warehouse, where the y 
were allowed to stand for fully four month hen they 
were taken out and distributed to a score or more of men 
who were supposed to be connoisseurs of sweet tobacco 
In due time each one of these expert chewers rendered his 
decision. The consensus of these findings was that the 
tobacco carried no flavor of the cypre and that 
quality was as unimpeachable as if it had been packed in 
the usual boxes of sycamore and red gum 


Saving the Core 


TMHE problem is now up to the cypress mills. Backed by 

strongly favorable findings from a test conducted under 
the joint auspices of the United States Government and 
the manufacturers of plug tobacco, it would seem an easy 
task for them to sell their waste lengths to the tebacco-box 
manufacturers. There seems to be every probability that 
this one experiment will result in a saving of several hu 
dred thousand dollars a year to the cypre mills of t} 
south. 

The wideawaken ill-operator or wood-manulacturer does 
not wait to have the leaders of his particular association 
detect his problems and put them up to the Office of Wood 





to greater advantage. He 
intimated that he had been 
working at the same iden- 
tical job for a good many 
years and was a little skep- 
tical as to the ability of the 
United States Forest Service b 
to show him any selling se- ’ 
crets that he had overlooked; 
but, at the same time, he was 
willing to admit that he did 
not know it all and he could 
use any money that could 
be made from the utilization 
of his waste or from a clearer 
knowledge of general and 
special market requirements. 

The office sent him reports 
covering his own and several 
adjacent states. About a 
month later he met Mr. 
Sackett, who is in charge of 
the Office of Wood Utiliza- 
tion, and made a cheerful 
confession. 

‘*When I opened those re- 
ports I hadn't much of an 
idea that I should find any- 
thing practical in them; in 
fact, it didn’t seem reason- 
able to me that an outsider, 
no matter if he did represent 
the United States Govern- 
ment, could tell a live, hus- 
tling lumberman, who had 
been in the business up to 
his ears for the better part 
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Utilization — he takes them there himself and there} y saves 
time. The smallest manu 
facturer finds just as warm 
a welcome as the largest 
association in the off Lhut 

alway 100} y ivf 


troubles in wood 
‘g In North Carolina there 
is an alert manufacturer of 
4 ) veneer for baskets and 
crates, When he learned of 
the existence and the missior 
of the Office of Wood Uitili 
tion he promptly offered 
his problem under a two-ce 
postage slump 

What better use can |! 
make of my veneer core 
he a ked, har purring 
them under the boilers of n 
engine or iwing them into 
crating strips?” 

In the manufacture 
veneer, a steamed log is 
volved against the edge of a 
long knife and in this mai 
ner turned into veneer 
trips until only a small cer 
ter, a lew inches in diame 
remains This remainder 
KnHOWN 2s a core 


i he question passed up b 


thi progressive manula 
=~ turer of veneer was by 
means an easy one. Perhap 


this, together with the lar 





eae that it came spontaneously 

from a private individual 

‘al ‘ added zest to the work of 
nee its solution. The quest in 





of his lifetime, anything 
worth while about selling his 


Ideat Forestry in a National Forest in the Biack Hilis. The Logs are on Stidways. Top Logs Have Been Cut Into 
Cordwoed, and Brush and Limbs Piied for Burning. Young Trees are Left for Future Forest Ne Danger of Fire many formidable lists of 


volved a search through 
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“wood specialties,” and even this research did not bring 
to the surface any suggestion that seemed to be clearly 
the right one. At length the idea suddenly came to Mr. 
Sackett that all these cores needed in order to trans- 
form them into finished “mine rollers” was the boring of a 
hole through the center of each core. In coal mines having 
horizontal shafts the cars are pulled out by a power cable; 
the return portion of the cable underneath the tramway 
rests upon a series of rough wood cylinders called “‘mine 
rollers.” Ordinarily the miners go out into the woods, cut 
young trees and then turn them in a lathe down to a 
diameter of six inches. As the veneer cores happened to be 
of exactly the same length and diameter as the regulation 
mine roller, all that remained to be done was to bore them 
for the insertion of the central rod. The veneer man had, 
in fact, been manufacturing mine rollers without knowing 
it--and then burning them up. 

Instantly on receiving Mr. Sackett’s suggestion, this 
pushing veneer man gave orders that not another core 
should be burned or made into crating. Then he had a 
few cores properly bored and with them he started out 
after contracts for rollers from the coal mines of the hori- 
zontal shaft type. When the mine operators found they 
could buy good black-gum rollers from the veneer man for 
a little less than the actual cost of the labor of cutting 
down young trees and turning them into shape, they were 
quick to place their contracts at a price that was practically 
all profit to the veneer factory. 

What have been the results of this veneer man’s enter- 
prise in calling on the Office of Wood Utilization for advice 
on how to get something out of his waste cores? Today 
the big income-producing end of his business is not his 
veneer output, but the manufacture of mine rollers. The 
tail has wagged the dog; the waste that he burned under 
his boilers has been converted into his main product 
through his first attempt to secure aid from Uncle Sam in 
his capacity as a specialist in wood utilization. By the 
growth in this end of his business he has been forced to put 
in special machinery for the manufacture of mine rollers 
direct from the black-gum saplings that are too small to 
yield veneer and are practically useless for posts or any 
other purpose. The young trees that were formerly cut 
down by the mine-owners and turned into rollers were, as 
a rule, of varieties valuable for timber, and if they had been 
left standing would have produced good timber trees in 
the course of time. On the other hand, the black-gum 
saplings now sacrificed by the veneer man in order to fill 
the surplus of his demand unsatisfied by his waste veneer 
cores themselves represent a waste product on account of 
their cheapness and their unavailability for any other 
purpose than a cheap grade of veneer and mine rollers. 


Money Made and Birch Trees Saved 


HE Office of Wood Utilization does not always wait for 

the manufacturer to ask for aid; it is in the business of 
saving wood waste, and when it sees an opportunity to do 
this by bringing two or more manufacturers together it 
does not hesitate to take the initiative. 

In the course of his preliminary investigation of the 
wood-using industries of the New England states, Mr. 
Sackett received a return card from a certain manu- 
facturer of brush backs, who stated that he was able to 
use only the heartwood of the birch tree and that his 
largest volume of waste consisted of birch sapwood. A 
little later another return card came in from a spool 
factory which specified its principal waste as birch heart- 
wood and added “‘ we can use only the white sapwood of the 
birch.” Instantly the return card from the maker of 
brush backs was called for 
and the two were compared. 





plant, close visual contact with processes suggests to the 
alert eye of the Federal investigator means of waste-saving 
that would otherwise have escaped attention. When Mr. 
Sackett was passing through a large plant devoted to the 
manufacture of wooden pulleys he suddenly stopped before 
a boring machine and said to the proprietor of the concern: 

“Instead of building all your smaller pulleys into wheels 
of solid wood and then cutting out the center with a big 
borer, why do you not build round the center, leave a 
square hollow inside, and thus save thirty to fifty per cent 
of your pulley wood, which is growing scarcer and dearer 
each year?” 

“Because,” was the quick reply, “it is a mighty hard 
trick to bore a square hole into a round one. We've tried 
it and spoiled a lot of good material that way.” 

“Of course,” returned Mr. Sackett, “you can’t do it 
with an ordinary borer of this type. There is a special 
machine made for just that purpose—and it is not very 
expensive either. I will give you the address of the shop 
that makes them.” 

Because of this suggestion that pulley manufacturer is 
now saving nearly fifty per cent of his material used in the 
manufacture of the smaller sizes of pulleys. In many 
other instances the Office of Wood Utilization has been 
able to effect large and permanent savings of valuable 
materials through suggesting new and improved types of 
machinery; in fact, it might be said that the machinery 
used in any industry is nearly always considered as a 
cardinal factor in the solution of the waste problem. 

The Office of Wood Utilization does not play any favor- 
ites. Jts policy is pronounced on this point. All the 
information that it gathers is at the service of the entire 
wood-using public. Its facts are not collected by stealth or 
secret-service methods, but openly and aboveboard; con- 
sequently, when the office discovers that some firm or 
individual has turned a clever trick in the utilization of 
waste, it has no compunctions about giving the entire 
public the benefit of that discovery. If it is considered of 
sufficient importance it is briefly described in a “‘news 
note”’ and sent to all the manufacturers and trade journals 
likely to be immediately benefited by it. 

The investigation of the wood industries of a certain 
Southern state disclosed the fact that one of its wagon 
factories was selling its hickory dust. Hickory spokes 
and other parts of wagon gear made of this wood are 
polished by the use of sanding belts. In every instance 
excepting the present one, this fine dust has to be scooped 
up and thrown away at an outright expense. Therefore, 
when the Federal wood-utilization expert found that this 
factory was selling its hickory dust he promptly started an 
investigation —for the utilization of sawdust is regarded as 
a permanent and standing problem in the Office of Wood 
Utilization. It was found that a shrewd man living in the 
locality of the wagon factory had discovered the value of 
this hickory dust as an ingredient in floor cleansers and 
jewelry polish. At once he began to drive a thriving trade 
as a dust broker, selling this queer commodity to the 
manufacturers of floor cleaners and jewelry polish. Now 
every wagon manufacturer in the country knows the value 
of his hickory dust and where it can be sold. 

“Hickory,” declares Mr. Sackett, “‘is undoubtedly our 
most indispensable wood and it is growing scarcer and 
dearer with every passing year. Nothing should be left 
undone that may prevent the waste of a particle of it. 
More than thirty thousand cords of good hickory are used 
every year by the great meat-packing houses to impart 
the hickory flavor to certain brands of smoked hams and 
bacon. Then, to give a still finer aroma to these meats, 
mahogany sawdust is sprinkled over the hickory wood in 
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the smokehouses. Though this hiccory-mahogany smudge 
cert .inly does give the meat a delicious flavor that perhaps 
costs the consumer an additional “en cents a pound, at the 
same time it seems to me that this sacrifice of thirty 
thousand cords of good hickory wood—so indispensable 
for the spokes of wagons, carriages and automobiles—is 
lamentable. This office indulges the hope that such a 
sacrifice of hickory can be eliminated with entire satis- 
faction to the great meat-packing houses. Possibly this 
may be done through the use of the sawdust—not the 
sanding dust—from the sawpits of the mills where the 
hickory logs are cut into materials for the factories, as well 
as from the wagon factories themselves. At any rate, we 
are working on this problem and have strong hopes of 
solving it before we quit. We want to save that thirty 
thousand cords of good spoke hickory if possible.” 


The Demand for Osage Orange 


ANY of the largest problems that are put up to the 

Office of Wood Utilization properly come under the 
heed of Supply and Demand Questions. A problem of this 
character generally calls for an extensive and costly investi- 
gation; but the intrinsic merit of the problem is the only 
thing considered. 

Recently a representative of the National Wagon 
Manufacturers’ Association called on Mr. Sackett and 
asked: 

“How much osage orange or bodark timber is there in 
this country?” 

Evidently he expected an immediate answer in definite 
figures, but he received this reply: 

“T don’t know; why?” 

“Because we've got to know,” responded the wagon 
manufacturers’ representative. ‘“‘In the first place, there 
is no timber grown that will take its place in the manu- 
facture of wagon felloes for those sections of the country 
where it rains for a few months and is hot and dry for the 
rest of the year. Next, it seems to be getting suddenly 
scarce and the price is climbing higher and higher; in fact, 
it has every symptom of having been cornered by a trust. 
Right now it costs us three times what it did a few years 
ago. We'vegot to find out how much of it there is, whether 
it’s been cornered and what is the future outlook for the 
supply. You see the farmers in the arid states simply 
refuse to accept any substitutes for osage orange or 
bodark wagon felloes. They’re willing to pay a premium of 
fifteen dollars for a bodark wagon. It’s about the biggest 
question we’ve been up against in our association, and 
we've got to find out where we're at.” 

“T’ll try and find out for you,” answered Mr. Sackett; 
“but it’s too big a question to be answered in a day or a 
month—it will take time and travel and investigation.” 

“If we find the supply is going to pinch out on us,” 
remarked the man from the Wagon Manufacturers’ 
Association, “‘we’ve got to start in on a campaign of 
education to drill out of the heads of those Texas and 
Southwestern fellows the notion that nothing but bodark 
will do for wagon felloes.”’ 

“Or, perhaps,” suggested Mr. Sackett, “get the men 
who grow thet kind of wood to grow more of it—or, if that 
does not seem feasible, find another wood that is really just 
as good under actual test and not so expensive.” 

The investigation was started at once. First, it was 
definitely determined that the preference for osage felloes 
in the arid regions was not a mere prejudice; that, in the 
case of a wagon having osage felloes on its front wheels and 
those of oak on its rear wheels, the osage felloes were in 
sound and serviceable condition while the oak felloes shed 
their tires and fell apart. 
The investigation also dis- 





It was found that these two ao 
factories were located less PS we 
than a hundred miles apart. MO, 
Each was wasting the very 
material from which the 
other manufactured its out- 
put. Letters were at once 
written from the office to 
each of these manufacturers, 
with the result that they en- 
tered into a rnutual waste- 
buying arrangement that 
was greatly to the advan- 
tage of both. From the 
viewpoint of the Govern- 
ment forester, however, the 
most important feature of 
this exchange of raw mate- 
rial was the fact that only 
half as many birch trees were 
required to feed these fac- 
tories after the professional 
waste-saver had interposed 
as were demanded before. 
Not infrequently, in the 
course of a personal investi- 
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closed that the osage wood, 
of timber size and character, 
is mainly produced in a re- 
stricted region in Northeast- 
ern Texas and Southeastern 
Oklahoma; and that, con- 
sidering its present con- 
sumption, the bulk of it is 
bound to be gone in ten years. 
Also it was found to be un- 
controlled by a trust. The 
wagonmakers found out 
where they were “at”; and 
that if they hoped to have 
anything like a permanent 
supply of this wood they 
must encourage the planting 
of it. The fruits of the in- 
vestigation, however, were 
finally presented in a 
fourteen-page bulletin cov- 
ering every phase of osage- 
orange-wood utilization. 





Editor's Note: This is the first 
of two articles on wood waste. 








gation of a manufacturing 


The Sawmill’s Necessary Shame, Which is Passing 


With Improved Methods of Utilization 


The second will appear in an 
early number, 
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HE came of good people, but they 
died off too soon. All she knew 
of life, and especially of men, was 

what she learned in the dance-halls 
near the waterside; and it was a hero 
of the dance-halls she married—a 
handsome fellow, who dressed like 
a tailor’s model and left everybody to 
guess where he got the money to do it. 

She thought it was for love when 
she married this fellow and for some 
little time thereafter; but she was only 
seventeen on her wedding day —and 
at seventeen a girl probably does not 
know much. At twenty-two, when 
this story opens, she surely knew more. 
Her husband was then lessee of a 
transients’ lodging house on a side 
street near the waterfront. She took 
care of the rooms upstairs, while he 
ran what the signboaru said was a 
poolroom in the basement. 

Jan Tingloff, knowing nothing of 
all this, but seeking a room handy to 
the waterfront, came along one day 
and noticed the Rooms-for-Rent sign. 
A woman who preceded him like a 
discouraged shadow showed him the 
room, but it was to the man in the 
basement that he paid the money. 
“Yes; I take the rent — always,” this 
man said; and his eyes brightened as 
Jan pushed the money across the 
cigarcase at him. And he wore rings 
out of all keeping with the dark little 
place; but he had a pleasant smile for 
Jan and Jan smiled back at him; for 
Jan was one of those friendly natures 
who prefer to be pleasant, even tuo a 
man whose looks they do not like. 

Jan Tingloff slept in his new quar- 
ters that night. He saw nobody con- 
nected with the house as he passed 
out in the morning; but that evening 
as he opened the front door he heard 
a cough. It was a woman’s cough 
and dimly he saw a woman’s form 
a rather slender form. Jan’s senses 








him how he was coming on with his 
ship; but never any more than that 
or a brief word as to the weather and 
his comfort, though there were times 
when Jan felt he would like to become 
better acquainted—times when he 
even had a feeling that if he had 
asked her to sit down somewhere 
for a talk she would be willing. Jan 
had learned, however, that she wa 
married. It had been a shock t 
learn that. It had come about by his 
noticing after three or four days the 
plain gold ring on the wedding finger 
He had kept staring at it uatil she 
could not help remarking it; and 


by-and-by, in a casual sort of wa 


) 


he had told him she was married 

“And is your husband living 

’” asked Jan 
He's living — yes,"’ she answered 
lowly. 

That made a difference. Even 
though a man didn’t know anybody 
in the city except the men he worked 
with and it was terribly lonesome of 


ma’am 


evenings —even so, her being married 
made all thedifference. And she must 
have been a wonderfully pretty girl 
once—and was pretty yet, now he 
had a chance to look good at her 
Pretty—yes; but—well, Jan didn’t 
know what it was, except that she was 
all right. Jan knew he didn’t know 
much about women, especially strange 
women—and he knew, too, that he 
never would; but he would never 
never ! 

Yes, it was pretty lonesome at 
times; and there was the girl who 
roomed on the top floor. Jan wa 


believe she wasn't all right 


thrilled by alluring glimpses of her in 
the half-dark recesses of the bach 
halle, but the glimpses remained onl; 
glimpses after he saw her one Sunday 
by daylight. Only then was Jan con 
vinced that she painted. She was a 
little too much and he took to dodging 








were the kind which see a thing large 

at first and then go back for details; 

and he hurried to close the door so that the cold November 
wind would not endanger the poor creature further. As 
he closed the door she said: 

“Good evening.” 

Jan hurried to take off his hat. 

“Good evening, ma’am.” 

“You go off early mornings, captain?’ 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ He peered into the twilight of the hall 
and saw a hand lighting the suspension lamp. “But 
I’m not a captain, ma’am. I was a seafaring man one 
time; but I am a ship-carpenter now in a repairing job on 
a big coaster in the drydock, and I have to be over there 
early to get my gang started.” 

She was turning the wick of the lamp high and then low, 
and high again, and Jan was vexed to think he had not 
offered to light the lamp for her in the first place, especially 
as he now recognized in her the same sad-eyed woman who 
had showed him his room the evening before. It was 
twilight then, too, but she had lit no lamp in the hall or in 
the room, and Jan guessed why and did not blame her for 
it. The furnishings here, as in his room, were shabby. 

Jan began to feel a pity for her. There was that in 
the curve of her back which caused him to address her 
with unwonted gentleness—and ordinarily Jan was gentle 
enough for anybody's taste. Yes, she was the same 
woman; but if he had met her anywhere else he would 
not have known her. She was now all tidied up. Her 
clothes were fresh, her shoulders had lost their droop. 
Her face was less pale and there was a glow in her eyes. 

Jan’s room was on the second floor and now he ascended 
the stairs to go there. At the top of the stairs he glanced 
back; but catching her looking at him he looked quickly 
away. From the darkness of the second-floor hallway, 
however, he could peer down and she could not see him. 
She was still there, standing under the lamp which was 
now at full blaze. One arm had been raised high in regu- 
lation of the wick and now she raised the other to steady 
the lamp, which was swinging. Her figure was in the 
shadow from the waist down, but her bust, her neck, face 
and long, slim hands were in full light. 

“T’d never took her for the same woman never!” 
thought Jan. 


**Den't You Open Your Mouth When You See Her" 


Next evening Jan saw her again, this time in the narrow 
second-floor hallway near the stairs. She shrank against 
the stair-rail to let him pass. Jan drew up against the 
wall. She mutely indicated that he should pass. 

“After you, ma'am,” said Jan, and resolutely waited. 

“Thank you,” she said, and passed on. At the head of 
the flight of stairs she turned her head. Jan was still there. 

“Is your room all right? She asked the question 
hurriedly, awkwardly 

“All right, ma’am.” 

“And not too noisy for you here? 
I mean.” 

“Noisy? Huh! What's any noise they can make to 
the roar of wind and sea? And a ship-carpenter, too, 
ma’am —he soon gets used to noise.” 

“Of course.” She glanced furtively at him. “Good 
night.”” She hurried downstairs. 

That night when Jan, who read romantic fiction to 
relieve his loneliness, laid down his stirring medieval tale 
to go to bed, he did not follow up the intention with 
immediate action, as usual. 

Ey-and-by he raised the window-sash; and the cool, 
damp sea-air feeling good he leaned well out to enjoy it 
It was a cloudy night, with a touch of coming snow in 
the air; but for all that a night to enjoy, only for the 
racket ascending from the poolroom. 

“I don’t think much of those people down there,” 
thought Jan as he lowered the sash all but six or eight 
inches for fresh air and picked up the alarm clock from 
the rickety dresser. “‘I wonder if she’s one of ’em?” And 
he began to wind theclock. “‘ But sure she ain’t —sure not.’ 

Jan had been holding the clock absently in his hand 
Suddenly he set it down and scolded himself —“ Jan Ting 
loff, remember you has to be up at six in the morning!" 
and undressed, blew out the light and slid into bed, and 
tried to go to sleep. And he did after a while; but his 
last thought before he fell into slumber was: “Who'd 
ever think one day a woman could grow so young-looking 
the next day?”’ 


the basement noise, 





Many an evening after that Jan met the landlady on 
the stairs or in the hall, and always she stopped to ask 


her. Yet it was a pity—oh, a pity! 
and Jan, still thinking what a pity, was 
going out for a lonesome walk one night, when who should 
meet him on the front stoop but that same top-fleor girl! 
And no sliding by her this time. She nipped the lapel of 
his coat with a dexterous thumb and forefinger 
“Why, hello, cap! Where yuh goin’?” 
**Nowheres.” 
“Then you got time, ain’t you, to buy a girl a gla 
She stopped and winked sport vely 


‘ 

**Glass o’ what?” 

“Why, ginger ale!" She laughed at his surprise. “You 
thought I was goin’ to say beer, or maybe somethi: 
stronger, didn't yuh? But I don’t drink no hard stuff 
No. An’ I was dyin’ for a drink 0’ somethin’ 
pops out that door. An’ I know yuh al 
“How do you know I ain't a hinge?” 
“Oh, don’t 1? Leave it to me to pick a sport from a 
piker.”’ 

“But I’m no sport either.” 

‘You could if yuh wanted tuh An’ yuh ain’t any 


hinge, even if they do say you're a Dutchmar Come 
: 





an’ let’s go in back an’ have a couple o’ bottles o' ging: 


ale in Hen’s place.” 


And Jan followed her into the private room beyond 
the poolroom—the room to which, as he had gathered 
before this, the street giris of that section steered drunker 
sailors. The ginger ale was brought in by the proprietor 
himself. Jan threw down a ten-dollar bill. Jan had 
good many bills with him that evening—his month 
wages; and seeing it was the fashion round there to shov 
your money when you pa d for anything, why, hed sh« 
them —even if he was a Dutchmar that he could carr 
a wad too. 

“Say, cap, but yuh must be drawin’ down good coi 

“Oh, a boss ship-carpenter gets prett good wage 
And with one splendid sweep Jan emptied his gias 

I should say ye An’ there’s tinhorners round here 
that if they had half your wad Hen'd have to ring in the 


fire alarm to put "em out they'd feel themselves su 


warm rag But what d’yuh say to another ginger ale 


“Sure,” said Jan, and called aloud for them And 
again Hen brought in the ginger ale in two long glass 
but also with two empty bottles to show Jan by the label 
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that it was the real imported and no phony stuff; and Jan 
said, “‘I know! I know!” as he paid and waved Hen away. 

A door led from this back room into the lower back 
hall of the house, and in the shadow of the back hall Jan 
thought for an instant that he saw the landlady’s figure; 
but he wasn’t sure. Two minutes—or it may have been 
five minutes —later, a boy whom Jan had noticed round the 
house came into the room by way of that same door and 
said to the girl: 

“Mrs. Goles wants to see you a minute.’ 

“Tell her I got no minute to spare—-not now.” 

The boy went out and quickly came back. 

“Mrs. Goles says for you to come out and see her or 
she'll have the policeman in off the beat. He’s at the 
corner now.” 

The girl went out. 

“Who's Mrs. Goles?” asked Jan of the boy. 

“Why, she’s the landlady.” 

“Oh!” said Jan. So that was her husband, the hand- 
some proprietor with the evil eyes. ‘“‘Poor woman!” 
muttered Jan, and absent-mindedly drank his ginger ale. 

The boy was still there. ‘ Where is Mrs. Goles now?” 
asked Jan. 

The boy jerked his head. “‘Out there on the back stairs.” 
Jan stood up. “Here!” He handed the boy a quarter. 
‘A wonder a boy like you hangs out round here!” 

“T run Mrs. Goles’ errands. I been runnin’ ’em since 
I was a kid. My mother used to work for her mother.” 

Jan was heading for the side door, the door which led 
into the alley. 

“Will I tell her you’re comin’ back, mister?” 

“Tell who?” 

“Why, that girl you was with.” 

“Tell her nothing. Nor”—Jan nodded his head toward 
the poolroom—‘“‘him. Better go home. This is no place 
for a good boy like you.” 

Jan went out by the alley; and from there, after peeking 
to see that nobody was looking out of the poolroom win- 
dows, he stepped quickly up the front steps of the house. 

Cautiously he unlocked the door. He could hear voices, 
but not distinctly. Quietly he tiptoed toward the head 
of the back stairs. It was Mrs. Goles talking. 

“Didn't | warn you again and again never to bother 
him?" Jan heard. 

“An’ why not?” 

“Why? He’s a lodger—that’s why.” 

“Is that why? Say, but ain’t you takin’ an awful 
sudden interest in yer lodgers though! Are yuh sure you 
don’t want him for yerself? Are yuh sure he ain't something 
more than a lodger?”’ 

“You—you 

“Me—me! Yes, me. D’yuh think I ain’t been on to 
yuh? D’yuhthink ] ain’t seen any o’ that billy-dooin’—yuh 


, 
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an’ him upstairs in the entryway—huh? An’ d’yuh 
think Hen ain’t wise too? D’yuh think he gave me 
the top-floor room for nothin’—-huh? Oh, yes; we’rea 
couple o’ come-ons— Hen an’ me—oh, yes! Run along 
now, Salomey—he’s there, waitin’ for me. D’yuh 
hear—waitin’ forme! They all fall when yuh play ’em 
right. All of ’em. Thought yuh had’m to yerself 

huh? Well, guess different next time; for he’s out there 
waitin’ for me—the soft-headed Dutchman! Beat it! 
Beat it when yer gettin’ the worst of it. An’ talk any 
more about a policeman—an’ see what Hen says to it!” 

Jan could hear Mrs. Goles running up the stairs 
behind him. He hurried up, intending to get to his 
room and hide away before she knew; but it was the 
last key of the bunch which fitted the lock; and before 
he had the door opened she was up with him. 

She turned the hall light up to see him better. 

“Weren't you downstairs in the back room a minute 
ago?” she asked at last. 

“T was; but — Jan reached up a heavy hand 
and rubbed his forehead. “I was—I know I was; 
but ” somehow he was feeling bewildered. 

She drew nearer to him. 

“‘Come nearer the light. Stand where the light will 
be on your face. Let me see your eyes. There—you 
can’t keep them open. Did you drink that second 
glass of ginger ale—after it was brought in all opened 
up? Never mind trying to speak —just bow your head. 
You did? Oh, you poor innocent boy! Here—hurry 
into your room. And wait there. I'll be right back. 
Light the lamp if you can while you're waiting.” 

Jan managed to light the lamp. 

She was soon back with a bowl of something hot 
which she held to Jan’s lips—a nasty-tasting stuff. 
While he stopped once to get his breath she stepped to 
the door, took the key from the outside and set it on the 
inside. Shestepped to Jan’ssideagain. “‘Finishit!” she 
ordered. “Every drop. There—but sh-h!—hear’em?” 

“Hear what, ma’am?”’ 

“The footsteps—coming upstairs. Creeping up. Hear 
’em?” She jumped to the light and blew it out. She 
jumped to the door and turned the key. 

“Oh-h!” Jan had fallen backward on the bed and now 
was rolling from side to side. His stomach was griping 
him like a burning hand. 

“Hold in for a minute if you can!” she whispered. 

Nausea uncontrollable, as it seemed to Jan, was taking 
hold of him when a knock came on the door. ‘“Sh-h!” 
she warned, and Jan controlled himself. He wanted more 
than ever to vomit, but there came another knock on the 
door—and another. And then the knob was turned. 

A silence then; and then a voice—a man’s voice: “I 
told you you were crazy. He felt dizzy and went out into 

the street for some fresh air. You 
shouldn’t ’ve left him once he got 











the stuff into him. Take a look 
round the block. He’s probably 
lying in the gutter somewhere with 
that load into him.” 

The voice stopped, the steps 
moved, the stairs creaked. And 
Jan’s tortured stomach was allowed 
its relief. And while he retched in 
the dark Mrs. Goles held his head 
and, soaking a towel in the water- 
jar, bathed his forehead and face 
and neck, and kept wetting the 
towel and bathing his head with 
the cold water until at last, with 
a grateful sigh, Jan stood up and 
said: 

“IT think it’s all gone now.” 

“That’s good. So I’ll be leaving 
you. And you-——” They had 
been talking in whispers, but at 
this point her voice broke into a 
cough. When she spoke again her 
voice was husky and pitched in 
a higher key. « “But you—listen! 
You must leave this house!” 

“Why must I leave?” 

“Tt’s no place for you.” 

“And is it for you, ma’am?” he 
asked her. 

“For me? No—nor for any 
woman. But I’m talking about 
you. Tomorrow—don’t say a word 
to him downstairs—but tomorrow, 
when your week’s up, take your 
grip and walk out.” 

“The day after tomorrow,” 
amended Jan. “Tomorrow's Sat- 
urday and I has to be at the 
drydock. But what will become 
of you?” 

“There'll nothing become of 








“Shent"’ Said Jan, ““Sheht You Mustn’t"’ 


me—no more than before.” 
“He will beat you?” 


























It Was the Sound of Breathing, of Suppressed Voices 

“Beat me! If he don’t any more than beat me!” Jan 
fancied she was smiling at him in the dark. “But I'd 
better go. Good night.” 

“Good night,” said Jan. “And I'll see you tomorrow 
to say goodby.” 

“Yes,” she said. “I'll be about. Good night.” 

“Good night,” said Jan again, and found himself stand- 
ing at the door after it had opened and closed behind her. 


“TI wonder,” thought Jan, “if he will beat her!” And 
he stooped to lock the door. His hand was on the key, 
but he did not turn it. Who was that? Jan had keen 
hearing. He jammed his ear against the crack. It was 
the sound of breathing, heavy breathing, of breathing and 
tramping, and now—Jan had been listening for perhaps a 
minute—of suppressed voices. 

Jan stepped back to the washstand and poured out a 
glass of water. He took it at a gulp. He had another. It 
was cold and bracing to his fevered stomach. He stepped 
to the door, cautiously turned the knob and slowly drew 
the door to him. He peeped out. 

Under the hall light he saw them—she jammed back 
against the stair-rail and he with his hands at her throat. 
His back was to Jan. 

“Where is it? Come—give up!” he was saying. Jan 
could not hear what she said; but the man took a fresh 
grip and shook her. ‘Don’t tell me anything like that! 
You gave in at last and got the money off him. Giveit up!” 

“IT did not! I’m not that kind of a woman—not yet. 
I may be yet if you keep on—but I’m not yet. And he’s 
not that kind of a man.” 

“You’re not? And he’s not? And you an hour in his 
room with the door locked! You got money off him! 
Give it to me!” 

“N-no—no!” 

“You lie, you He shifted his grip to her hair 
and started to drag her along the hall. 

Jan stepped softly out, reached his arms round Goles’ 
shoulders, drew them tight against his own chest; and 
then, holding him safe with his elbows, he ran his fingers 
down until they felt the knuckles of the other’s hands. 
And then he squeezed. With thumb and forefinger of 
»ach hand he squeezed. Jan could pick up a keg of cop- 
per rivets with one thumb and forefinger and toss it 
across the deck of a ship. And now he squeezed. Goles 
hung on. Jan squeezed. The knuckles began to crack. 
“G-g-g ” snarled the other and loosed his grip. 

Jan relaxed the grip of his thumb and forefinger, swung 
the man round, walked to the head of the stairs, raised 
his left knee, pressed it against the small of Goles’ back, 
shifted his right hand to behind the man’s shoulders and 
suddenly let knee and arm shoot out together. In one 
magnificent curve, and without touching a step on the 
way, Goles fetched up on the lower hall floor. 

He stood up after a while and made as if to come back 
upstairs. As he did so Jan made as if to go down. 

Goles glared up at him. 

“So it is you!” 

“Yes, it’s me,” said Jan. ‘‘Come!” 
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“Come? No! But you wait there, will you? Just 
wait there and see what happens to you! Wait!” And 
even as he called that last “Wait!” he was running for 
the back stairs. 

Jan turned to her. She was sitting with her back against 
the stair-rail. Her knees were drawn up, and with elbows 
on knees she was supporting her head in her hands. 
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““Where is he gone to?” asked Jan. 

“T don’t know—to get his revolver probably.” 

Jan bent over to see her face. A great listlessness was 
all he could read there. 

“Would he shoot? Did he ever shoot anybody?” 

“Yes—two. But the police never found out who did 
it. You'd better get out while there’s time.” 

“And won’t he shoot you?” 

She raised her head to look at him. “‘ No,” she answered 
presently —‘‘not just now. He will some day—that’s 
sure. He promised me that more than once, and he means 
it; but I don’t think he will tonight.” 

“Then, if ever he meant it, he will tonight,”’ said Jan. 
“T don’t want to get shot; and I’m going. You better 
come too.” She shook her head. “ Yes.” He put an arm 
under her shoulder. ‘“‘Come.” 

“No, no. I mustn’t.” 

“But you must.” Jan put his other arm under her and 
lifted her to her feet; but yet she lay heavy, half-resisting. 
“Come,” said Jan. 
“T’ll take you out 


“Why?” Jan saw that she was staring at him. 
Suddenly her stare was transformed to a soft smile. 
“Sometimes these cabbies think they’re funny.” 

Presently the cab stopped. Jan looked out. It was a 
hotel, with a wide door and a narrow one. The narrow 
door was marked “ Ladies’ Entrance,” and through the 
transom a red light shone. 

“Wait,” said Jan. 

He went through the wide door to the desk. “I want a 
room for a lady,”’ he said to the clerk. 

“Lady? Sure. Four dollars.” 

Jan paid the four dollars and registered. 
touched a bell. A boy bobbed up. 

“*T will bring her in by the ladies’ entrance,” said Jan; 
but in passing out to the street he caught a glimpse of a 
room across the hall—a room with tables, and men and 
women at the tables, and drinks on the tables. He halted 
for a longer look and went out to the cab finally with a 
troubled look. 

“There’s a room for you, but’’—he took off his hat and 
ran his fingers through his hair I don’t think you ought 
to stay here.”” He had put his head inside the cab and 
was speaking low, so that the cabman should not hear. “I 
don’t think it’s a proper place for a lady.” 

“But” ‘I'm afraid we'll have to 
put up with it. She spread wide her rumpled 


The clerk 


she almost smiled 


Look!” 
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“‘T has to be at the drydock early in the morning or they 
cannot start work. Good night." He was holding his 
hat very stiffly in one hand, The other hand he extended 
to her. 

“Good night,” the woman said, and took his hand 
and clung to it. Suddenly she lifted it to her lips and 
sobbed 

A woman crying and kissing his hand, and all done so 
suddenly he couldn't stop it 
“Sh-h!” said Jan. “Sh-h! You mustn't 

“IT will. You're the first man ever came to the hous 
who didn’t look at me as if I was a street-walker, And 
he tried his best to make me one And | fought him 
and fought him; but not a soul to help me And a 
woman can’t hold out forever. I'd ‘a’ killed myself, but I 
was afraid to die that way 
when you came. And if you had been the wrong kind of 


Jan was shocked at himself 


I was beginning to weaken 


a man 
Sh-h! Don’t say things like that 
“But it’s so. And you he lped me to get Over it. Before 
But him! 
Almost on my wedding day he began to abuse me. 
‘No, no! 
“It’s true 
your mother 
years from a man except what was meant for my 
But a good mother 
I'li tell her so she'll 


] was married I used to dream of a man like you 


And when you told me you'd take me to 
that was the first message I'd got in five 


harm. 





of here—to my 
mother.” 

“Your mother?” 
she repeated, and 
straightened up; 
but almost in- 
stantly fell back. 
‘*Too late!’’ she 


whispered. 

‘“*What’s too 
late?”’ whispered 
Jan. 


“Too late to go. 
Hear him?” Jan 
heard steps on the 
landing below; and 
as he listened 
and looked the 
light in the hall 
below went out. 
“You can’t get out 
the front door in 
time now,” she said 
hopelessly. 

“There’s more 
ways than front 
doors to get out of a 
house. Andthere’s 
lights to put out 
up here too.” He 
reached up and 
turned out the gas. 
“Come,” he whis- 
pered, and led her 
into his room and 
locked the door. 

He groped for the 
bed, tore off the 
sheets, twisted them 
tightly and knotted 
them together. 
“There!” he said, 
and, taking a turn 
of it under her 








understand,” 

‘Tomorrow is 
Saturday. Sunday 
morning you'll bein 
my mother’s house 
in Port Reek.” 

She stooped to 
kiss his hand again 

“Here! Here 
you mustn't!” 

‘I will—I will! 
And there! And 
there! And now 
good night. 

“Good night,” 
mumbled Jan. He 
hurried out of the 
room and all but 
fell over the beilboy 
in the hall. “What 
you hanging round 
for?”’ Jan almost 
hissed. ‘*Go below. 

The bellboy hur- 
ried downstairs 

“Say, but that's 
a new kind of an 
elopement for this 
shack!" he exploded 
to the clerk, and 
told him about it 

The clerk took a 
look at the register 
and read: “ ‘Mre 
H. G. Goles, City.’ 
Now I didn’i no 
tice that before 
*Mrs. Goles’ he 
registered, and 
not himself. Goles’ 
I wonder if that 
Hen’s woma! 
Well, if it is he'll 


get his good and 








arms, let her down 

from the window 

into the alley. Then he swept into his suitcase a few things 
from the dresser and snapped it, and dropped it out the 
window. s 

He was about to fasten one end of the twisted sheets 
about the bedpost, to let himself down; but hearing the 
doorknob slowly turning he did not finish the job. He 
dropped the sheet, lowered himself by his hands from the 
window-sill and let go. He landed all right. 

“Come,” he said, and led the way to the street. At 
the first corner he turned. At the next corner he turned. 
At the third corner a cab was in sight. He put her in. 

“Do you know,” Jan whispered to her, ‘ 
I could tell him to drive to?” 

“With me looking as I am? Why, no. 
hotel we can get into.” 

Jan addressed the cabman. 

“T want’’—he said it very distinctly, so that there 
could be no mistake—‘‘a good hotel to take a lady to.” 

“A lady? And a good hotel? Sure thing,” said the 
cabman. “Jump in.” 

Jan got in and sat opposite to her. She was restoring 
order to her hair. 

“Did the cabby laugh?” she asked. 

“No. Why should he?” 


‘a good hotel 


Tell him any 


Sometimes She Seemed to be Studying Her Husband 


skirt. Her eyes rolled down to indicate her torn bodice 
With her fingertips she touched the bruises on her face and 
the marks on her neck. “‘And I haven't even a hat on,” 
she concluded with an undoubted smile. 

fan gave in. He paid the cabman, and led her through 
the ladies’ entrance to where the bellboy was waiting 
The boy led the Way upstairs, ope ned a door and turned 
on the light. 

‘You wait out in the hall,”’ Jan said to the bellboy. 
“The lady may want hot water and things to clean up 
You know? The lady”—Jan tapped the boy on the 
shoulder—‘“‘fell out of a buggy and lost her hat.” He 
handed the boy a dollar bill. 

The boy tucked the bill away. 
He winked at Jan and left the room. 

Jan turned to her. I'll have a few things sent up in 
the morning.” 

She was standing straight and motionless in the middle 
of the room. 

‘You're good,” she said, but without looking at him. 

“And-—oh, my mother! I almost forgot her. She lives 
in Port Rock. Tomorrow night I'll put you aboard the 
boat for Port Rock. And I won't see you till then.” 

“Not till tomorrow night?” 


“You understand now? 
“I'm wise! I'm wise! 


plenty before He n 
done with hin 


And, say 
uh gel 4 Secor d look 


that Swede 


‘Yes, and the police ll get Hen 


aint 


suc h a gi k when 

“1 don’t know | didn't get a second look at him; bu 
the way he pulled out that wa 
bucks for a dollar-'n’-a-half room And 


“S-st!"" warned the bo 


wad | charged him four 


It was Jan, reéntering the office 
“What's wrong? 


“Paper and envelope, please,” said Jar 


’ demanded the clerk. 


“Oh!” The clerk looked relieved and passed them over 
Jan took out a carpenter's thick-leaded pencil and wrote 
on the sheet of paper: “You must buy some things for 
the trip on the boat.”” He looked at the clerk and ther 
at the boy, and went out into the hall, folded one ten-doilar 
vill and two twenty-dollar bills inside the sheet, sealed 
ind addressed the envelope, and brought it in to the boy 

“You take this up to the lad 
away before she can open it 


y. Give it to her and hurr 

And if you are back in two 
minutes 
him half a dollar and pa ed out into the street 


The boy was back in less time Jat gave 


On Saturday evening at six o'clock the Port Rock boa 
was due to leave her dock At five minutes t 
Continued on Page 36 


six the first 
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NOTHING FOR S$ 


Sharks That Swim in the Business Sea 


By One of Their Victims 


TLLVUSTRATEDO BY 


HERE was nothing about the pleasant girl at the 
[Meet to suggest the shark. She was a light-haired 

young woman of about thirty, with clear, gray eyes, 
set widely apart, and narrow lips that closed tightly on 
white, sharp teeth. She was dressed in a brown tailor-made 
suit. Her voice was low. 

“We give you forty dollars,” she said, ‘“‘and you pay 
back five dollars a week for twenty weeks.” 

“But, Miss Biank,” I protested, “that makes one 
hundred dollars for forty!” 

“It’s the best we can do,”’ she answered. “There's 
risk in this business. We lose a good deal of money 
through dishonest men who borrow and skip out. With 
your salary of twenty a week, you can easily pay five; and 
in a few months the debt will be cleared up.” 

I had to have the money and Miss Blank knew it; but 
still 1 hesitated. 

“What will happen,” I asked, “if, sometime, I can’t pay 
on the day? Suppose I’m sick. Will you show leniency?” 

“Why, most assuredly. You'll find us square and 
upright. We'll treat you right.” 

She handed me the papers to sign. One was a promise 
to pay five dollars a week for twenty weeks—my wages 
to be attached if I failed to pay. The other seemed to be 
a power of attorney. I did not get a chance to read the 
papers through, but I did notice that there was no mention 
of the forty dollars. 

“*How’s this?”’ I asked. 

“You'll get your money 4s soon as you sign.” 


Borrowing Forty and Paying One Hundred 


I WROTE my name at the bottom of both papers. The 
girl drew four crisp ten-dollar bills from the drawer of 
her desk. I put the four ten-dollar bills into my pocket. 
I was in the jaws of the shark! 


I had never thought that I should have to go to a money- 
lender. Things had been going well. I was working in 
the city as a clerk in a large wholesale store. There were 
six of us in all— Anna, myself and the four children—the 
oldest seven and the youngest one; but my twenty dollars 
a week were enough. We lived in two stories of a nice 
littie house. We had six rooms and a bath, for which we 





7TRMA 


“That's Alt This 
Week,’’ I Said 


DEREMEAUX 


paid nineteen dollars a month. My wife, you 
see, was a farmer’s daughter, and she had been 
trained to save. 

Then, one day, five years ago, my wife and all 
four children came down with diphtheria. Those 
were the six worst weeks of my life. My little 
girl died; and I buried her—the minister and I 
without even a neighbor to help. When we came 
out of it I owed the landlord, the grocer, the 
butcher, the doctor, the druggist, the undertaker. 
I had not been to the office for six weeks, for it 
was up to me to cook, wash, and nurse Anna and 
the young ones night and day. My savings were 
gone. There was not a penny in the house and 
I was left with four invalids and—bills. I thought 
I should go crazy. 

An advertisement in my morning’s newspaper 
seemed like a message of hope. This is how it read: 
MONEY! MONEY! MONEY! 

Honest people can secure money through me in afew hours’ 
time; no red tape or delay about it. It cuts no figure to me 
who you owe or what you are going to do with the money; 
all you have to do is to prove to me that you are a trust 
worthy man or woman. Don’t injure your credit by giving 
a chattel mortgage on your household furniture and have it 
go on public records. If you are being worried by a number 
of small bills get enough money through me to pay up. Come 
in and talk it over with me today. JoHN Doe—Broker. 
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I Cannot Write 
Down the Bliasphemous Words That Woman Shrieked at Me 


Do you blame me for going? The newspaper 
was a respectable paper. It had always stood 
for honesty and reform. I had always believed in it. On 
entering the little office, I asked for Mr. Doe. That 
showed right off that I was a greener. All loan offices 
that I know of are managed by women. The man never 
appears and the name in the advertisement is not his 
real name. Most loan sharks use fake names. 

The girl with the gray eyes smiled. ‘‘Mr. Doe,” she 
said, “is out of town today. Did you come about money?” 

I had been wondering how I could begin the subject. 
The ice once broken, I answered all her questions. She 
asked me my name—and the names of my wife, my 
children, my father and my sister, my employer and my 
former employers, my landlord and my former landlords. 
I told my salary and the day it was due; and I gave her 
the names of several men who 
worked at the office and the 
addresses of the tradespeople I 
dealt with. Then I was told to 
call the next day. What stuck 
in my memory afterward was 
not these questions but the 
smiling way in which the girl 
had asked: “Did you come 
about money?” 

That Saturday night I gave 
my wife ten dollars instead of 
the usual twelve. “There are 
only five of us now,” I told her, 
“and we've got to pay off our 
bills.” I did not tell her about 
the loan company. I did not 
want to worry her. For fifteen 
Saturdays I went to that office 
to pay my five dollars. I never 
got areceipt. ‘‘We don’t give 
them,” said Miss Blank. 

I soon began to see what a 
bad bargain I had made. I was 
paying sixty dollars interest on 
forty dollars for two months! 
A bargain was a bargain how- 
ever. I had made my bed and 
must lie on it; but this was to 
be the end. When I had paid 
this off I was through with loan 
sharks. Was I through with 
them? The sixteenth Saturday 
came round and I didn’t have 
five dollars. I simply couldn’t 
get the money. 

I telephoned to Miss Blank: 

“T’ll have to ask you for an 
extension. I’m sorry, but the 
landlord wouldn’t wait.” 


‘g 
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Then the shark showed her teeth. “No, sir’ee,”” came 
the answer. “We don’t stand for that sort of business. 
If you don’t pay up we'll send a collector to your 
office.” 

“But I haven't got the money!" I pleaded. “I haven't 
got it, I tell you. You'll simply have to wait.” 

“You've another guess coming,”” she answered. Then, 
after a pause, she added sternly: ‘“‘Why don’t you come 
to the office instead of phoning like a coward?” 

I did go to the office. 

“You've no right to charge such interest!’’ I pro- 
tested. “‘I only borrowed forty dollars. I've paid back 
seventy-five already. It’s usury! I'll see a lawyer.” 

She laughed. 

“You'll cut a pretty figure in court! Suppose we 
swear we advanced you a hundred! You have no proof. 
Suppose we swear you've paid nothing back! You've 
got no receipts. It’s not usury, because we don’t lend 
money —we buy wages! Take it to a lawyer.” 

“Anyhow,” I replied, “lawyer or no lawyer, I won't 
be cheated. I have paid you seventy-five dollars and you'll 
get the rest when I’m ready.” 

“Oh, all right,” she answered. ‘“‘ We'll attach your 
wages Monday. If you lose your job don’t blame us.” 

“What do you mean? You promised secrecy!” 

“That was for honest men,” she answered. “ We treat 
people square who treat us square; but when we catch 
a scoundrel who wants to get out of an honest bargain 
we make it hot for him. We make an example of him.” 


How the Usury Piled Up 


HAT was the beginning. There followed a torrent of 
awful language. | was ashamed at being forced to 
listen. Suddenly her manner changed. 

“Listen, Mr. Luce,” she said. ‘“‘We lenders are not 
as black as we’re painted. And, to prove it, I'll make an 
exception in your case. Here’s my proposition,” she 
went on. “You still owe us twenty-five dollars. I'll 
lend you forty more. That will clean off the twenty-five 
and leave you fifteen cash. Christmas is coming and 
you'll need it.” 

“Well,” I answered, “that seems very square. I’m 
sorry for what I said. I was worried.” 

She made out some papers and handed them to me 
to sign. 

“Sixty-five dollars!” I gasped. “I thought you said 
forty.” 

“The forty costs you sixty-five. That’s our price. 

At last I understood. I had been a fool to trust her. 
Because I did not have five dollars I had to take a new 
loan and be charged twenty-five for the privilege; but 
what could I do? 

That evening I could not touch a mouthful of food. All 
through supper I thought and thought, going over in my 
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mind the humiliating experiences of the afternoon. I 
remembered words and looks that I had not at first 
noticed. Then, as soon as the dishes were cleared away, 
I went to the parlor, locked myself in and worked out my 
account with Miss Blank. This is how it looked on paper: 


RECEIVED PAY BACK MY LOSS 


PTS tte Se STs $100 $60 
PS aS el eh eee CR 65 25 
$85 


For fifty-five dollars in cash I had paid back seventy-five 
and still owed sixty-five. Thirteen more weeks, and 
then—Heaven help me!—I would never go near a 
money-lender again. 

It seems to me, as I look back on it now, that I was 
always just about te get clear, when something—usually 
a little thing—pulled me back. This time it was the 
grippe. I was in bed a week. There was little enough 
money in the house, but Miss Blank got what there was. 
I did not dare put her off. I gave the letter, inclosing the 
five dollars, to my little girl to mail. 

“Who is Miss Blank?” asked my wife that evening. 

“It’s a woman at the office,” I answered. “I had to 
send her directions.”” My wife said nothing, but a troubled 
look came into her eyes. 

When I returned to work I was more in debt than ever. 
There was no hope for it. I looked in my newspaper for 
the name of a new money-lender, scanning the four columns 
of such advertisements for one that 
seemed honest. There was no choice. 


During those years not a Saturday afternoon passed 
that I did not go from office to office paying my notes. 
Every hour of the day—on the walk to my work, in the 
office over my ledger, at lunch with my comrades—! 
thought, thought, thought of how I could gather together 
the money I had to have by Saturday. My work suffered. 
My health guve way. I could not eat. I could not sleep. 
I could not think when I was with others. I could not 
think when I was alone. 

I soon learned there was no pity to the shark. Only 
one of the women ever treated me kindly. She drove a 
hard bargain; but once she let me run three weeks and did 
not charge me extra. She was a hard woman, with a sharp 
tongue; but I am grateful to her. 

I had always tried to keep the collectors from the office 
by borrowing to pay; but one day I could not pay. They 
threatened to send a “bawler-out™ on Monday. And 
still I could not pay. 

All that Monday I thought with dread of the woman 
who was to come; but, as hour after hour passed, I picked 
up hope. For once the shark had relented! Then, as it 
drew near four o’clock, a large, slatternly, painted woman 
appeared et the railing and in a bellowing voice asked for 
Mr. Luce. I am sure every eye in the office was turned 
upon me— but I did notsee. My face was deep in my books. 

Have you ever thought how the condemned man feels 
as he walks from his cell to the electric chair? I did not 
glance aside at the forty faces turned toward me. I did 
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at the office knew; but I did not speak of it and they did 
not speak of it. The boss did not know. I could hold my 
place as long as the boss did not know 

“What is the use?” I sometimes asked myself. Here 
I was working year after year, not for my wife and the 
dear little children but for the loan shark. Would it not 
be better to throw up my job and find another? But what 
good would that do? They would attach my wages in the 
new job. They would send a “bawler-out” to the new 
office. I had heard of a promising young clerk in a depart- 
ment store who left his job to escape a shark, and got a 
new place under another name; but the shark put hi 
tracers at work and the man was found and discharged 
Four times he changed his name; four times he got a new 
place, and—four times the shark found him! At last he 
left for Cuba; but even there the shark followed him. A 
file was placed against his wages; the man was dismissed 
again. And that was the last of him! 


I thought I had seen the worst of the shark, but I 
was mistaken. In the last year of my slavery | went 
to a new company Again the same questions, the same 
promise of secrecy, the same woman manager — polite, 
businesslike, but.with cruelty in her eyes. Only one thing 
was different—to evade the laws in the state in which 
they did business this company had become the agents 
of a firm in another state. When you signed the papers 
which they never let you see--and what would have 

been the use anyway’?—you were 


really giving them the right to sign 





At last I picked out a company 
located as far away from the first 
one as I could find. Again I bor- 
rowed forty dollars, promising to 
pay five dollars a week for fourteen 
weeks. I had now ten dollars to pay. 
I worked overtime. I saved. I 
scrimped. I let the children go 
about in rags. My home became 
shabby. Another baby came—and 
we had to move into a smaller flat. 

The more I struggled, the deeper 
Igotin. I was like a man ina quick- 
sand. Soon I went toa third lender; 
then to a fourth; then to a fifth. 

A year rolled round and Christmas 
came. I shall never forget my walk 
home that Christmas Eve. I had 
only five dollars in my pocket. Out 
of my week’s wages I had paid six- 
teen dollars to money-lenders. 

As I came into the room, Anna 
wished me a “ Merry Christmas!” 
It suddenly came to me that she 
had grown old during this last year. 
Did she suspect? 

I laid the five dollars on the 
kitchen table. 

“That’s all this week,” I said. 
My voice was gruff, though God 
knows I did not wish it to be. 


Deeper and Deeper 


“We'll make it do somehow,” 
she answered. Then, looking at me 
wistfully: ‘“‘No little presents for 
the babies?” 

“No.” 

I did not speak harshly that 
time; but she began to cry. A 
great pity swept over me. It was 
she who was bearing the burden. I 
longed to take her in my arms and 
explain; but I could not. I could 
not tell any one. 

“I'll not take supper tonight,” I 
said; and again the harsh tone crept 
into my voice, 

All that night 1 sat alone in the 











dark, planning. I found myself 
staring at nothing, thinking out 
foolish schemes that I had thought of a hundred times 
before. I had been with the money-lenders fifteen months. 
I had borrowed forty dollars and had got other sums 
perhaps a hundred dollars in all. I had paid back four 
hundred or five hundred dollars—I did not know which. 
I still owed three hundred. Would it go on forever? 
Should I always slave and serape and borrow to pay? 
Was there no escape? 

For three years more I struggled. Again and again I 
borrowed to pay. I hated the weary round of weekly 
visits to half a dozen offices. I hated the elevators that 
took me up; I hated the green carpet in Miss Blank’s 
room, and the blue-and-yellow rug in Miss Ward's; I 
hated the women that I saw—but I feared them even 
more than I hated them. 








“You've Been a Faithful Employes for Right Years; But You're a Blamed Foot!" 


not know whether pity or contempt was in those faces. 
I thought only of one thing 
Is there anything worse than the cruelty of the shark 
I cannot write down the blasphemous words that woman 
shrieked at me. They would not be printed if I did 
I do not know how long | stood there. It might |! 


been a minute or an hour All | know is that one of the 


how to quiet (his woman 


mento this day I do not know which—-thrust a bill 
into my hand, which | turned over 
I do not remember walking back to my desk, but I do 
remember the years of waiting before the bell rang for the 
end of the day’s work! 


Lo Lhe painted woma! 


I had learned my lesson. I had been taught that it 
was up to me to pay and, if 1 could not, to borrow to 
pay —to borrow on any terms. I knew now that the men 





your name to any papers in that 
state. 

To this firm I went every Satur- 
day, put my five dollars in an en- 
velope and mailed it to this other 
company. If my letter was delayed 
even a single day a company 
called a collection company, though 
it was one and the same firm—sent 
me a protest,and I had to pay the 
five dollars and a dollar and a half 
extra. They were always running 
in new charges on you. Once | 
forgot to put a stamp on the letter. 
That cost me a dollar and a half, 
Often, I am sure, they received the 
money On time, but wanted the ex 
tra dollar and a half. I had no 
proof. I had no receipts. I had 
no rights. When | complained to 
the usual woman manager—she 
shrugged her shoulders 

“I don’t know anything about it, 
she said. “We sell your notes and 
have no control over them.” 


Gouged Again 


Again and again I got protests 
from this company and had to pay 
six dollars and a half instead of five 


The n, (WO years ago, my iitlie pat y 
died. 1 wrote to the ompany, 
telling them of the expense it would 
put me to, and begging an extension 
ol a week. There was no answer; 
but when I came to wor Monday 
there was the protest im On the 


table! 

To meet this payment of six dol 
lars and a half I had to make a new 
loan. That is the hellish part of 1 


to pay One you must borrow from a 


cond; to pay a second you muat 
borrow from a third Ava | we 
lo my new per and ched it 


new morn 
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Waited n turr A young girl 
cashier was seated at a high desk ind near the window 
stood a oung, light-haired fellow he looked ke a 
carpenter His blunt finger ervou ar ed on the 
panel. His eyes wandered from the church ross th 
treet to the closed door of the inner office Chere 
Wil t hagyard look on ! luce and his lips moved em- 
Dlinygly Sudden he door o ¢ inner effice pened ind 
a by, bDiack-bearded man with huge s ried | i 

furbied out 
Phe ma the office sprang forward Don't, J 

he cried He put his arm round his [nend and ted him 
to the outer door; and, even as he did so, | sa tt Diy 
fellow break down and begin to sob As I turned ch 


at heart, a dark-eyed litt 


le woman touod belore re i 
smule upon her lip 
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The Thirty-Thousand-Dollar Sla 


By Richard Washburn Child 
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T NINE o'clock in the evening of 
AN February second, a tall, spare 
a figure of a woman whose face 
was heavily veiled stalked into the vaulted 
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for once see the woman’s countenance 
so that he could tell whether any emo- 
tion was written upon it, and perhaps 
read from an expression of fear or one of 





and domed waiting room of the New 
Terminal Station. 

This woman carried in her hand a small 
leather bag apparently brand-new and also 
apparently the object of her nervous con- 
cern. The brass lock on the bag was 
sealed by a piece of steel wire, the two 
ends of which were fastened by a lozenge 
of pressed lead. 

The woman, having seated herself on 
one of the benches, felt the leather sides of 
the neat receptacle several times, as if 
she either wished to be sure that its con- 
tents were stili intact or, not knowing what 
was in the bag, desired to determine what 
it contained. 

The hour was not a busy one for the 
great station, but nevertheless people of all 
types came and went continually, some 
strolling lazily about as if time were pass- 
ing painfully, others waiting as if to meet 
the other half of an appointment; and 
occasionally some brisk click-clack of run- 
ning feet spoke of haste. Large railroad 
stations at all hours are places of both 
panting and sighs; in this one at the 
moment there was also the sound of a 
cleaner’s broom and the rattle of dish- 
washing reverberating from far away in 
the restaurant. Occasionally, too, there 
came the faint roar from the streets and 
with it the tail ends of drafts of the cold 
night outside. 

With one«f these drafts arrived a spare 
and sinewy young man who put forth a 
good first appearance in his dress, but who, 
a close observer would have remarked, was 
clothed for summer rather than for winter. 
He blew upon his cold, red fingers and, 
without showing any interest in his sur- 
roundings, slouched into a corner of a 
bench opposite the woman, stared up at the 
haze that seemed to sway in the station's 
dome, and, stretching his arms, yawned 
audibly. 

No one—least of all, perhaps, the 
woman —would have suspected this bored 
newcomer of having any interest in any- 
thing particular in the whole waiting room. 
Yet when the telephonic contrivance on 





guilt an indication of what he desired to 
know. 

It was several minutes before she took 
from her purse a small jackknife and, 
believing herself unwatched, deliberately 
began to rip the stitches in one of the bag’s 
corners. She worked with care, as if she 
planned to sew up the opening again and 
avoid detection when once her object had 
been satisfied. 

“She dresses pretty plain,” said the 
watcher to himself. “I wish I could see 
her face.” 

It was not necessary, however, to see 
her expression to know, when she had 
made the aperture and had peeked into 
it with one eye, that she had been shocked 
by what she had seen. 

She dropped the bag as if it were red- 
hot. Her body stiffened. For several 
minutes she sat staring vacantly ahead 
of her, apparently trying to realize the 
truth of some awful thing upon which her 
peeking vision had rested. 

“I'd like to see her face!” whispered the 
other to himself again. His palms felt the 
digging pressure of his nails. ‘“‘I wonder 
what she saw. I'll see this to the finish 
anyway!” 

The train rocked along. The woman 
folded her gloved hands and thrust them 
forward on her knees, as one of her sex 
does when in distress of mind. She seemed 
to be fighting a battle with her judgment. 
Once she lifted the bag and looked within 
once more as if to be sure her eyes had 
not deceived her. Again she uttered a 
soft exclamation and then leaned back to 
stare at the ceiling of the car. At last she 
sat up and buttoned her raincoat. It 
gave the impression that she had made 
a decision. 

This impression was verified when at 
the first stop a brakeman opened the door 
and bawled through the rush of cold 
air and smoke that he allowed to enter, 
“Foxburg! Foxburg!” 

The woman arose at once. 

“She ain’t going up the state,” ex- 
claimed her shadower under his breath. 











the wall had announced “Train 49, local 
to the north, on track 32,” he must have 
noticed the almost imperceptible start in 
the woman's angular body. He arose, yawned again, went 
to the ticket office and smiled through the polished brass 
grating at the half-automaton, half-human who frowned 
there. 

‘Does 49 go as far as the capital?”’ he asked out of the 
side of his mouth. 

“Last stop,” sang the man. “Two eighty-five one 
way. 

“I'll try anything once,” the young man said, pushing 
his hat back on his head. “That’s me! Here’s the kale.” 

As he walked across the waiting room toward the big 
elevators he did not seem to be watching the woman with 
the locked and sealed bag, who walked before him; he 
even stopped to buy some chewing gum and a newspaper, 
as if he did not care very much whether he lost sight of her 
or not, and he even felt his chin to see whether he was in 
fit condition to make himself attractive to the feminine 
world. Yet it was a fact that he had first seen this per- 
ticular woman and her mysterious bag long before she had 
reached the station. He had followed her, sticking closely 
to her trail. And, following, he had sensed a night of good 
luck. 

He was delighted to find that fortune stayed by him; 
the woman had not bought parlor-car accommodations. 
Therefore he could sit in a seat behind her and across the 
aisle, read up and down the sporting page with one eye, 
and with the other watch her every movement and reflect 
on and enjoy his catlike pursuit of quarry without any 
additional expense that might in the end be thrown away 
to no purpose. From his place of vantage, like a shadow 
that falis behind rather than before, he was in no danger of 
being observed; yet when the conductor had come through 
and tucked the woman’s ticket into the binding on the top 
of a plush seat he could see that his surmise that the 
woman was going to the last stop had been correct. 





“Is it Blackmail, Eh?" 


“TI have luck with women,” he said to himself, smiling 
at a newspaper cut of a beautiful dancer who had just 
declared for anti-vivisection. ‘Especially when I’m alone 
with ’em,” he added, looking about as if to count the five 
or six other passengers in the car. 

Though almost empty this interior was warm—so 
comfortably and sleepily warm that, after a day spent in 
the cold wind, he wished that his business there did not 
make it necessary for him to sit up straight and resist 
the soporific effect of the rocking of the coach on its springs 
and the hum and click of the wheels on their tracks. 

The woman and her actions had begun to be an interest- 
ing study. With timid, covert motions she had drawn the 
fascinating sealed bag into her lap and again was feeling 
of its bright new leather sides. Once, without lifting her 
veil, she looked about as if she felt eyes fixed upon her, but 
all she saw of the observer was a widespread sheet of want 
advertisements, and she returned to her strange occupa- 
tion of turning the bag round and round, studying its 
contour, testing its weight, inspecting its seams, trying to 
pry open a corner of its mouth to achieve a peek through a 
narrow crack. Whether or not she was doubtful of the 
safety of that which the bag contained, or was suffering 
from curiosity, doubly sharp because that of a woman, the 
young man could not determine. He found himself, none 
the less, as eager as she to have a single look within the 
leather receptacle. The leaden seal was not a usual 
decoration for a commonplace bag carrying a change of 
clothes and a bottle of tooth-powder; small, new traveling 
bags were not ordinarily the objects of so much care or 
curiosity. 

This reflection passed many times through the mind of 
the shrewd, crafty-faced young man, without leading te 
any firm conclusion as to the nature of what was hidden 
within the mysterious satchel. He wished that he might 





“‘T’ll take a chance on this.” 

He, too, got up and, brazenly whistling 
a popular melody, slouched after the 
woman and found himself on the platform of the station, 
waiting to see what action she would take next. 

Foxburg, as all know, is a smoky but prosperous manu- 
facturing place not ten miles from the metropolis. Its 
hotels have not yet outgrown the custom of sending 
a bus and clamorous porters to the trains. 

“Tmperial Hotel, ma’am,”’ called a hotel runner up. 

For a moment she appeared undecided; then, clasping 
the bag tightly, she stepped into the bus. 

“What sort of a shack have you got?” asked the young 
man in a loud voice. 

“It’s all right. If I said it wasn’t I’d lose my job,” said 
the Imperial representative. ‘Step in.” 

“T’'ll try anything once,” the young man answered. 
He had spoken with such well-simulated doubt that he had 
successfully concealed his desire to ride in that particular 
conveyance with its single feminine passenger. “Drive 
on. It’s beginning to snow.” 

The botel was not far from the station. The woman, 
without lifting her veil, registered first. Her writing was 
not preceded by the slightest hesitancy and the man 
behind her believed she had inscribed her own name. 

“Miss Mary Inness,” read the clerk. “Front! Room 
42. See if those gas-fitters have cleaned up in the bath.” 

“Tee water,”’ said Miss Inness in a sweet but firm voice. 
“And are there telephones in the rooms?” 

“No,” answered the clerk. ‘‘ You'll have to come down 
and use that booth over by the cigar-case for long distance.”’ 

“Room 42,” said the young man to himself, still 
slouching in the background. 

“ Just the night?” asked the clerk after Miss Inness left. 

“Yep,” answered the other. 

“Front! 31. Two dollars, please.” 

“You win,” replied the guest, tossing over a bill. ‘What 
about fire-escapes?”’ 
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“There’s one just outside your window, my friend,” 
answered the clerk, sticking the pen into the potato. 

The newcomer, who nodded, waited for the elevator, 
sharpening a match with a jackknife. He still whistled 
the popular melody. When he had reached his room and 
the boy had closed the door after him he quickly slipped off 
his shoes, kicked them under the bed, drew a little leather 
pouch filled with fine lead shot --which is commonly called 
a life-preserver or blackjack or persuader—from his coat 
pocket, and, opening a hairwide crack in his door, listened 
for sounds in the hall. 

He did not have to wait long. After one hundred and 
twenty seconds, during which he puffed on a cigarette, his 
ears caught the sound of a door down the corridor. He 
heard the lock turned from the outside and the rustle of a 
woman’s dress going toward the stairs. 

“She wants to telephone,” he breathed softly. 
lucky with women!” 

A moment later he had crept down the hall as stealthily 
as a feline. The corridor was dimly lighted. He felt the 
raised numbers on a door or two until he was sure he had 
come to the right one. 

{t did not yield to a cautious manipulation of its knob. 
He tried without result a key of his own that he carried as 
a convenience and that is known as a skeleton. Trained in 
quick observation and action, he glanced above him, saw 
a half-closed transom, looked up and down the hall, then, 
placing his fingers on the dusty ledge, drew himself up and 
peered through the opening. 

The room was lighted. The girl's raincoat hung over a 
chair. Two hatpins stuck up in the pincushion on the 
bureau. The bag was not visible. 

Few men are as graceful in their motions as this one in 
reaching for the ledge, first with one stockinged foot and 
then with one knee, and drawing himself through the frame 
of the transom. Indeed the easy, noiseless invasion of this 
chamber was so well executed that even the man himself, 
standing on the floor inside, congratulated himself on the 
perfection of the performance that had been accomplished 
without disturbing the adjustable glass window or the rod 
that fastened it in place. 

He knew, however, that every watch-tick counted. He 
surveyed the room and noted five possible hiding-places 
for the bag—under the bed or bedding, in or under a 
bureau drawer, on top of the old-fashioned wardrobe, 
behind the tarnished radiator or in the closet. When he 
had finished his whirlwind search the closet door stood 
open, some of the bureau drawers were resting on the 
floor, the bedding was thrown in a heap against the base- 
board and he himself had just stepped into the bathroom. 

The bag itself was sitting there on the washstand! A 
piece of gaspipe left by the fitters was beside it. It sug- 
gested that the woman had thought of it as a possible 
weapon. 

There was no time for an inspection of the bag’s con- 
tents by peeking. He thrust his fingers through the 


“I'm 





The Man Ahead Did Not Hear Any Sound 
Other Than the Wail of the Wind 
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opening that the woman had made and found 
them in contact with a folded piece of paper. 
This he drew forth. 

The bathroom was dark; he had brought no 
matches. Something was written on this sheet. 
With quick motions he returned to the light of 
the chandelier in the chamber. 

The paper was a plain sheet 
face these typewritten words: 


bearing on its 


A woman will hand you this. Didn't dare to send agent 
number 3, fear of being watched. There is thirty thousand 
here, all bills from Boston bank and can’t be traced, Ten 
thousand to Gloomy for upstate votes. Five to Happy for 
his crowd. They are acting together. Fifteen to double up 
after rollcall nay votes on House Bill 42,110. Depend on you 
not let city reps know what farmers got per vote. 


“Tt’s the anti-gambling bill!’’ exclaimed the 
intruder, being somewhat more familiar with the 
legislation than most citizens. ‘Thirty thousand! 
And goes to vote tomorrow afternoon. Mary, 
whoever she is, is going to play the double-cross 
on the gang. No wonder she threw a fit when 
she seen what was in the bag. I certainly have 
luck with women!” 

He dropped the sheet on the towel that served 
as a cover for the marble-topped table. As if 
echoing its soft rustle there came a slight sound 
from the door. Some one had inserted a key. 

The man’s first instinct, as it would have been 
had he been invading a private home in the night- 
time, was to put out the lights. Here in a hotel, 
however, it would probably mean a scream or 
shout, followed by many pairs of running feet 
and no hope of escape. His second instinct was 
to draw the life-preserver from his back pocket 
and deal the person at the door a sleep-inducing 
blow from behind as he or she entered. It was 
too late! His third instinct was to slide down on 
to the floor and wriggle under the bed. But the 
disordered room would be enough to discover his 
presence! His fourth inspiration was a good one. 
The woman, who was probably now at the door, intended 
to misappropriate thirty thousand dollars of a corruption 
fund. Had she meant to deliver the bag as directed she 
would now be on the train on the way to the capital. The 
money was now hers. She and he were in the same diffi- 
culty. Both were thieves. He lit a cigarette, and, sitting 
down in the wicker rocking-chair, crossed his legs. The 
door opened. The woman stepped in. 

“Don’t scream, Mary,” said the man almost noncha- 
lantly. ‘“‘Perhaps you and I can fix this up between us.” 

He had an opportunity to study her unveiled counte- 
nance in the moment that followed his words. He had 
expected her to show her emotions in a change of expres- 
sion, but was astounded to see how quickly she recovered 
from her astonishment and how little she disclosed of fear. 

She was thirty-two, perhaps, tall and not unattractively 
angular, and, though her face was marked as if by routine 
office work of some kind and appeared tired, she was not 
lacking in a certain reminiscence of beauty. She had gray 
Her hair was parted severely in the middle, as if to 
indicate that she was some sort of a feminine sacrifice 
dedicated to the machinery of the business world. 

“Come in and shut the door,” cajoled the man. “I'm 
not in love with you. And you aren't going to call help to 
get me into trouble, because that would mean trouble for 
you. We're in the same fix. Come in!” 

He was playing a dangerous game. He knew it. He 
pointed to the paper on the table to indicate he had read 
it. With the greatest satisfaction he saw her close the 
door after her. 

“Who are you?” she asked in a tense whisper. 

““My name’s Paymaster,” he replied good-naturedly. 
“I bet on a horse by that name once and won a pot of 
money. I’m going to tell you the truth. I’m a crook.” 

Miss Inness gathered herself. 

“You interest me,” she said. 

Paymaster smiled with admiration. 

“T have no specialty,” he went on; “I do the thing that 
comes along. That’s why the poiice haven't got me classed. 
I'd have had your thirty thousand if you hadn't come back 
at the wrong time, but even then I usually have luck with 
women. I've got a proposition. After all, it’s your wit 
against mine—ain’t it?”’ 

“T suppose so,” replied the woman coldly. 

“You were sent up by somebody, probably a lawyer, 
with this here bag of vote-getters. Here is a piece of 
typewriting that goes with it. It looks as if the man 
wouldn’t trust to dictation and rapped this out himself. 
But he knows that typewriting can be traced to the 
machine that did it. I know it can and so do the police. 
With this paper you've got the man who sent this dough 
and the whole gang, too, right by the throat. They can’t 
holler for their money back or they'd call the district 
attorney.” 

“I realized that,’ said Miss Inness, leaning against the 
foot of the bed. “But I suggest you do not talk so loud.” 


eyes. 





He Received the Impression 
That the Stenographer Was 


Laughing at Him 


“Right-o,” said Paymaster. “ Well, now, I've come into 
this. The worst thing you've got on me is that I'm in your 
room, being as I climbed over the transom. But I've got 
something worse on you. You started off with the thirty. 
And we've both got something worse yet on your boss. He 
sent the money and wrote the letter. How do we divide?” 

Mary Inness smiled, with a trace of sadness. 

“You don’t quite understand,” she said quietly. “You 
see, I’ve just telephoned Mr. Valingworth, who employs 
me, that Iam here. He is on his way by automobile 
now. He asked for a conference. That changes the thing 
somewhat, doesn’t it?" 

Paymaster’s face indicated by a little flash of anxiety 
and fear that it did. 

“Who are you anyway?” he said, leaning forward. 

“I’m the woman with whom you say you are going to 
have luck. There is no reason for concealing what you can 
find out. I’m a stenographer. I’m the personal stenog- 
rapher and secretary and recipient of abuse of Mr. Colon 
D. Valingworth, of Valingworth & Dowse, Pine Street 
I’ve had the position for fifteen years. I am not exactly a 
thief. I have the thirty thousand dollars, to be sure, but 
I intend to give it to the Clinton Home for Women. It 
will be better there than in the legislature. I made up my 
mind to that when I had confirmed my suspicions on the 
train. I'm not a fool Mr. Vv. had no one else he could 
trust as he did me. He believed I'd carry out any orders 


faithfully, like a piece of machinery with nothing human 


in it. He told me to go to a hotel up there in the capital 
and at eight tomorrow to put the bag outside room 89 and 
rap twice on the door and go away. But I am human 
after all. So the money goes to the Clinton Home unless 


Mr. V., 
thousand dollars by fulfilling a certain condit 
“What?” asked the astonished Paymaster 
condition? Unless what?” 
“Unless Mr. V. allows me to tell him how I came to him 
a fresh and hopeful giri, fifteen years ago, tender of heart 
and spirit, and how he has played upon my 


when he comes, is willing to win back the thirty 


“What 


necessity to 
earn a living to keep me working year after year and giving 
two dollars of labor for every dollar he paid me. And unless 
he allows me to tell him how he has taken advantage of my 


necessity to live by swearing at me, abusing me, bullying 
me, and of how in his pleasanter moods he has 
the woman in me out of me by his « 
poking fun at all that’s good and beautiful. He 


me dry! I've been a cringing, spiritless machine. And 


this dirt) 


prea hed all 
cal talk and his 
squeezed 
now he wants to use me in dirty business, as if 
he owned my soul. And I won't give him back the money 
unless ai 

“You're joking!” he exclaimed 

“I said unless * she answered firmly. 
7" Pay master repeated 
“Unless he lets me slap his face!’ 
The thief sat silent a moment. Then 


snorted. 


“ Unless 


he laughed and 


Continued on Page 45 
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Drama a League From Broa: 
By IRVIN S. COBB 


York, on a Saturday, a matinée and a night per- 
formance of a new play by a new author. The 
theater, which was brand-new, had a seating capacity of 
about eighteen hundred and fifty. There had been no 
considerable advance sale, since the play itself had its 
first performance only a night or two before. Yet, long 
before the rise of the curtain in the afternoon, and again 
in the evening, the building was crowded until it could 
not hold another person without violation of the law. 
The man in the box office was under instructions from 
the management to keep account of those who came 
after the capacity had been exhausted; but these disap- 
pointed patrons came so fast and in such numbers that 
he speedily abandoned his attempt to keep the record 
with a pencil and a sheet of paper. He sat alongside 
his empty ticket-rack with a ticket-clip in his hand and 
for every person who passed his wicket he made a punch- 
mark in a long strip of cardboard. The tally showed 
that nearly six thousand applicants had been turned 
away. 

If this had happened on Broadway in the so-called 
theatrical zone there would have been long stories in 
the next morning’s papers about it. It would have 
furnished material for conversation up and down Broad- 
way for a fortnight. It would have been a nine days’ 
wonder of the theatrical district. Properly advertised 
and exploited—-as it would have been—it might have 
stretched into a nine months’ wonder. It happened, 
however, three miles or more from Forty-second Street, 
in the midriff of the East Side; and to the best of the 
writer’s knowledge and belief it has never been men- 
tioned in a single English-speaking newspaper of New 
York or any other city. 

The theater in question stands at Second Avenue and 
Second Street. There are tall tenements all round it 
and elevated lines passing it—one a block to the east, 
the other a block to the west. Behind it are forests of 
ciothespoles laden with frankly fluttering garments 
of red and blue and white, like the flag-dressed masts 
of domestic arks. It is as handsome a theater and as 
well-appointed and ornate as almost any of the newer 
theaters along Broadway; yet few persons along Broad- 
way ever heard of it. It is called Kessler’s Theater, and 
the plays that are seen there are all written in Yiddish or 
translated into Yiddish by Yiddish playwrights, and are 
interpreted by actors who speak Yiddish to audiences that 
understand it. The manager rarely or never advertises 
in the big New York newspapers, and for his patronage 
he depends upon a clientéle living entirely outside the 
districts from which New York theater audiences are 
supposed to be drawn, 


[ver were lately given at a theater in New 


The Playwright of the Cloak Trade 


HE name of this piay that created such a furor was 

The Reigning Slaves—signifying women whe rule and 
yet are ruled. One day last August, as he tells the story 
to me, the man who is part owner and manager and chief 
star was just leaving the building—then unfinished—in 
an automobile for his summer home on one of the beaches 
near the city. A young Russian Jew, shabby and thin, and 
in no way different from any number of other young 
Russian Jews in that same neighborhood, hurried across 
the sidewalk to the curb and, hailing Kessler, told him he 
had a play he wanted him to read. it is not highly prob- 
able that a Broadway manager could have been success- 
fully approached in the same fashion, but on the East Side 
they seem to have a way of doing these things differently. 
Kessler gave the eager stranger the address of his cottage 
and told him to come there at noon of the following day. 

At noon of the following day he was there, still shabby 
and more nervous than ever, with a roll of manuscript in 
his hands. In a bathing suit, sitting in the shadow of a 
pier, Kessler listened while the youth walked up and down, 
reading his play, oblivious of other bathers who were look- 
ing on curiously. By the time he finished reading the first 
act Kessler had heard enough. 

“*T will take your play,” he said, “and produce it as soon 
as I can get my theater finished and my company into 
rehearsals. How many other plays have you written?” 

“T never wrote any before this one,” said the overjoyed 
author. 

“What is your business?” asked Kessler. 

“I am a designer by cloaks,” said the other, meaning 
that he modeled garments in a loft factory somewhere. 

This is not a press-agent yarn. I am reliably informed 
that it happened substantially as I have told it here. The 
young cloak-designer dramatist—his name is Jacob 
Jacobson —speaks little or no English; and when he wrote 
The Reigning Slaves he had probably never seen the inside 
of an English-speaking theater. He knew no actors or 
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Jacob Adier and His Little Daughter Who Piays the 
Juvenile Roles in His Productions 


writers, and he knew nothing of the thing called stage 
technic except what he could gather from the far side of the 
footlights. Working ten hours a day in a sweatshop, he 
went at night to one or another of the Yiddish theaters, 
watching the performances from the cheapest seats in the 
top balcony. Sundays and holidays and at odd moments 
he wrote his play. It dealt with the life of the people he 
knew; the scenes were laid in a tenement in Norfolk 
Street, within ten minutes’ walk of the theater; his hero 
was a motorman of the Third Avenue carline, out of work; 
and his heavy man was a sweatshop operator who, becom- 
ing prosperous, had moved uptown—out of the Ghetto. 
The motorman’s wife, who had once been the sweetheart 
of the clothing manufacturer, was the axis of the play— 
and about her its action revolved. Naturally all the 
characters in the play were East Side Jews—immigrants 
or native-born; it is probable that among a!l the author’s 
acquaintances there was not one who was not a Jew. 

Jacob Jacobson was so overjoyed to find a manager who 
would produce his first brain-child that he offered to turn 
the play over to Kessler without a cent being paid down. 
To see and hear his lines spoken would be reward enough 
for him, he said; but Kessler cannily paid him the custom- 
ary binder on the spot and got his signature to a contract 
for all his output for three consecutive years. The Reign- 
ing Slaves was played for the first time in the middle of 
last fall. As in the case of a new play by an unknown 
author, the audience was not overly large and it was overly 
critical—as all East Side audiences are said to be. Next 
day, though, the East Side read the criticisms of the piece 
that were printed in the Yiddish newspapers—and that 
night the East Side was storming Kessler’s. 

The writer saw an act of The Reigning Slaves. Knowing 
no Yiddish, he was yet able to follow the action closely. 
Any person with eyes to see could have followed it. It 
seemed a great big play with a great big story to it, acted 
with realism and repression by a capable company. The 
house was packed to the doors by an audience that alter- 
nately laughed aloud and wept aloud—not weeping with 
the restrained and decorous emotion of a fashionable 
audience, but with full-voiced sobbing and sometimes with 
ejaculations. In the front row of gallery seats sat, side 
by side, an old bearded Jew—he looked like a pushcart 
pedler—and an old Jewish woman with the wig of the 
orthodox over her own hair and a shaw] about hershoulders; 
and both of them were crying until the tears streamed 
down their wrinkled old faces. About them were well- 
dressed young Jews of the second generation, also weeping 
when they did not laugh or applaud. The applause seemed 
to be directed not so much at the climaxes and the big 
scenes as at certain well-turned passages of speech or 
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way 


quick shifts of reasoning occurring in the quieter 

moments of the act. This I was told is a character- 

istic of these audiences—their best approval is for 
the line and for the thought that is behind the line 
rather than for the palpable stage business. 

The Reigning Slaves will be played at frequent inter- 
vals all this winter or until the acute interest in it begins 
to abate. Thereafter it will be played occasionally for 
years to come; and people who have seen it will go 
back again and again and again to see it, this also being 
a point wherein Second Avenue differs most radicaily 
from Broadway. Yiddish plays which were written 
ten or fifteen years ago, and which have been played 
hundreds— perhaps thousands—of times in this same 
locality, will be played this week and next week, and 
every week thereafter during the season, with the cer- 
tainty of large audiences and appreciative ones to see 
them. 

Jacobson’s success, though notable, is not unprece- 
dented in the great American Ghetto. There have been 
plenty of others who came up as he hascome up. Jacob 
Gordin, who has been called the father of the Yiddish 
drama in America, which means the world, was past 
forty when he wrote his first play. He wrote about 
thirty others before he died, many of them treating of 
the Jew in his new life in America as contrasted with his 
old life in Europe, and all or nearly all were successes. 
It is safe to assume that the East Side will still be 
applauding some of Gordin’s plays twenty years hence. 


The Upgrowth of the Yiddish Drama 


HAT section of old New York of which the Bowery 
is the middle and the main thoroughfare has always 
been somehow a forcing-bed for the production of actors 
and acting. It is the crucible into which all the races are 
poured to be fused into the conglomerate mass of New 
World life and to work out their several destinies. The 
first influx of immigration which provided what you may 
call the original settlers of the East Side brought mainly 
Irish and German stocks. Years later came the floods 
from Eastern and Northern Europe and from Latin 
Europe—Italians, Roumanians, Russians, Hungarians 
but, most of all, Jews. Today the biggest Jewish com- 
munity on earth is to be found in the lower East Side, 
with outcropping colonies in Brooklyn, in the Bronx and 
in upper Harlem. There are, roughly speaking, a million 
people in what is known as the East Side of New York, 
and of these million probably eighty per cent are Jews and 
speak Yiddish. 

Years and years ago the leading theaters of New York 
were along the Bowery, and in them the reigning stars of 
past generations—the Booths and the Barretts and all the 
rest—played. With their passing came burlesque houses 
and variety houses—early nurseries for modern vaudeville 
these last were. Amateur night, that institution whereby 
unknown beginners might display talent or the lack of it 
before audiences that were at once the most appreciative 
and the most hostile, originated on the Bowery; and so out 
of the East Side there trickled a steady stream of actors 
and actresses, mainly of the comedy type, who were 
destined to become fixtures of the larger theatrical world. 
Weber and Fields, Lillian Russell, Blanche Walsh, Sam 
Bernard, Joe Welch and twenty others who might be listed 
sprang out of this environment. They were of Irish and 
German parentage mainly, as was to be expected, and a 
good many of the Germans were Hebrews. 

Eventually the cheap vaudeville houses killed off the 
variety theater, and the moving-picture show came and 
took the places of the dime museum and the melodrama 
house. The older theaters that had made the Bowery 
blaze with light were torn down to make way for business 
houses, or else they degenerated into shabby moving- 
picture places. There were some notable exceptions, to be 
sure; Iam speaking of the run of them. Except for vaude- 
ville performers the East Side ceased almost altogether 
to give to the stage at large any notable recruits. This 
altered condition might be said to date back seven or eight 
years, though it is hard, in a district that has changed so 
fast, and into which one overlapping tide of immigration 
after another has poured like surf upon a shore, to fix 
with any degree of definiteness the time of transition. 

While this was going on, however, another thing devel- 
oped. On the East Side, now practically populated by 
Jewish peoples from Eastern and Southern Europe, a new 
school of drama was growing up—the Yiddish school, 
forcing, producing, creating, imitating, bringing to life a 
school of actors, a school of dramatists, a school of criticism, 
a class of patrons; yes, even evolving a language, since 
Yiddish, originally a jargon of Hebrew, Polish and Russian 
words based on a German foundation, was made more 
flexible and better adapted to the environment by the 
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addition of English words and of Americaniams—slang, 
some of it; vernacular, much of it; but all of it graphic 
and expressive and forcible. 

So long ago as twenty-five years, small itinerant bands of 
strollers, Russian Jews, were giving plays in Russian and 
Yiddish in makeshift theaters and at assembly halls in the 
lower East Side where their fellow countrymen and co- 
religionists were already colonizing; but the active, formu- 
lative period of this new drama dates back, as well-informed 
East Siders tell me, not more than twelve years or fifteen 
years at the outside. Though its real history is spanned in 
that short stretch, the Yiddish drama caters today to the 
largest resident clientéle in America. There are more 
strictly Yiddish theaters in New York, within a space 
a mile long and half a mile wide, than there are in all 
the rest of the world put together. In proportion to the 
invested risks, more money is being made by the owners 
and managers of Yiddish theaters than any other owners 
and managers in this country make, except in certain 
isolated and extraordinary instances. And some who are 
qualified to judge declare that the best acting to be seen 
today in America may be seen in these Yiddish theaters of 
the East Side, and with the most keenly alive and alert 
audiences looking on. 

Yet, so far as New York is concerned —and that means 
the country at large— Broadway and Forty-second Street 
is the geographical center of the dramatic output of this 
continent. There are about five million people in Greater 
New York, and of these it is safe to say four million know 
the Yiddish drama only by the vaguest of hearsay. This 
applies even to a considerable proportion of Americans of 
Jewish antecedents. Occasionally, when a Bertha Kalisch 
or an Alla Nazimova is drafted out of some East Side 
theater to make a sensation on Broadway, the mind of the 
populace is directed in a moment to that close-packed, 
swarming jungle of tenements stretching along the lower 
eastern shore of Manhattan Island, and people have been 
known to express wonder that an actress of such merit ever 
came to be playing anywhere except on Broadway in the 
first instance. A good many readers of the English-speaking 
newspapers know there is somewhere in that unknown 
and hiving district an actor named Adler, whose Shylock 
has been commended, and that a man named Gordin once 
turned out a tremendous number of plays in an alien tongue 
down there somewhere— a general wave of the arm to the 
eastward and southward; but with this knowledge the 
four million rest content. The remaining one million feed 
the Yiddish drama and are fed by it. 


The Business Methods of the Yiddish Theater 


HIS million of people is a polyglot mass representing 

almost every main division and every small princi- 
pality of Europe; but in the Yiddish they find a language 
they all can speak, and in the Yiddish drama they are 
finding, it would appear, a form of education that has the 
most direct of appeals for a highly organized, highly emo- 
tional, sentimental and poetic race. Be that as it may, 
they accord to this new drama a support that would, every- 
thing considered, be an abiding marvel to the managers 
of Broadway houses—if they only knew about it; but 
they don’t know. Between uptown and downtown there is 
a thick curtain of mutual indifference and mutual ignorance, 
through which few pass or beyond which few care to peer. 

On the East Side, 
properly speaking, 
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included, with matinées on Saturday 
afternoon and on Sunday afternoon 
or a total of nine performances for each 
theater week; and, speaking by and 
large, each theater is crowded at each 
performance. 

Here, though, is a condition which 
probably obtains nowhere else. For the 
four nights of the week listed as the 
poorest for theatrical purposes—Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
the manager sells his house outright for 
a lump sum — say, four hundred dollars 
to one of the benevolent societies or 
lodges that are so bewilderingly numerous 
on the East Side. For that money he 
provides a house staff and a company, 
light, heat and attendants. The mem- 
bers of the lodge take over all the tickets 
and peddle them out among their friends 
for what they can get, usually an advance 
over the house price; they also select the 
bill for the evening, generally a popular 
Yiddish comedy which has already been 
played hundreds of times, or an operetta 
full of bright and splashy music. This 
arrangement provides a certain income 
sufficient to pay the running expenses of 








in a supporting cast, 
since the producer may 
not hire his performers 
where he pleases, but 
must secure them 
through the union and 
must take what the 
union pleases to send 
him, paying never less 
than a specified mini- 
mum wage scale. 
Moreover, without the 
union’s consent, he 
cannot discharge a 
member of his com- 
pany, no matter, how 
incompetent or unwill 
ing the member may 
Trade- 
unionism, however, is 
the breath in the 
nostrils of the Ghetto 
industrial system; it, 
more than any other 
one thing or all other 
things combined, has 
given a measure of in- 
dependence to the 
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the theater and it leaves the producing 
manager free, during the remaining five 
performances in the week, to mount his new plays and to 
play in them himself, which is something he does not do on 
the four so-called benefit nights unless he is specially paid 
for it. It likewise makes him in a measure independent of 
the popular whim; so that, with an assured exchequer 
behind him, he can do and often does do what no Broad- 
way manager would dare to do, and that is to force the 
run of a play which is not popular among his patrons 
because of his own belief in its intellectual or artistic value. 
In the main, however, he may safely count upon good 
business right along. 

For the regular performances the scale of prices runs 
from one dollar for the best seats to twenty-five cents for 
the poorest, with box seats selling at two dollars each, or 
about half of what a Broadway theater gets. Yet, when 
the difference in worldly wealth of the contrasting audi- 
ences is taken into consideration, it is apparent that the 
East Side audience is infinitely more generous in its support 
than the Broadway audience is. A dollar for a seat prob- 
ably means five times as much to an East Side artisan or 
shopkeeper as two dollars means to the type which fur- 
nishes the backbone of support for Broadway theaters. Yet 
there is never any complaint of the price if the piece and 
the players are deemed to be worthy. 

“In my own experience,” said the critic of one of the 
leading Yiddish papers to me when I was getting material 
for this article, ‘1 have known not one case, but dozens of 
cases, where an underpaid, underfed sweatshop worker has 
stinted himself of food all week, saving his pennies one at 
a time in order, on Saturday, to be able to go to the theater 
and see for perhaps the tenth time a play which appeals to 
him as worth while. The avid hunger of our people for 
education manifests itself no less in the theater than in the 
public schools and in the free colleges. They want to 
learn and they will learn, even at the cost 
of ragged garments and famished stomachs; 





there is now just one 
theater of large size 
where English is spoken 
exclusively. It is a 
burlesque house. In 
the district, in addi- 
tion to hundreds of 
minor amusement 
places—moving-picture 
shows and Yiddish 
vaudeville shows 
mainly —there are four 
Yiddish theaters of 
the first importance. 
They are: Adler’s The- 
ater, on the Bowery, 
which is the oldest and 
best known; David 
Kessler’s, which is the 
newest and largest; 
Boris Thomasheffsky’s 
People’s Theater, and 
Madame Lipzin’s The- 
ater —the smallest, but 
one of the best and 
known simply as Lip- 
zin’s. These four have 
a joint seating capacity 
of about six thousand. 
Each one of them is 








and this insatiable demand has molded our 
drama into certain uplifting forms by the 
sheer outward pressure of its weight. That 
is why our new Yiddish drama, though 
crude in spots and finished in spots, is 
always growing and always expanding.” 

For the dramatic season of 1910-1911 
each of the big Yiddish theaters closed its 
books with a really impressive amount on 
the profit side of the ledger. After paying 
all expenses, including a big salary to the 
manager and good salaries to the players, 
the stock company of East Side business 
men which owns and controls one of these 
theaters had for division at the end of the 
year nearly seventy thousand dollars in 
clear dividends, or a sum equal to about 
thirty per cent on the actual investment. 
I wonder what big, pretentious uptown 
theater did as well! 

The Yiddish drama of the East Side is 
circumscribed by limitations that do not 
apply anywhere else in this country or, ir 
deed, in any country. The star system i 
invariably in vogue; the producing manager 
is always the leading performer in his own 
Moreover, every actor in the 
troupe, big or little, with the exception of 
the star, belongs to a closely organized 
labor union. The theatrical critics of the 
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open every night in 
the week, Sunday 
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East Side newspapers complain that this 
thing militates against uniform excellence 


Mme. K. Lipzin as ‘The Orphan" 


work-people in the 
crowded labor fields of 
the East Side. And even if, as the critics claim, art 
suffers sometimes, the actors’ union will probably be as 
powerful for years to come as it is today. 

Finally, as an added offset to the abilities and the ambi- 
tions of the company, there is the paucity of the mechan- 
ical and scenic equipment which has come to be so essential 
a factor of the stage among English-speaking Americans. 
With the exception of Kessler's, the Yiddish theaters are 
old-time theaters, still provided with the meager stage 
properties that satisfied an audience twenty years ago. 
Oftentimes the stage-setting is almost Elizabethan in its 
simplicity—one crumbly and dauby back drop serves 
indifferently for a mansion and a tenement interior; and 
the same old set of stage properties is lugged out time after 
time until every battered piece becomes as familiar to the 
audience as to the actors. Even Kessler’s stage has, rising 
from its center like a misshapen wooden toadstool, the 
prompter’s box that is a legacy from Old World drama of 
a bygone century; and the actors must keep behind it, 
often stepping over it when the action of the piece requires 
rapid movement. And yet, among such limitations these 
actors are able to give to their work a fire and a force that 
often lift an audience off its feet and sweep it like a 
storm. It is drama in the making, but drama that is 
striding forward with the league-long steps of a giant 


The Belasco of the East Side 
Sytem ER, in the matter of investiture, there has 


lately been considerable and notable improvement 
There is manifest a general effort to present more ade- 
quately the unities of the drama in lighting and scenery 
and stage equipment. Curiously enough, it was Thoma- 
sheffsky, who long catered most steadily to the popular 
fancy of the Ghetto, that took the lead in this direction. 
His followers are beginning to call him the Belasco of the 
East Side; and the critics and scholars there take this as 
a hopeful sign, saying that, with the coming of proper 
stage mountings, the actors will not have to pile on the 
contrasts in such heavy colors in order to create by their 
individual skill the illusion that is lacking from the 
physical surroundings. 

Just as the East Side has its own drama differing from 
any other, so it has its own school of dramatists and its 
own school of criticism. Jacob Gordin has been dead and 
gone several years; but those who followed in his foot 
steps have followed literally, finding in his plays models for 
theirs, even though none of them has yet been able to 
approach his work in its literary excellence. Gordin nearly 
always undertook to compare the patriarchal system of 
Jewish family life of the Old World with the freer family 
life of the younger generations; and he did it with a deft 
ness and a sympathy and an understanding that made | 
name and his works live after him. Criginally exiled from 
Russia because of his ethical teachings, which had resulted 
in the founding of a new religion of which he was the leader 
with over a million follower 
dramatist he continued to bear his ethical message to his 


, in his years of activity as a 


people—only changing its form. 

Attached to the staff of each Yiddish theater is at least 
one dramatist who, in addition to furnishing original 
plays, also acts as translator and adapter of plays in other 
languages. Among these may be listed Libin, Kobrin, 
Shomer, Zolotarefsky, and the newest recruit of all, Jacob 
Jacobson, the designer of cloaks who wrote the season's 
biggest success. Each of these men counts upon turning 
out at least one play of his own a year—comedy, tragedy 

(Continued on Page 49) 








EFORE Matthew Arnold paid his first visit to the 

United States he published a paper about America 

in which he made the very natural mistake of assum- 
ing substantial identity of characteristics between the 
Americans and the British. Here in the United States we 
peak the English language; we have inherited English 
literature; we have retained the English law; and we 
cherish the ancient ideals of the English stock—but our 
social organization is no longer feudal; we have no hered- 
itary aristocracy; and we have no native proletariat. 
From our lack of an upper class and of a lower class —in the 
British sense Arnold came to the conclusion that the 
American people as a whole must resemble the British 
middle class. After he had visited the United States he 
saw reason to modify his opinion, which every American 
had at once recognized as absurd. 

The British middle class is what it is partly because of 
the surviva! of the feudal organization, and partly because 
of the pressure of the upper class down and of the lower 
class up. This feudal organization is acceptable to the 
majority of the British people—at least we may assume 
this, since they could alter it at will. In the United States, 
however, there never has been any feudal organization, 
and to us such a thing is simply unthinkable. As Mr. 
Howells once put it, with his pithy common-sense, the 
British upper class looks down and the British lewer class 
looks up; whereas, even if any self-styled upper class in 
America might look down, there is no self-confessed lower 
class here to look up. 


What is a Gentleman? 


'N NOTHING is the difference between the British and 
the Americans more sharply shown than in their respec- 
tive attitudes toward work. Thisis illustrated by the retort 
of the American girl to the Englishman who complained 
that there were so few gentlemen in the United States. 
“What do you eall a gentleman?” she asked, and he 
explained that a gentleman was a man who did not work. 
‘Oh,” she returned at once, ‘‘we have them in America 
but we call them tramps!” And it is a fact that we are 
inclined to consider any man a loafer if he does not work, 
no matter whether he is a poverty-stricken dependent or 
the inheritor of an immense fortune. And this attitude of 
ours is obviously one of the reasons why the idle descend- 
ants of rich parents are so often tempted to reside abroad, 
especially in the British Islands, where they can find other 
wealthy idlers to play with and where they do not feel the 
pressure of any public opinion mutely protesting against 
their willingness to contribute nothing to the public welfare. 
The British attitude is illustrated in an anecdote told 
by the late Colonel Higginson about an American trained 
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nurse who went into a shop in Edinburgh to get a raincoat 
Those which were shown to her were rather expensive and 
she explained to the shopman that she could not afford 
them as she had to work for her living. The shopman 
went back to the office of the proprietor. “‘There’s a young 
person looking at raincoats and they are too dear. She says 
she’s not a lady and she wants something cheaper!” And 
that happened in Scotland, where the feudal organization 
might be supposed to be modified, partly by the clan sys- 
tem and partly by the habitual willingness of the Scot 
himself to work with his hands as well as with his head. 
Possibly the Scotsman who thus denied that any woman 
who worked could be a lady had been contaminated by the 
London trippers whom he was in the habit of serving. 

It cannot be denied, of course, first, that certain kinds of 
labor are exhausting and, second, that any excessive labor 
is demoralizing. Nor can it be denied that we all enjoy an 
occasional relief from regular work. Here, indeed, is where 
we are prone to make our mistake. We are inclined to 
argue that, as we enjoy the intermissions between the 
intervals of labor, we should enjoy still more the absolute 
freedom from all obligation to work; but we all know this 
is not true, and that the enjoyment of the intermissions is 
in reality due to the relief from the regular duties that have 
preceded this cessation from toil. One day’s rest in the 
week, or even two, may be delightful; but seven days of 
idleness soon become intolerable. Because we find pleas- 
ure from time to time in not working, we are not to assume 
that to double the intervals would double our pleasure and 
that to abolish all labor would bestow upon us unlimited 
delight. 

As a matter of fact, experience teaches us that pleasure 
is closely allied to work —indeed, that the highest pleasure 
is probably inherent in the work itself, in the task done for 
its own sake, for the sheer joy of the doing, for the exhilara- 
tion inherent in a good job well done. Stevenson found 
his deepest delight in writing, and he expressed his wonder 
that he should be paid for what it had given him so much 
pleasure to do. And Kipling voiced the same opinion in 
his forecast of the millennium of the artist, when he said: 





And only the Master shall praise us, and only the 
Master shall blame ; 
And no one shall work for money, and no one shall 
work for fame; 
But each for the joy of the working, and each, in his 
separate star, 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God of 
Things as They Are. 
“Each for the joy of working” —that puts the matter in 
a nutshell. And it helps us to see that the highest form of 
pleasure comes from the work itself, even if the next high- 
est may come from the necessary intervals between periods 
of work. Certainly the lowest form of 
pleasure is that wholly detached from 
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breeding a gentleman in the narrow British limitation of the 
word; and in his strenuous youth Washington served asa 
surveyor, whose work is but little removed from manual 
labor. This British limitation of the word does not preclude 
a gentleman from going into the church or the public service, 
into the army or the navy, or from practicing at the bar 
or even from art and literature; but it does debar him not 
only from manual labor but also from trade—except, oddly 
enough, from the highly lucrative businesses of banking and 
brewing. So many brewers have been ennobled of late 
that a cynical wit once proposed to call the House of Lords 
the “ Beerage.”’ 


Frequenters of Satan’s Employmert Office 


HE acceptance of the theory that a gentleman should 

not work—except in a few restricted callings —has con- 
demned thousands of the British to lives of unprofitable 
idJjeness. It has deprived them of the joy of actual labor. 
It has driven them to seek an empty substitute in so-called 
sport. It has made them willing to be supported by the 
labor of others, dead or alive. It has reduced them to the 
condition of social parasites, mere cumberers of the soil, 
performing no function useful to society, rendering no 
service for their board and lodging. What is true of Great 
sritain is true also of all the other nations where the same 
feudal ideal obtains; and the members of the aristocracy in 
France, for example, are victims of a similar foolish and 
false view of life. An aristocracy comes into being only in 
consequence of its leadership—that is to say, as a reward 
for honorable service to the country; and when its mem- 
bers withdraw and refuse to do their share of the work of 
the world they are really traitors to their ancestors. We 
can see Signs that a similar class is in progress of creation 
now in the United States, opposed as it is to all our 
traditions. 

The lives of these social parasites, whether in Europe or 
America, are pitifully empty. They are forbidden to have 
any fun, since they are debarred from the only true source 
of pleasure. They are sentenced to noxious desuetude 
most noxious to themselves, of course, but injurious also 
to others. They have nothing to do but to try vainly to 
amuse themselves. Men who go in search of pleasure 
never find the object of their quest; they have to come 
back emptyhanded, and in time their souls are likely to 
be as void as their hands are vacant. They are the most 
unfortunate of God’s creatures, since they are under the 
curse of idleness. Even when they are well-meaning they 
are likely to be corrupted, ““For Satan finds some mis- 
chief still for idle hands to do”; and it is in this class that 
the flagrant scandals that disfigure our newspapers most 


often occur. (Continued on Page 57 



























































work —pleasure sought for its own sake 
and as a relief from idleness. That 
man is happiest who has a job that he 
loves, that he can do in a fashion fairly 
satisfactory to himself, and that pro- 
vides him with a living wage. It does 
not matter very much what the job is 
lofty or humble—so long as it is not 
altogether uncongenial. And even un- 
congenial labor can be elevated by the 
temper in which it is undertaken. When 
a maid-servant, after a series of revival 
meetings in her town, was asked how 
she knew that she had religion she an- 
swered: “Because I sweep under the 
mats now.” She had discovered the great 
secret —that all work is honorable if we 
honor ourselves in doing it. 

The idea that there is anything un- 
worthy in manual labor is not only feudal 
but also false in itself; and it is abso- 
lutely un-American. Franklin was a 
journeyman printer and Lincoln was a 
flatboatman. Whittier made slippers as 
Thoreau made pencils; and Emerson 
helped himself through Harvard by wait- 
ing at table and by serving as the presi- 
dent’s messenger boy. 


When Adam dolve, and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 


In fact, most of the men who have 
been prominent in public life in the 
United States have been ready to turn 
their hands to any honest task, whether 
manual! labor or not. Of the Revolu- 
tionary worthies Washington was almost 




















the only one who was by birth and by 
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THE LIGHTED WAY 


xvi 
RNOLD foramoment 
A or two felt himself 
incapable of speech 
or movement. Fenella 
was hanging a dead weight 
upon his arm. The eyes 
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“Poor Arnold!” she 
murmured. “| am afraid 
that this is all very bewil 
dering to you, and your 
life was so peaceful until 


a week ago _ 





of both of them were 
riveted upon the hand 
that stretched into the 
room. 

“There is some one un- 
der the couch!” Fenella 
faltered at last. 

He took a step forward. 
“Wait,” he begged 
‘or perhaps you had 
better go away. I will see 

who it is.” 

He moved toward the 
couch. She stroveto hold 
him back. 

“Arnold,” she cried 
hoarsely, “this is no busi- 
ness of yours! You had 
better leave me! Groves 
is here, and the servants. 
Slip away now while you 
have the chance.” 

He looked at her in 
amazement. 

‘“‘Why, Fenella,’’ he 
exclaimed, “how can you 
suggest such a thing! 
Besides,’ he added, 
“Groves saw me climb in 
He was 


‘ 


at the window. 
with me outside.” 

Fenella wrung her 
hands. 

‘*I forgot!’’ she 
moaned. “Don’t move 
the sofa while I am 
looking!” 








He held her fings rs 
tightly. Notwithstanding 
the shadows under her 
eyes and the gleam of 
terror that still lingered 
there Fenella was beuu 
tiful 

1 don't care ubout 
that,” he answered a 
don't care about anything 
except that | should like 
to understand a little more 
clearly what it all mean 
I don't 
see why you can’t tell me 
I am your friend. If it is 
necessary for me to say 
nothing | shall say noth- 
ing, but I hate the 
thoughts that come to me 
sometimes. Tell me why 
that man should have 


| hate mysteries 


been haunting your house 
the other evening. What 
did he want? And to- 
night—what made him 
break into your room?” 

She sighed. 

“If it were only as 
simple as all that,” she 
answered, “oh, I should 
tell you so willingly! But 
it is not. There is so 
much that I do not under- 
stand myself.” 

He leaned a little closer 
toward her. The silence 








There was a knock at 
the door. They both 
turned round. It was Groves’ voice speaking. 
returned to the house and was waiting outside. 

““Can I come in, madam?” 

Fenella moved slowly toward the door and admitted 
him. Then Arnold, setting his teeth, rolled back the 
couch. A man was lying there stretched at full length. 
His face was colorless except for a great blue bruise near 
his temple. Arnold stared at him for a moment with 
horrified eyes. 

“Good Lord!” he muttered. 

There was a brief silence. 

“You know him!” 

Arnold's first attempt at speech failed. When the 
words came they sounded choked. There was a horrible 
dry feeling in his throat. 

“*It is the man who looked in at the window that night!” 
he whispered. ‘I saw him only a few hours ago. It is the 
same man!” 

Fenella came slowly to his side. 
shoulder. 

“Is he dead?” she asked. 

Her tone was cold and unnatural. “Her paroxysm of fear 
seemed to have passed. 

“I don’t know,” Arnold answered. “Let Groves 
telephone for a doctor.” 

The man half turned away, yet hesitated. Fenella fell 
on her knees and bent over the prostrate body. 

“He is not dead,” she declared. ‘‘Groves, tell me 
exactly who is in the house.” 

“There is no one here at all, madam,” the man answered, 
“except the servants, and they are all in the other wing. 
We have had no callers whatever this evening.” 

“And Mr. Weatherley?”’ 

“Mr. Weatherley arrived home about seven o'clock,” 
Groves replied, “‘dined early and went to bed immedi- 
ately afterward. He complained of a headache and looked 
very unwell.” 

Fenella rose slowly to her feet. She looked from Arnold 
to the prostrate figure upon the carpet. 

“Who has done this?” she asked, pointing downward. 

“It may have been an accident,”’ Arnold suggested. 

“An accident!” she repeated. ‘“‘What was he doing 
in my sitting room? Besides, he could not have crept 
underneath the couch of his own accord.” 

“Do you know who he is?”” Arnold asked. 
“Why should I know?” Fenella demanded. 
Arnold hesitated before replying. 


He had 


Fenella looked at Arnold. 


She leaned over his 


“You remember the night of my first visit here—the 
face at the window?” 

She nodded. Arnold pointed downward to the out- 
stretched hand. 

“That is the man,” he declared. ‘He is wearing the 
same ring—the red signet ring. I saw it upon his hand 
the night you and I were in this room alone together and 
he was watching the house. I saw it again through the 
window of the swing-doors on the hand of the man who 
killed Rosario. What does it mean, Fenella?”’ 

“I do not know,” she faltered. 

“You must have some idea,” he persisted, “as to who 
he is. You seemed to expect his coming that night. You 
would not let me give an alarm or send for the police. 
It was the same man who killed Rosario.” 

She shook her head. 

“I do not believe that,”’ she declared. 

“Tf it was not the same man,” Arnold continued, “‘it 
was at least some one who was wearing the same ring. 
Tell me the truth, Fenella.”’ 

She turned her head 
within hearing. 

“I know nothing,” she replied hardly. ‘Groves, go and 
knock at the door of your master’s room,” she added. 
“Ask him to put on his dressing gown and come down at 
once. Mr. Chetwode, come with me into the library while 
I telephone for the doctor.” 

Arnold hesitated for a moment. 

“Don’t you think that I had better stay by him?” he 
suggested. 

She shook her head. 

“TI will not be left alone,” she replied. “T told you on 
the way here that I was afraid. All night I knew that 
something would happen.” 

They made their way to the front of the house and into 
the library. Mrs. Weatherley turned up the electric lights 
and fetched a telephone-book. Arnold rang up the number 
she showed him. 

“What about the police station?” he asked, turning 
toward her with the receiver still in his hand. 
I to send for some one?” 

“Not yet,” she replied 
The man may have come upon some business. Let us wait 
and see what the doctor says.” 

He laid down the receiver. She had thrown herself into 
an easy-chair and with a little impulsive gesture she held 
out one hand toward him. 


Groves had come once more 


” 


“Oughtn't 


We are not supposed to know 


of the room and the house 
was unbroken. 

“The man will die!” he said. “Who do you believe 
could have struck him that blow in your room?” 

“I do not know,” she answered; “indeed I do not.’ 

“You heard what Groves said,” Arnold continued. 
“There is no one in the house except the servants.” 

“That man was here,” she answered. “Why not 
others? Listen. 

There was the sound of shuffling footsteps in the hall. 
Mrs. Weatherley held up her finger cautiously. 

“Be very careful before Mr. Weatherley,”’ she begged 
“It is an ordinary burglary this—no more.” 

The door was opened. Mr. Weatherley, in hasty and 
most unbecoming dishabille, bustled in. His scanty gray 
hair was sticking out in patches all over his head. He 
seemed, as yet, scarcely awake. With one hand he 


clutched at the dressing gown, the girdle of which was 
trailing behind him. 

“What is the meaning of this, Fenella?"’ he demanded 
“Why am I fetched from my room in this manner? You, 
Chetwode? What are you doing here?” 

“IT have brought Mrs. Weatherley home, sir Arnold 
answered. ‘“‘ We noticed a light in her room and we made 
u discovery there. It looks as though there has been an 
attempted burglary within the last hour or so.” 


“Which room?" Mr. Weatherley asked “Which 
room? Is anything missing?” 
“Nothing, fortunately,”’ Arnold replied. “The man 


by some means or other, seems to have been hurt.” 
““Where is he?"’ Mr. Weatherley demanded 
“In my boudoir,”’ Fenella replied. “‘We will all 
I have telephoned for a doctor.” 
‘A doctor? What for?’ Mr. Weatherley inquired 
“The burglar, if he is a burglar,” she explained gently 


go 


“Don’t you understand that all we found was a man lying 
in the center of the room? He has had a fall of some sort 

God bless my soull’’ Mr. Weatherley ud Well 
come along, let's have a look at him.” 


hey trooped down the pussage. Groves, who was wait 
w tor them outside, opened the door Mr. Wea neriey 
who was first, looked all round the apartment 
W here is this man?” he demanded. “ Where is he?” 
Arnold, who followed, was stricken speechless 


The couch had been wheeled back to its 


Fenella 
gave a little ery. 
place. The body of the man had disappeared! 

“Where is the burglar?” Mr. Weatherley repeated 
irritably. “‘Was there ever any one here? Who in the 
name of mischief left that window open? 
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The window through which Arnold had entered the 
room was now wide open. They hurried toward it. Out- 
side all was darkness. There was no sound of footsteps, no 
sign of any person about. Mr. Weatherley was distinctly 
annoyed. 

“IT should have thought you would have had more sense, 
Chetwode,”’ he said testily. ‘You found a burglar here, 
and instead of securing him properly yousend upto me and 
go ringing up for doctors, and in the mean time the man 
calmly slips off through the window.” 

Arnold made no reply. Mr. Weatherley’s words seemed 
to come from a long way off. He was looking at Fenella. 

“The man was dead!” he muttered. 

She, too, was white, but she shook her head. 

**We thought so,” she answered. “ We were wrong.” 

Mr. Weatherley led the way to the front door. 

“As the dead man seems to have cleared off,” he said, 
“without taking very much with him, I suggest that we go 
to bed. Groves had better ring up the doctor and stop 
him if \ecan; if not he must explain that he was sent for 
in error. Good night, Chetwode!” he added pointedly. 

Arnold scarcely remembered his farewells. He passed 
out into the street and stood for several moments upon the 
pavement. He looked back at the house. 

“The man was dead or dying!”’ he muttered to himself. 
“What does it all mean?” 

He walked slowly away. There was a policeman on the 
other side of the road, taxicabs and carriages coming and 
going. He passed the gate of Pelham Lodge and looked 
back toward the window of the sitting room. Within five 
minutes the man must have left that room by the window. 
That he could have left it unaided, even if alive, was impos- 
sible. Yet there was not anything in the avenue or there- 
abouts to denote that anything unusual had occurred. He 
was on the point of turning away when a sudden thought 
struck him. He reéntered the gate soft!y and walked up 
the drive. Arrived at within a few feet of the window he 
paused and turned to the right. A narrow path led him 
into ashrubbery. A few more yards and he reached a wire 
fence. Stepping across it, he found himself in the next 
garden. Here he paused for a moment and listened. The 
house before which he stood was smaller than Pelham 
Lodge and woefully out of repair. The grass on the lawn 
was long and dank—even the board containing the notice 
“To Let” had fallen flat and lay amidst it as in a jungle. 
The paths were choked with weeds, the windows were 
black and curtainless. He made his way to the back of the 
house and suddenly stopped short. This was a night of 
adventures indeed! On a level with the ground the 
windows of one of the back rooms were boarded up. 
Through the chinks he could distinctly see gleams of light. 
Standing there, holding his breath, he could even hear the 
murmur of voices. There were men there—several of 
them, to judge by the sound. He drew nearer and nearer 
until he found a chink through which he could see. Then 
for the first time he hesitated. It was not his affair, this. 
There were mysteries connected with Pelham Lodge and 
its occupants that were surely no concern of his. Why 
interfere? Danger might come of it—danger and other 
troubles. Fenella would have told him if she had wished 
him to know. She herself must have some idea as to the 
reason of this attempt upon her house. Why not slip away 
quietly and forget it? It was at least the most prudent 
course. Then, as he hesitated, the memory of Sabatini’s 
words so recently spoken came into his mind. Almost he 
could see him leaning back in his chair with the faint smile 
upon his thin lips. “ You have not thespirit for adventure!” 
Arnold hesitated then no longer. Choosing every footstep 
carefully, he crept to the window until he could press his 
face close to the chink through which the light gleamed out 
into the garden. 

xvil 

O SEE into the room at all, Arnold had been compelled 

to step down from the grass on to a narrow, tiled path 
about half a yard wide, which led to the back door. Stand- 
ing on this and peering through the chink in the boards, he 
gained at last a view of the interior of the house. From 
the first he had entered upon this search with a certain 
presentiment. He looked into the room and shivered. It 
was apparently the kitchen, and was unfurnished save for 
hulf a dozen rickety chairs and a deal table in the middle 
of the room. Upon this was stretched the motionless 
body of a man. There were three others in the room. 
One, who appeared to have some knowledge of medicine, 
had taken off his coat and was listening with his ear against 
the senseless man’s heart. A brandy bottle stood upon the 
table. They had evidently been doing what they could to 
restore him to consciousness. Terrible though the sight 
was, Arnold found something else in that little room to 
kindle his emotion. Two of the men were unknown to 
him -—dark-complexioned, ordinary people—but the third 
he recognized with a start. It was Isaac who stood there, 
a little aloof, waiting somberly for what his companion’s 
verdict might be. 

Apparently after a time they gave up all hope of the 
still motionless man. They talked together, glancing now 
and then toward his body. The window was open at the 
top and Arnold could sometimes hear a word. With great 








difficulty he gathered that they were proposing to remove 
him and that they were taking the back way. Presently 
he saw them lift the body down and wrap it in an over- 
coat. Then Arnold stole away across the lawn toward a 
gate in the wall. It was locked, but it was easy for him to 
climb over. He had barely done so when he saw the three 
men come out of the back of the house, carrying their 
wounded comrade. He waited till he was sure they were 
coming and then looked round for a hiding-place. He was 
now in a sort of lane, ending in a cul-de-sac at the back of 
Mr. Weatherley’s house. There were gardens on one side, 
parallel with the one through which he had just passed, 
and opposite were stables, motor sheds and tool houses. 
He slipped a little way down the lane and concealed him- 
self behind a load of wood. About forty yards away was a 
street for which he imagined that they would probably 
make. He held his breath and waited. 

In a few minutes he saw the door in the wall open. One 
of the men slipped out and looked up and down. He appar- 
ently signaled that the coast was clear, and soon the others 
followed him. They came down the lane, walking very 
slowly—a weird and uncanny little procession. Arnold 
caught a glimpse of them as they passed. The two larger 
men were supporting their fallen companion between them, 
each with an arm under his armpit, so that the fact that 
he was really being carried was barely noticeable. Isaac 
came behind, his hands thrust deep into his overcoat 
pockets, a cloth cap drawn over his features. So they went 
on to the end of the lane. As soon as they had reached it 
Arnold followed them swiftly. When he gained the street 
they were about twenty yards to the right, looking round 
them. It was a fairly populous neighborhood, with a row 
of villas on the other side of the road and a few shops lower 
down. They stood there, having carefully chosen a place 
remote from the gas-lamps, until at last a taxicab came 
crawling by. They hailed it, and Isaac engaged the 
driver’s attention apparently with some complicated 
direction, while the others lifted their burden into the 
taxicab. One man got in with him. Isaac and the other, 
with ordinary good nights, strode away. The taxicab 
turned round and headed westward. Arnold, with a 
long breath, watched them all disappear. Then he, too, 
turned homeward. 

It was almost midnight when Arnold was shown once 
more into the presence of Sabatini. Sabatini, in a black 
velvet smoking jacket, was lying upon a sofa in his 
library, with a recently published edition de luxe of Alfred 
de Musset’s poems upon his knee. He looked up with 
some surprise at Arnold’s entrance. 

“Why, it is my strenuous young friend again!” he 
declared. “Have you brought me a message from 
Fenella?” 

Arnold shook his head. 

“She does not know that I have come. 

“You have brought me some news on your own account 
then?” 

“1 have brought you some news,” Arnold admitted. 

Sabatini looked at him critically. 

“You look terrified,” he remarked. “What have 
you been doing? Help yourself to a drink. You'll find 
everything on the sideboard there.” 

Arnold laid down his hat and mixed himself a whisky 
and soda. He drank it off before he spoke. 

“Count Sabatini,” he said, turning round, “I suppose 
you are used to all this excitement. A man’s life or death is 
little to you. I have never seen a dead man before tonight. 
It has upset me.” 

“Naturally, naturally,” Sabatini said tolerantly. “I 
remember the first man I killed—it was in a fair fight, too, 
but it sickened me. But what have you been doing, my 
young friend, to see dead men? Have you, too, been 
joining the army of plunderers?”’ 

Arnold shook his head. 

“I took your sister home,” he announced. ‘We found 
a light in her sitting room and the door locked. I got in 
through the window.” 

“This is most interesting,”’ Sabatini declared, carefully 
marking the place in his book and laying it aside. “* What 
did you find there?” 

“‘A dead man,” Arnold answered —“‘a murdered man!”’ 

“You are joking!” Sabatini protested. 

“He had been struck on the forehead,” Arnold con- 
tinued, “‘and dragged half under the couch. Only his arm 
was visible at first. We had to move the couch to discover 
him.” 

“Do you know who he was?” Sabatini asked. 

“No one had any idea,” Arnold answered. “I think 
that I was the only one who had ever seen him before. 
The night I dined at Mr. Weatherley’s for the first time 
and met you I was with Mrs. Weatherley in her room, and 
I saw that man steal up to the window as though he were 
going to break in.” 

“This is most interesting,” Sabatini declared. “‘Evi- 
dently a dangerous customer. But you say that you found 
him dead. Who killed him?” 

“There was no one there who could say,” Arnold 
declared. ‘“‘There were no servants in that part of the 
house, there had been no visitors, and Mr. Weatherley had 
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been in bed since half past nine. We telephoned for a 
doctor and we fetched Mr. Weatherley out of bed. Then 
a strange thing happened. We took Mr. Weatherley to 
the room which we had left for less than five minutes, and 
there was no one there. The man had been carried away.” 

“Really,” Sabatini protested, “your story gets more 
interesting every moment. Don’t tell me that this is the 
end?” 

“Tt is not,” Arnold replied. “It seemed then as though 
there were nothing more to be done. Evidently he had 
either been only stunned and had got up and left the room 
by the window, or he had accomplices who had fetched 
him away. Mr. Weatherley was very annoyed with us 
and we had to make excuses to the doctor. Then I left.” 

“Well?” Sabatini said. ‘You left. You didn’t come 
straight here?”’ 

Arnold shook his head. 

“When I got into the road I could see that there was a 
policeman on duty on the other side of the way, and quite 
a number of people moving backward and forward all the 
time. It seemed impossible that they could have brought 
him out there if he had been fetched away. Something 
made me remember what I had noticed on the evening 
I had dined there, that there was a small empty house next 
door. I walked back up the drive of Pelham Lodge, 
turned into the shrubbery, and there I found that there 
was an easy way into the next garden. I made my way to 
the back of the house. I saw lights in the kitchen. There 
were three of his companions there, and the dead man. 
They were trying to see if they could revive him. I 
looked through a chink in the boarded window and I saw 
everything.” 

“Trying to revive him,” Sabatini remarked. “Evi- 
dently there was some doubt as to his being dead then?” 

“I think they had to come to the conclusion that he was 
dead,” Arnold replied, “for after a time they put on his 
overcoat and dragged him out by the back entrance, down 
some mews and into another street. I followed them at a 
distance. They hailed a taxi. One man got in with him 
and drove away, the others disappeared. I came here.” 

Sabatini reached out his hand for a cigarette. 

“T have seldom,” he declared, “listened to a more 
interesting episode. You didn’t happen to hear the 
direction given to the driver of the taxicab?” 

“TI did not.” 

“You have no idea, I suppose,” Sabatini asked with a 
sudden keen glance, “as to the identity of the man whom 
you believe to be dead?” 

“None whatever,” Arnold replied, “except that it was 
the same man who was watching the house on the night 
when I dined there. He told me then that he wanted 
Rosario. There was something evil in his face when 
he mentioned the name. I saw his hand grasping the 
window-sill. He was wearing a ring—a signet ring with 
a blood-red stone.” 

“This is most engrossing,’”” Sabatini murmured. “A 
signet ring with a blood-red stone! Wasn’t there a ring 
answering to that description upon the finger of the man 
who stabbed Rosario?” 

“There was,”’ Arnold answered. 

Sabatini knocked the ash from his cigarette. 

“The coincidence,” he remarked, “‘if it is a coincidence, 
is a little extraordinary. By-the-by, though, you have as 
yet given me no explanation as to your visit here. Why do 
you connect me with this adventure of yours?” 

“T do not connect you with it at all,” Arnold answered, 
“yet, for some reason or other, I am sure that your sister 
knew more about this man and his presence in her sitting 
room than she cared to confess. When I left there every- 
thing was in confusion. I have come to tell you the final 
result, so far as I know it. ‘You will tell her what you 
choose. What she knows I suppose you know. I don’t 
ask for your confidence. I have had enough of these 
horrors. Tooley Street is bad enough, but I think I would 
rather sit in my office and add up figures all day long than 
go through another such a night.” 

Sabatini smiled. 

“You are young as yet,” hesaid. “Life and death seem 
such terrible things to you, such tragedies, such enormous 
happenings. In youth one loses one’s sense of proportion. 
Life seems so vital, the universe so empty, without one’s 
own personality. Take a pocketful of cigarettes, my dear 
Mr. Chetwode, and make your way homeward. We shall 
meet again in a day or two, I dare say, and by that time 
your little nightmare will not seem so terrible.” 

“You will let your sister know?” Arnold begged. 

“She shall know all that you have told me,” Sabatini 
promised. “I do not say that it will interest her—it may 
or it may not. In any case I thank you for coming.” 

Arnold was dismissed with a pleasant nod, and passed 
out into the streets, now emptying fast. He walked slowly 
back to his rooms. Already the sense of unwonted excite- 
ment was passing. Sabatini’s strong, calm personality 
was like a wonderful antidote. After all it was not his 
affair. It was possible, indeed, that the man was an 
ordinary burglar. And yet, if so, what was Isaac doing 
with him? He glanced in front of him to where the lights 
of the two great hotels flared up to the sky. Somewhere 
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just short of them, before the window of her room, Ruth 
would be sitting watching. He quickened his steps. Per- 
haps he should find her before he went to bed. Perhaps he 
might even see Isaac come in! 

Big Ben was striking the half hour past midnight as 
Arnold stood on the top landing of the house at the corner 
of Adam Street and listened. To the right was his own 
bare apartment; on the left the rooms where Isaac and 
Ruth lived. He struck a match and looked into his own 
apartment. There was a note twisted up for him on his 
table, scribbled in pencil on a half sheet of paper. He 
opened it and read: 


If you are not too late will you knock at the door and wish me good 
night? Isaac will be late. Perhaps he will not be home at all. 


He stepped back and knocked softly at the opposite door. 
In a moment or two he heard the sound of Ruth’s stick. 
She opened the door and came out. Her eyes shone 
through the darkness at him, but her face was white and 
strained. He shook his head. 

“Ruth,” he said, “you heard the time? And you 
promised to go to bed at ten o’clock!” 

She smiled. 

“Tonight I was afraid,”’ she whispered. “I do not know 
what it was, but there seemed to be strange voices about 
everywhere. I was afraid for Isaac and afraid for you.” 

“My dear girl,” he laughed, “‘ what was there to fear for 
me? I had a very good dinner with a very charming man. 
Afterward we went to a music hall for a short time; I went 
back to his rooms, and here I am, just in time to wish you 
good night. What could 
the voices have to tell you 
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“Yes, we have spoken of that together,” she admitted. 
“I had to tell him of your good fortune. 
how well you have been getting on with Mr. and Mrs. 
is that some one coming?’ 

Within a few feet of them was Isaac. 
those five flights of stone steps without making a sound. 
first second or two of amazement 
noticed that he was wearing canvas shoes with rubber 
He stood with hi 


He had come up 


long fingers gripping the worn 
balustrade only two steps below them, and his face was like 
the face of some snarling animal. 

’ he demanded hoarsely, 
out here at this time of night 

Ruth was the least discomposed of the three. 

“Isaac,” she answered, “Uncle Isaac, I was lonely 
You left me so strangely and it is so 
I left a little note and asked Arnold, when 
he came home, to bid me good night. 
door two minutes ago.” 

Isaac threw open the door of their apartments. 

“T’ll have an end put to it, 
he cried mockingly, pointing to 

“What sort of a friend is that, 
He wears the fetters of his class. 
is a hanger-on at the tables of our enemies.” 

“You can abuse me,” Arnold replied calmly, “and I shall 
still believe that I am an honest man. 
yes flashed venom. 

What is honesty?” he snarled. 
Is the man honest who keeps the laws 


‘what are you doing 


lonely and terrified. 


He knocked at my 


Arnold’s evening clothes. 
do you think, for us? 






because he has no call to break them? Is that honesty? 


Is he a better man than the father who steals to feed his 
hungry children? Is the one honest and the other a thief? 
You smug hypocrite!” 

Arnold was silent for a moment. It flashed into his 
mind that here, from the other side, came very nearly the 
same doctrine that Sabatini had preached to him, 

“It is too late to argue with you, Isaac,” he said pleas- 
antly. ‘ Besides, I think that you and I are too far apart, 
But you must leave me Ruth for my little friend. She 
would be lonely without me and I can do her no harm.” 

Isaac opened his lips —lips that were set in an ugly sneer; 
but he met the steady fire of Arnold's eyes and the words 
he would have spoken remained unsaid. 

“Get to your room then,” he ordered. 

Isaac passed on as though to enter his own apartments. 
Then suddenly he stopped and listened. There was the 
sound of a footstep, a heavy, marching footstep, coming 
along the terrace below. With another expression now 
upon his face he slunk to the window and peered down 


* The footsteps came nearer and nearer, and Arnold could 


hear him breathing like a hunted animal. Then they 
passed and he stood up, wiping the sweat from his forehead. 

‘“* have been hurrying,” he muttered half apologetically. 
“We had a crowded meeting. Good night!” 


x#vVvit 

RECISELY at half past nine the next morning Mr. 
Weatherley entered his office in Tooley Street. His 
appearance gave rise to some comment in the office 
“The governor 

quite himself agai 
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about that? 

She shook her head. 

“Sometimes,” she said, 
“there is danger in the 
simplest things one does. 
I don’t understand what 
it is,” she went on a little 
wearily, “but I feel that I 
um losing you, that you are 
slipping away, and day by 
day Isaac gets more mys- 
terious. When he comes 
home sometimes his face 
is like the face of a wolf. 
There is a new desire born 
in him, and I am afraid. I 
think that if I amleft alone 
here many more nights 
like this I shall go mad. 
Oh, if you could hear those 
voices! If you could un- 
derstand the fears that 
are nameless, how terrible 
they are!” 

Arnold passed his arm 
round her. 

“Come and sit with me 
in my room for a little 
time,” he said. “I will 
carry you back presently.” 

“Dear Arnold!” she 
whispered. “For a few 
minutes then—not too 
long. Tonight I am afraid. 
I feel that something will 
happen. Tell me this?” 

“What is it, dear?” 

“Why should Isaac 
press me so hard to tell 
him where you were going 
tonight? You passed him 
on thestairs, didn’t you? 

Arnold nodded. 

“He was with another 
man,” he said with a little 
shiver. “Did that man 
come up to his reoms?" 

“They both came in 
together,’’ Ruth said. 
‘They taiked in a corner 
for some time. The man 
who was with Isaac 
seemed terrified about 
something. Then Isaac 
asked me about you.” 

“What did you tell 
him?” Arnold asked. 

“T thought it best to 
know nothing at all,” she 
replied. “‘I simply said 
that you were going to 
have dinner with some of 
your new friends.” 

“Does he know who 











young Tidey remi 
turning round on his stool. 

Mr. Jarvis, who was coi- 
lecting the letters, nodded. 

‘*It’s many months 
since I’ve heard him come 
in whistling,” he declared 

Arnold, in the outer 
oftice, received his chief's 
morning salutation with 
some surprise. Mr. 
Weatherley was cert iinly, 
to all appearance, in €x- 
cellent spirits. 

“Glad to see your late 
hours don’t make any 
difference in the morn- 
ing, Chetwode,” he said 
pleasantly. “You seem 


to be see ing quite a good 


deal of the wife, eh? 
Arnold was almost dum- 
founded. Any reference 
to the events of the pre 
ceding evening was, tor 


the moment, beyond him 


Mr. Weatherlk calmly 


! ing ip hi k hat, took 
out the violet irom the 
buttonhole of his over 
coal and carried them to 


his desk 

“Come along, Jar 
he invited as the latter 
entered with a rustling 
heap of correspondence 
“We'll sort the letter 
quickly as possible this 


morning. You come on 


the other side, © hetwode 
and cats h rM svi the one 
we keep to deal with to 
gether, Those Mr. Jary 
‘ in har ile I Mju bribtiaal 
Let me see you re ire 


those bills of lading are in 
order, Jarvi F 

Mr. Jarvis plunged into 
afew particulars,to wh) 
his chief listened wit! 


keen attention. For half 


an hour or so they worked 
without a pause, M 
W eatherley was quilt 
hisbest. His instructi 
were sage, and fils grasp 
of every detail referred to 


in the various letters was 
lucid and complet 
When at last Mr. Jarvis 


left with his pile he did 





not hesitate to sprwad the 
good news. Mr. Weather 
ley had got over his fit of 
aepression, whatever the 





they are?” 


Ruth nodded. 


“Where ts the Burgiar?"’ Mr. Weatheriey Repeated Irritably 
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“Was There Ever Any One Here?” Continued on Page 85 





vigil 


OU observe 
the change 
in the title 


of this chapter. 

When Philip and Peggy started upon their wedding jour- 
ney through Italy they invited me very cordially to accom- 
pany them. 

“No,” I said. “I shall stay here in Rome with the other 
relics till | recover some of the peace and composure that 
belong to such ruins. Then I'll sail and meet you at home 
by the Christmas fire in the living room.” 

“But you cannot go alone,” objected my niece. 

“Ah, yes, I can, Peggy, and with more peace and quiet- 
ness than i have trotted across seas and over Europe with 
a militant young suifragette who taxed every bone in my 
body and every faculty of my mind trying to keep up with 
her, only to see her abandon her colors in the end for the 
sake of a romantic formula. I believe I’ve been the only 
really faithful woman’s woman in this pilgrimage!” 

She listened without compunction, smiling roguishly 
as if she had found something infinitely more pleasant 
to think about and live for than all the women in the 
world. A bride is a shameless creature. For the time 
being she relinquishes her most cherished ideals concerning 
“ociety and for the reforming of the world, and concen- 
trates her whole attention upon love and its fulfillments, 
which is, after all, an older duty, more honorable and 
necessary in society than all the systems of economics 
and philosophies ever conceived. 

Upon this occasion she had the hardihood to present 
me with that voluminous package of notes she had made 
upon the women of the Old World “as a souvenir of our 
travels,”’ she said, as finally as if she had no further interest 
in them. 

It was in the weeks that followed their departure that 
I settled myself comfortably in Rome and put together 
and wrote the preceding chapters of this series. And now 
in a few days I shal! sail to meet Peggy and her husband 
in time to fill their Christmas stockings with beads and 
bogus antiquities. The work for which we came is finished, 
although not by Peggy. And it is not so valuable as it 
would have been if she had kept faith and written these 
pages herself. But at least the reader has escaped many 
columns of snaggle-toothed statistics. For Peggy was 
at one time a firm believer in the census reports of the 
various countries we visited. 


ILLUSTRATED BrY 


On the Continental Trains 


ND now at the very end, with the garrulousness that 
may be pardoned a woman of my years, I purpose to 

set down a few reflections about men and women an:: things 
in general, and to exercise the right of age by giving some 
advice to those American readers who have had the 
patience to follow me thus far, and who may themselves 
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make a journey 
sometime into 
this Old World. 
Of course you 
will not take the advice. But I have this consola- 
tion: if you do not, and are a person of decent 
sensibilities, you will regret that you did not. We 
always do. 

I observed that wherever we saw American 
women traveling alone or together they were 
active and always in a good humor. But every 
time we came upon a husband and wife making 
the tour by themselves the wife was pettish, exact- 
ing and unreasonable, and the husband was always 
pacifying her, changing his plans to accommodate 
her whims. Still it is better to travel with your 
husband if you have got one. The number of un- 
attached, nomadic, maverick American women to 
be seen gadding about Europe does not produce a 
happy impression. We do not see them at home, 
and when we do we are slow to receive them. I 
reckon that is why so many of them come over 
here, where getting acquainted is much easier. So, 
I say, if you have divorced your husband—and 
that is always the inference over here, where 
America is chiefly distinguished for its wealth, its 
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lynchings and its easy divorces—and still retain 

the honorable title of the married woman—“‘ Mis- 
tress’’—borrow your good old grandmether’s 
wedding ring to wear till you get back home. I was 
ashamed of the number of Mrs. So-and-So’s we saw frisk- 
ing about, with nothing on their wedding-ring fingers to 
correspond to the titles. 

When a woman is alone she should never go into a 
compartment in the trains reserved for ‘‘women only.” 
She may escape the tobacco smoke, but she is apt to 
encounter things still more disagreeable. In the first place, 
you will find that an English woman has already taken 
the best seat, that she has filled with her “luggage’’ the 
whole length of the rack which should be divided among 
three passengers, that she has stuffed her rugs and wraps 
round her to keep you from getting too close. And there 
she sits like an angry old hen trying to hatch addled eggs, 
glaring at you with every neck feather on end, as much as 
to say, “I was here first!’” And when you stumble over 
the suitcase she keeps in the aisle she bristles up even 
more and pecks you with an expression that leaves you 
black and blue with rage. Then three or four more women 
get in. Assoon as the train starts they loosen their belts 
and shamelessly pull out the tails of their shirtwaists 
in order to be perfectly comfortable while they nod and 
sleep away the journey. If there is a man in the com- 
partment, even the poorest specimen of that great and 
controlling sex, the English woman will paw her face all 
day long to keep the cinders and dust off and her com- 

plexion looking rosy, and the other women will sit up, 
spruce and wide awake, even if the journey lasts till 
twelve o’clock at night. Always choose a compartr.ent 
where men areorcancome. The effect is civilizing upon 
women. And European men are willing to behave if 
you are. 

Peggy and I heard much, especially from homely 
old maids, of the dangers from their rudeness; but we 
had little experience of it. Once in France, where we 
had some difficulty in determining which station we had 
to get out at for the customs, a Frenchman came out 
of the next compartment, volunteered the information, 
then sat down in front of Peggy, covering her mildly 
with his fine eyes. 

“Young man,” I said, when this stare had lasted 
about ten seconds, “‘have you told us all we need to 
know about getting through the next frontier?” 

“Oui, madame.” 

“Well, Iam much obliged. Get up now and go back 
into your own compartment.” He went.’ 

And once in Germany a pale, fat young fellow came 
and stood in the door of our compartment, watching 
Peggy, who was playing Patience on a vacant seat with 
a deck of miniature cards. I began to fumble at my 
bonnet. 

“What are you doing?” whispered Peggy, without 
looking up. 

“I'm getting out my hatpins!” 

“What for?” 

“T am going to stick them into the eyes of this ruffian 
standing in the door!”’ The young ruffian immediately 
withdrew. If you speak American with sufficient force 
and emphasis any European will understand you and 
act accordingly. It has a vibrant, moral quality that I 
miss in other tongues. Itis a decided improvement upon 
the British English, not perhaps in prosaic elegance, 
but in eloquence, in verve and in idiomatic strength. 





You Will Find That an English Woman Has Already 
Taken the Best Seat 


It is young. It has not yet been devastated by the gram- 
marian or toned down to innocuousness by passive- 
participle women. 

I do not think much of the American tourist conver- 
sation however. It consists usually of cheap, one-sentence 
postcard descriptions of museums, art galleries and ruins. 

“Have you seen the Abbey?” 

“Yes, isn’t it grand!” 

“Have you been to the Louvre yet?” 

“Yes, isn’t it wonderful!” 

“Did you see the Velasquez painting in the old gallery 
at Madrid?” 

“Yes, and I just love his things!” clasping the hands tc 
give foolish emphasis to her paucity of ideas. 

Still I am setting down some general rules of conver- 
sation, which will at least insure continued companionship. 


wr 


How to Behave in the Galleries 


IRST, never say anything original. This is the greatest 

temptation Americans have to resist. The oldest one 
of us is younger than the youngest infant born in Great 
Britain, for example, and we still retain the happy, youth- 
ful freshness of observation that belongs to children. We 
have not developed yet the snarling, conceited culture of 
being universally critical. With us appreciation is as 
instinctive as delight in a child at some new sight. That 
is why Americans prefer to travel in the Old World instead 
of in their own much more wonderful country — everything 
has the novelty of immemorial age. 

Be especially careful what you say about pictures. 
Everybody in Europe is secretly mad with us now because 
we can afford to buy so many of them-—and they vent 
their spite by sneering at our ignorance in such matters. 
It is best not to say anything about the Old Masters. And 
whatever you do, do not come back with a rapt, prayer- 
meeting look upon your face from some gallery, and say 
that you spent three hours just sitting before such and 
such a Madonna, “drinking it in!” Only Americans do 
that. And they do it because they think they are imitating 
somebody who feels and knows. I did not see a single 
almond-eyed Virgin Mary picture in Europe that I could 
not get through staring at in ten minutes. It is my opinion 
that the old painters owe more to the tones of time and to 
our imagination tnan to their own genius. The only thing 
that engaged my attentien for one whole blissful hour was 
the statue of David in the Borghese Palace Museum at 
Rome. In this figure the sculptor has memorialized 
forever the spiritual strength of immortal courage that is 
in youth. If David had not been a boy, with the clear, 
passionate faith of a boy in himself and his particular 
God, he would never have dared risk slinging that stone 
at Goliath. As long as men live in the world and this one 
statue exists, they can go back and look at it and under- 
stand the miracle of courage and faith as sculptured in 
that young face, in those young limbs mightily sprung to 
test the fidelity of God to His people, not merely to prove 
the skill of David’s sling. But, I say, you had best not 
say such things about this statue in Europe. Comment 
rather upon the art of the sculptor who brought out every 
vein, every little gray hollow in the lithe body. And when 
you see a Louis XV sideboard worth about sixty dollars 
do not ask why the thing sells for a million francs. They 
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cannot tell you, and 
they only think: “Oh, 
Heaven! these egre- 
gious Americans!”’ In 
fact we are egregious, 
impudently so. I saw 
a whole room that a 
rich young Texan had 
bought, carved 
weather-boarding, pic- 
tures and all. 

“He said he wanted 
it for his bathroom!” 
somebody snickered. 

Bless the boy! It 
will do very well for a 
bathroom, look quite 
as proper as some of 
the old Roman baths 
look in the museum 
drawing rooms of 
European noblemen! 
Now that there is no 
tariff to pay on things 
over a hundred years 
old that we bring 
home, it is only a ques- 
tion of time when all 
the oldest pictures, 
statues and castles in 








who have the manners of gentlemen. 
But as a rule the courtesy of one of 
the better class is limited to his own 
kind. He is not a thorough gentle- 
man, only partially gentle. For this is 
certain, the real gentleman and gentle- 
woman are nct only courteous to their 
own kind but to the other kinds. 
The next foreign missionaries we send 
out should be well-bred American 
women to teach manners in England. 

Above everything, avoid English 
slang. It is puerile, lacking in those 
graphic and virile qualities that char- 
acterize American idiomatic speech. 
When an Englishwoman says “Fancy!” 
she does not mean anything. It is 
simply a red and white wool word 
with which she interrupts conversa- 
tion. If she ejaculates ‘“‘ How extraor- 
dinary!” she does not mean anything 
either. It is an exaggerated term by 
which she raises the eyebrows of her 
dumb mind when she does not know 
what she ought tosay. If she exclaims 
that the cakes are “‘jolly,”’ she means, 
poor thing, that they are made by an 
English recipe and have currants in 
them. 

There is only one other class to shun, 








Europe will be shipped 
home by us. There is 
something ruthless in 
an American when it 
comes to an antiquity. He just cannot bear to leave one 
behind him in the “dust of centuries dark and deep”’ where 
it belongs. He’ll be sure to buy it and exhibit it on Broad- 
way. He is as famished for ancient draperies as a cow in 
a fresh green pasture is for salt. 

But to come back to the art of conversation, which is 
important unless you are willing to go through Europe 
like a dumb animal. Much depends upon the nationality 
of the person with whom you are speaking. If it is an 
Englishman always discuss the weather. Do not attempt 
anything else, because this topic is easy, and it is the only 
touch of Nature that makes him kin to everybody. He 
never gets tired of it. And the more you know about it 
the more he will respect you. The next day he will seek 
you out of his own accord to renew it, which is a sort of 
triumph, because as a rule an Englishman waits to be 
spoken to, and when you do address him he is apt to 
throw up his ghastly monocle and stare at you as if you 
were an intruding insect. But if at luncheon he remarks 
that he thinks there will be rain answer that you have just 
consulted the barometer and do not agree with him. 
Recall the circumstance of yesterday morning’s clouds. 
Mention a slight variation of the temperature during the 
night. By this time you have his undivided attention. 
Keep it. Go on cataloguing the weather day by day 
backward. Do it passionately, as if the fate of nations 
lived upon the mist of last Friday morning. By this time 
he is thrilled to the very center of his being. He has laid 
down his knife and fork, turned sidewisé in his chair, and 
is regarding you with open admiration. 


English Respect for Weather-Lore 
NE evening when the weather had been the subject 
of long and ardent diseussion at a dinner table where 
Peggy and I happened to be seated between two English 
women, I lost my patience. 

“Yes,” I added solemnly, “the weather today reminded 
me very much of the freshet you had here in August, 1769." 

“I beg pardon?” said my lady Briton, regarding me 
seriously. Peggy kicked me softly under the table, but I 
was determined to risk seeing how far this mania of the 
English can be stretched. 

“TI thought everybody in England remembered how it 
rained torrents all day, August the twenty-third, in 1769,” 
I answered. 

My lady was silent, being too deeply impressed for 
words at my superior information upon a subject she had 
introduced herself. The remainder of the time we were 
in that place she sought me upon every possible occasion, 
introduced me to her friends, showed me particular and 
reverent attention. 

But, as I have indicated in the first chapter of this 
series, it is wise to avoid the English socially as much as 
possible. They have been puffed up and rendered insuffer- 
able by that class of Americans whom we call Anglo- 
maniacs, who have flattered and admired them until they 
have lost every modest, veracious sense of their relative 
importance in the order of things. Their provincialism 
persists, not because they do not travel but because they 
usually travel in the Old World, rarely in our new one. 
One may, of course, come upon Englishmen who have 
worked hard, earned their own money, bought their own 
titles, or received them as a reward for their achievements, 


and you should shun them first; if you 
] 


The French Themselves Cannot Use Their do not they will shun you. These 
Own 'Phones With Any Satisfaction 


are certain Americans from Boston, 
philological aristocrats with catacomb 
intelligences, who in the dining room of a hotel carry on 
snuffling, digging discussions after the poor little obscure 
root of an obsolescent word, while everybody else listens 
reverently, but no one dares interrupt the conversation 
unless he can show a Harvard coat-of-arms. I do not 
know why any American should look for antiquities in the 
Old World so long as these people exist, unless it is because 
they are bogus relics in a new and vigorous civilization. 
Nobody at home knows how funny, how absurdly artificial 
and out of drawing such people are, unless they could be 
seen, say, in Rome. Here they are very clannish, and 
spend their time studying the past that is no longer time 
at all. They give themselves up to the most exaggerated 
toadying of the old moose buck archeologist among them- 
selves who has discovered, maybe, the doubtful heel of 
Achilles, by spending his life digging in decayed places. 
The only pleasure I had in observing them was in watching 
how the snorty old fellow snubbed them—snubs which 
they endured with grimacing delight. 

The significance of the points or places or streets from 
which directions are given to strangers in the famous 
cities will not be lost upon a close observer. In New 
York everything you want to see is on Broadway, 
or so far this way or that way from Broadway. In Berlin 
you take your bearings from Unter den Linden, which is 
the great thoroughfare of that city, or else you are told 
that what you are looking for is so far this side or the 
other side of such and such a beer garden. In Paris you 
are always directed from the Bon Marché, or from the 
Galerie Lafayette, or from the Opéra House. You are 
supposed to know by instinct where these stores are, also 
where the Opéra is. In London Westminster Abbey is 
your pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night. You go 
there first, then turn to the right or to the left. After- 
ward you always find yourself turned completely round 
in Piccadilly Circus. But remember this. If an English 
man or woman tells you it is about five minutes’ walk 


to the place you want to go, take a taxi-cab. He means 
, : 


that it is two miles and a half. This is the only kind of 
exaggeration of which I found the people there capable. 
When all is said I have to admit this—their faults are 





the faults of bad manners generally. They are truth 
ful and honest to a degree that is beautiful and inspiring. 
And they are undoubtedly the most sentimental people 
in the world. I quote this from among the advertise- 
ments on the front* page of The Times 

‘ — In loving memory of my dear fr 
November 15th, 1910 

“Nearer to Thee, my God, nearer to Thee! 

Just below was another advertisement of a gentleman 
who had died in 1907! The friends did not sign their 
names. It was simply a triumphant announcement of 
the fact that Englishmen remember their dead and want 
the world to know it. 

When you reach Paris do not be alarmed because the 
police send you a printed form that you must fill out 
It will contain the most intimate questions, suc! 

“How old are you? 

“Light or dark?” 

“Blue eyes or brown? 

“Where were you born?” 
“* Male or female?” 
“What is your occupation?” 






This is a kind of Bertillon system they have for keeping 
up with you and finding out how many times you change 
your pension. 

If you decide to keep house there never buy meat from 
a butcher's shop that has a gilded horse’s head over the 
door. A great many Frenchmen are fond of horseflesh, 
but as a rule Americans are not. Never pass any one on 
the stairs. This is very rude. If you are at the bottom 
wait till the Frenchman comes down. If you are at the 
top wait till he comes up and passes you 
any telephone in Paris, provided you speak your own 
language. In that case you will be understood if the 
other person speaks it. But if you attempt French you 
will not be understood. The French themselves cannot 
use their own "phones with any satisfaction 
told us that the government had sent committees all over 
the world, trying to find out what was the trouble with 
the telephone system in France, which was so defective. 
No remedy had ever been found 


You may use 


One of them 


I laughed. 


in the Land of Politeness 


= UT, monsieur, it is not the fault of the "phones at 
all. No electrified wire has ever been invented 

with enough electric elasticity to convey your singularly 

emotional, your passionately dramatic languag: 

“I had never thought of that!"" He went off witha 
bee in his bonnet, no doubt resolved upon devising a 
telephone with more temperament. 

In England, Germany, France or Italy one may offer 
a tip to any person who serves the public, and it will be 
accepted. But it is not always safe to do so in Spain. 
They have more beggars and more self-respect there than 
in any other country we visited—and more courtesy. 
At my time of life such another trip across is not like 
but if I should ever go abroad again I shall go to Spain 
and stay there. It is the most interesting country in the 
world and has now the most gentle people in it, though 
much may happen after it is better advertised to tourists. 
There is no affectation; the life of it is really pastoral and 
medieval. One has the feeling of having wandered back 
into the age of poetry and shepherds when, in the argent 
twilight, one meets a girl with a herd of goats in the streets 





of Barcelona. She stops before the door of each customer 
All the goats immediately lie down, while she goes in to 
get the milk measure. Then she comes out, steps among 
them, looks at each till she finds the one to milk for that 
place. She pulls the lady up by her ears, squats behind 
her, reaches one hand through the slender black straddling 
legs, and proceeds to fill her cup as nonchalantly as if 
you were not looking at her. And when you come home 
from the opera, between eleven and twelve, it gives you 
a queer sense of poetic security to find an old Catalan 
watchman, in knee-breeches, cap and red sash, standing 
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He Untocks it for You and Says: ““Adiast"’ 
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Political Boomerangs 


A note seems to be floating round New York that 
the governor of New Jersey has committed some 
crime of so heinous a nature that right-minded persons 
are absolved from treating him decently. His application 
to the Carnegie Foundation for the teacher’s pension to 
which his educational services might well entitle him was 
dug out of the files and published in an amiable but mis- 
taken belief that it would discredit him. A little iater 
his private letter to a former friend was given currency, 
with an intention of making trouble at the psychological 
moment between himself and Mr. Bryan. Both the applica- 
tion and the letter would ordinarily have been considered 
confidential; and this willingness to injure the governor 
by sneaking means indicates that in some quarters he is 
regarded as beyond the pale of respectability. 

Governor Wilson's crime, of course, consists in advocat- 
ing Insurgent or radical political policies. As there is only 
one important locality where such policies are considered 
criminal, it will not be difficult to locate the quarter whence 
any sneaking attack upon him ccmes. It is well settled in 
American polities that attacks upon any candidate from 
that quarter are much more helpful than harmful to his 
candidacy. We hope it is going to be well settled, also, that 
dirty politics will always react upon its authors. 


Post: Office Finances 


HE Post-Office Department spends decidedly more 

than any other branch of the Government. Its dis- 
bursements are not a great deal less than those of the War 
and Navy Departments combined; but it is self-sustaining 
and, as long as receipts equal expenditures, it is immate- 
rial, from the point of view of the national budget, how 
large the latter may be. Everybody understands that. 
The line between Government expenses and Government 
investments, however, is not so generally acknowledged. 
We have been accused of inconsistency for saying at one 
time that greater economy should characterize Government 
expenditures and at another time that the Government 
should devote large additional sums to certain objects. 
Bills are now before Congress that would entail heavy 
disbursements for Federal aid of good roads and improved 
waterways. Both objects ought to be supported by the 
Government; but,they are permarent, wealth-producing 
improvements and belong in a quite different category 
from maintaining navy yards, for example. If the nation 
can spend three cents in bond interest and save nine cents 
in haulage costs, it certainly isn’t losing anything. 


The Oppressed Press Agent 


N ALL newspaper offices there is an unreasonable 

prejudice against the press agent and a haunting fear 
that he will “put something over” on the paper, thereby 
securing gratis a very valuable amount of advertising for 
his employer; but newspapers do not bar out the press 
agent. They take a more sinister vengeance upon him by 
refusing to print his stuff unless it is about something silly 
and trivial. If his leading lady should lighten the woes 
of all Europe and America by inventing a self-hooking 


dress, the copy would go into the wastebasket. If she 
should swallow a pint of hair oil it would be printed on 
the front page with illustrations. If the directors of his 
railroad raise wages the press agent cannot get in a line 
about it. If they have a monkey at dinner he can get a 
whole page in the Sunday edition. 

We are satisfied that if press agents were given a fair 
show their pale and lofty brows would be found glittering 
in the very first rank of national progress and enlighten- 
ment. As it is, the managing editors, figuratively speaking, 
keep them tied to a garbage can. 


Dividends From Prisoners 


E ARE invited to subscribe to the capital stock of a 
manufacturing concern, the special attractions of 
which are thus described in the prospectus: 

“The company’s factories are located inside prison 
walls and it has at present eight hundred prisoners under 
contract in Maine, Illinois and Kentucky. It proposes to 
double its production by making additional contracts with 
institutions that are advantageously located. There are 
no strikes or labor troubles in prisons. This company pays 
for its labor fifty-two cents a day a man, while its compet- 
itors who employ free labor pay an average of about two 
dollars a day. The company is supplied, free of rent, with 
factory buildings, storage warehouses and grounds inside 
the prison walls, and with free light, heat and power. 
To acquire similar facilities outside would take an invest- 
ment of approximately one million dollars. . . . These 
are ideal conditions for profitable manufacturing.” 

The company feels sure of paying seven per cent divi- 
dends on its preferred stock, and ten per cent on the com- 
mon stock, which is given away with the preferred as a 
bonus; “in fact, the company expects its net earnings to 
be double these dividend requirements.” 

We agree heartily that these are ideal conditions for 
manufacturing; but, while the state is selling the labor 
of these prisoners to fortunate contractors at one-quarter 
what it is worth, besides furnishing free rent, light, heat 
and power, the prisoners’ wives and children are going 
hungry in many cases. An arrangement whereby the 
value of the labor of these prisoners went to buy bread and 
shoes for their dependents, instead of to pay dividends, 
would not be so ideal from the manufacturing point of 
view. Still, it would have something to commend it. 


Parties in Germany 


EN groups, sufficiently numerous and cohesive to be 

called political parties, were represented in the last 
Reichstag. There were, besides, seventeen members un- 
attached to any of these groups, representing various 
shoots, spurs and angles of political opinion in the Father- 
land. The Socialists had only fifty-four members out of 
a total of three hundred and ninety-seven, and at the top 
of their strength in the preceding Reichstag they had only 
eighty-one. No party has a majority. The Ministry must 
always depend upon a combination of three or more parties 
that are by no means in harmony at all points—a situation 
that gives a great tactical advantage to a relatively small 
but consistent and well-led minority group. This con- 
dition is even more marked in the British Parliament, 
where the seventy-six votes of the Irish Nationalists, out 
of a total membership of six hundred and seventy, are 
necessary to keep the Liberal Ministry in office. 

Under our system of two great parties, political opinion 
that does not command an outright majority of the whole 
nation gets virtually no representation. It can vote in 
Congress, of course, but simply to be outvoted. People in 
the United States do not hold one of two views any more 
than people in Germany or the United Kingdom do; but, 
under the two-party system, one of two views, broadly 
speaking, must always prevail. Under a democratic and 
representative scheme a government participated in by 
four or ten parties will, by and large, reflect public opinion 
more accurately than one participated in by only two 
parties. In the former case any considerable minority 
will, in time, have its day in court. 


As to Wall Street Contral 


HE Naticnal Monetary Commission’s banking bill 

provides that the United States shall be divided into 
fifteen districts; that the banks in each district which 
subscribe to the pian shall elect two directors of the 
National Reserve Association, both directors to be resi- 
dents of the district, but only one of them to be a banker, 
the other being chosen to represent the agricultural, indus- 
trial or commercial interests of the district; that, in addi- 
tion, all the banks subscribing to the plan shall elect nine 
directors at large, no two of them, however, to reside in 
any one district. Thus, out of thirty-nine elected directors 
New York could not possibly have more than three, and 
one of the three must be a business man who is not an 
officer of any bank or other financial institution. The 
remaining directors of the National Reserve Association 
are to be the governor, selected by the President of the 
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United States, two deputy governors, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor and the Comptroller of the 
Currency —making forty-six directors in all. 

The immediate management of the National Reserve 
Association, subject to the board of directors, will be 
largely in the hands of an executive committee, consisting 
of the governor, the two deputy governors, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and five others to be selected by 
the directors; but only one of the five can be chosen from 
any one district. How Wall Street can control an institu- 
tion organized in this manner is not fully clear to us; but 
then, we are not numbered among the highly ingenious 
legal gentlemen who are retained by Wall Street to show 
it how to get what it wants. 


A Thirsty Continent 


HE amiable theory that drinking wine is a fine way to 

become temperate locks stranger than ever in view of 
some recent figures on the world’s consumption of alcoholic 
beverages. If drunkenness is really very rare among the 
southern wine-drinking races, as compared with its shock- 
ing prevalence among us, their powers of resistance must 
be highly developed or else the consumption of alcohol is 
much more evenly distributed. Against our twenty gal- 
lons of beer for each person, for example, France is credited 
with thirty-nine gallons of wine and over nine gallons of 
beer, while her consumption of spirits is actually greater 
than ours by more than a third of a gallon a head. Italy 
uses thirty-one gallons of wine a head and rather more 
than half as much spirits as we do. 

Like France, Germany, Austria and Hungary exceed us 
in consumption of spirits. On the other hand, we are only 
six gallons of beer a head behind Germany —but thirty 
five gallons a head behind Belgium and eleven gallons 
behind England. 


Newspaper Progress 


. ET, on the whole, the newspaper has made genuine 
progress these eight-and-thirty years,’ said Henry 

Watterson the other day, speaking of the palmy, long-past, 

often-mourned days of the “great editors.” 

If anybody doubts it let him consult the files. The 
progress isn’t in typesetting machines or telephones or 
multiplied telegraph wires. A generation ago the papers 
had as much “‘news”’ that anybody cared to read as they 
have now; but they have grown more civilized. Some of 
the “great editors’’ were great blackguards. Possibly 
they were not so “commercialized’’; but if there is any 
increased domination of the counting room it is preferable, 
on the whole, to the old domination of political party. The 
latter was much more venomous. The notion that a mere 
citizen had any rights whatever that the press was bound 
to respect had hardly appeared. Malignant cruelty to the 
individual was commoner. 

At present, we understand, some newspapers have 
advanced so far up the shining heights of civilization that 
a man may refuse to divulge news to them from motives 
which he deems honorable, and still not fear that they will 
take the first possible opportunity to overwhelm him with 
public ridicule or disgrace. The newspapers are better 
because they are kinder. We would willingly spare many 
“great editors” for that. 


Ain Imaginary Fire 


HE vaults of the Equitable Building, in New York, 

contained pieces of paper worth a billion dollars or 
more; and when the structure burned there was doubt as 
to whether the papers had been destroyed. In other 
vaults on the patch of land between the City Hall and the 
Battery are other pieces of paper, bound in account books 
or unbound, worth probably a dozen billion dollars. Please 
imagine —if you are in a genial mood—that they were all 
suddenly destroyed. 

The actual wealth of the United States, of course, would 
remain exactly what it was before. The railroads, fac- 
tories, mines and so on, ownership in which was repre- 
sented by these bits of paper, would suffer no loss in value 
or earning power any more than the productivity of a farm 


‘ is diminished by burning the title deed; but what a wild 


scurry there would be among individuals to reéstablish 
their cwnership in the wealth! In comparison, the his- 
toric fights between Mr. Hill and Mr. Harriman to see 
which should own Northern Pacific, or between Mr. Ryan 
and Mr. Belmont for possession of the Subway, would 
seem like the strife of babbling infants over a rattle. 

How would it ever be settled —if a few tons of paper in 
the form of stock certificates, bonds, notes and books of 
account, the whole intrinsically worth only a few thousand 
dollars, were suddenly destroyed? Perhaps there would 
be a grand court of equity, and every claimant to owner- 
ship in the country’s actual wealth would be asked to 
show how he got it and what value he had ever given the 
country for it. More likely, there would be a grand 
scramble and the best scramblers would come out on top. 
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Rudolph the Reformer 


ARIOUS earnest persons have tried to create 

the impression that the motto by which 

Rudolph Blankenburg orders his personal 
and political affairs is: ‘Thue Recht und schew 
Niemand !"’—which is all well enough so far as it 
goes. “‘Do right and fear no one!” is a nice, 
moral, housebroken motto of large copybook 
prestige, and we all should live up to it—should, 
I say. 

Nor have I any objection to assigning that 
neat little sentiment to Rudolph, providing there 
is any nutriment in it for him in any way; but 
the point is here: “Thue Recht und scheue Nie- 
mand !”’ may be Rudolph’s afternoon-tea motto 
the motto he has hung up over his fireplace in 
the library and mayhap engraved on his letter 
paper; but his genuine, hand-tooled, daily- 
practice motto isn’t any pale pink fluff like that. 
His real motto is: “‘’"Raus mit ’em!"" And who 
is there to say me nay?—said inquiry being 
directed specifically at B. Penrose, J. McNichol 
and Company. 

For thirty years Rudolph Blankenburg has 
surged through Philadelphia and Pennsylvania, 
joyously hitting on the point of the jaw every 
political boss he has happened on, and as joyously 
offering the point of his own jaw for such counter 
as might be forthcoming. If it so was that polit- 
ical bosses did not appear plenteously enough to 
satisfy Rudolph’s lust for batting them he never 
hesitated to go into the highways and the byways 
and look up a few to lambaste. He has been 
insatiable—that man; and from Pulaski to Perk- 
asie, from Oswayo to Elk Lick, he has shouted, 
“Throw ’em out!” and has assisted in such throw- 











ing as, from time to time, the occasions and the 
circumstances afforded. The business of 
calling upon the people of Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania to rise and eject the 
bosses has been reasonably disheartening 
and barren of results for a good many years. 
The bosses, it seemed, objected to being thrown 
out and made their objections stick by various 
little expedients of their own. However, this aversion to 
ejection, though it may have given other leading citizens 
acute attacks of that what’s-the-use? feeling, never had 
an appreciable effect on Rudolph Blankenburg. He kept 
the thought, as the saying is, and crusaded right up to 
election day, when he voted amid his own clamor of “‘’Raus 
mit ’em!”’ Next morning, when he scanned the returns 
and found the bosses were still in, he went gayly out and 
began all over again. 

“Though it may be true the bosses have won this time,” 
he would say, “‘that does not detract from the soundness 
of my contention that they should be dumped off the 
Delaware Breakwater. Hence rally, good citizens, and 
throw ’em out!” 

Notwithstanding the stern disapproval of the bosses 
over such a contingency, there must inevitably come a 
time when the good citizens will listen and try the experi- 
ment. It has so happened elsewhere. It so happened in 
Philadelphia, the exact oceasion being the day early in 
last November set aside by law for such exercises on the 
part of the male portion of the community who have 
reached the age of twenty-one, provided the male portion 
desires to perform. It always does happen when the 
voters address themselves seriously to the task. 


The Thirty Years’ War 
UDOLPH BLANKENBURG, after urging his fellow 


citizens to throw out the bosses, became the instrument 
by which the bosses will be thrown out, fer he was electied 
mayor on an anti-boss platform and in an anti-boss cam- 
paign. The bosses ingeniously explain that his election was 
an accident, being accomplished by but a few thousand 
votes out of a great total cast; but accidents will happen 
even to the best-regulated bosses, and the general opinion 
is that Blankenburg’s election was rather more than an 
accident to these explanatory gentlemen. There are some 
who go so far as to say it is a catastrophe; but, of course, 
it is too much to expect a public admission of that by the 
bosses themselves. 

His campaign that resulted in his election as mayor 
was typical of dozens of other campaigns he has made in 
Philadelphia and in the state—not always as a candidate, 
but as a foe to the manners, methods and morals of the 
bosses. He has stood out in the open and fought bribery, 
graft, election frauds, ballot-box stuffing and all kinds of 
political trickery and dishonesty. He has always been an 
ardent Republican, but he has never let that fact stand in 


An Optimistic, Good-Natured, Kindly, Genial Reformer 
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the way of his attacks on the men in his own party who 
controlled the machinery of that party in his city and 
state; in fact, his fights have been mostly within his own 
party and against the rulers of that party, and for the 
rights of the people. 

He began years ago. For fifteen years between 1880 
and 1895 he was chairman of the election-frauds committee 
of the Committee of One Hundred, organized in 1880--a 
body from which all the later reform committees of the 
city were developed. Blankenburg has fought Quay, 
McManes, Durham, MeNichol, Vare and Penrose day in 
and day out, stumping the city against them and stumping 
the state against them. He was active in the fight against 
Quay in 1897 and 1898, and supported John Wanamaker 
for senator and later for governor. 

Usually he was defeated; in fact, almost always defeated 
until the great upheaval in 1905 caused by the gas-lease 
scandal broke the ranks of the bosses for a time : but he 
never wavered in his fight or lost hope of success ultimately. 
Once, when the City Party movement was at its height, hi 
ran for county commissioner and was elected. He served 
his three years and did what he could to purify things in 
the city. Also, he gave his salary of five thousand dollars 
a year to the police, firemen’s and school-teachers’ pension 
funds. 

The bosses went far out of the beaten track in this latest 
campaign for mayor and nominated Earle, 
somewhat of a record as a reformer along certain lines 
Blankenburg assailed the machine as vigorously as he had 
dione twenty and thirty years before—and he won. The 
machine will get short shrift during his term of office; and 
that means more, perhaps, in Philadelphia than elsewhere, 
for the mayor's office has always been the hub of machine 
politics there, and the feed-bin also. 

This sturdy old crusader was born in Germany i: 
1843. His father was pastor of a little German Reformed 
church in a village near Hanover. Rudolph was one of 
seven brothers and was prepared for the ministry. He 
did not preach, for his tutor came to this country in the 
early sixties and Blankenburg followed him, arriving 
in 1865. 

When he was twenty-two years old he got a place with 
a firm of manufacturers and importers of dress goods, in 
Philadelphia, at six dollars a week. 

He was a big, broad-shouldered, intelligent youth, and 
he rapidly learned the business and was as rapidly pro- 
moted. At the end of his first year he was put out on the 
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road as a traveling salesman and in five years he 
was sent to Europe as buyer and salesman. He 
traveled all over the world, learned the business 
thoroughly and in 1875 set up for himself. His 
business grew into a great establishment and 
made Blankenburg a fortune. He retired from 
active connection with his house in 1909. 

He married a Philadelphian two years after 
he landed in this country and was naturalized ir 


1875. He was a ready speaker, interested i 
politics; and it was not long before he began the 





crusade he has kept up for more than thirty 
years. His courage is unfaltering and his good 
hurnor boundless. He became a reformer; but 
he was an optimistic, good-natured, kindly, genial 
reformer — not a reformer with a grouch. Every 
reform movement in Philadelphia that had for 
its object the purification of the city, its release 
from boss rule, its progress toward clean and 
representative politics and government, found 
a supporter in Blankenburg. More than that, 
many of the movements originated with him, 
were financed by him and captained by him 
He has been on the firing-line in Pennsylvania 
against the Quays and all the rest ever since he 
has had a vote — ceaselessly agitating, ceaselessly 
fighting, never discouraged and always sure 
that his end of civic regeneration and state 


regeneration ultimately would be obtained 
A great, broad-shouldered, bearded man, filled 


with love for his fellowman and with the joy of 


living, his activities have been remarkable in 
their scope He is a part of the 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania for the past thirty 


years. He has been identified with all the great 


£ 
charitable and other movements for the better 





ment of the city and its people, and for the relief 
of the stricken in every land. Socially he has 
been a prime mover in the Five o’Clock 
Club; and it is his boast that neither 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About iirc worst the Cover club have thes 


ever talked him dow 
agitator, who gitation |! 
been directed along sane line Moreover, he 


is hearty, genial, good-humored is pleasant 


and companionable a man as you know, and a whole 
heap of fun at a dinner Unlike many reformers, he is 
sincere. Unlike many lovers of humanity, he really does 
want to do things for his fellowman instead of for himself. 


A very genuine and an exceedingly lovab person is 
Rudolph Blankenburg—and a big figure in Philadelphia 


and Pennsylvania 


Troubled Waters 


APTAIN JOE WATERS, a Kansas attorney, tried 


a case at Council Grove not long ago The captair 
was up against it and he turned on the tears and let 
them flow unrestrained while depicting the woes of his 
client 

It was a great and tearful speech In the middle of it a 
brother attorney who wa tting by wa erved taking 


off his shoes 


What are you doing that for?” asked another lawyer. 
By gum!” replied the lawyer who was re ing 
shoe “a getting read { wade out right sioppy 

round here alread d Joe ain't } g 


( NE of the Toronto golf IDs give 1a er eacn year 
J. » the caddy boys it employs At the feast last fall 
one any 


of the boys, a tough youngster, ¢ ach . ¥ 
of the forks he found plice i ) 
himself with his knife When tl 4 
reached and he st his knife, a posite 
to him and who co 4 Let 
loo t Sh ’ } } 


Reason Enough 


Pressel MARSHALI is elected as a reform 
mayor of ©olu , ia tort K ber 


he was defeated for re@lectior One of the reforms was 
" ‘ 'T 

the establishment f a garbage-dispo ma This 

threw out of empl ent a lot of darkies who had former! 


done a general ‘ 
wagons and ramshackier old horses 

One of these darkies, on the way to the p ils to vote 
against the mayor, was asked why he opposed Marshall 


“W’y am | gwine vote agit dat man? W y, dat low 
flung rascal done took th’ garb ige right outen my mout 
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“This is what I want for my 
company dinner.” 


ND that one is the kind 
for my next ladies’- 
luncheon, Just the thing to 
give an extra dainty touch!” 
So it goes with a dozen 
such every-day home ques- 
tions. You find a ready 
and practical answer in 


Combed, 


Soups 


Their many-sided variety 
includes delicate amber- 
clear kinds; fragrant and 
tempting vegetable kinds; 
and various meat soups as 
full-bodied and satisfying 
as any you ever tasted. 

Why not order half-a- 
dozen or more of these 
wholesome soups right 
now? And see how many 
puzzling questions they 
will answer for you. 


21 kinds 


10c a can | 
As aTag us Julienne 
he Mock Turtle 
BR on Mulligatawny 
Celer Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail * 
Chicken - Gambo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot } 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder ‘lomato 
Consommeé Tomato-Gkra 
Vegeta hie 
Vermiceili. fomato 





“How tempti ng the savor 
1 Soups flavor 


Of Campbell 


That steals o'er my spirit prophetic! 
The tragrant attraction that stirs me 
to action 


So earnestly peripatetic.” 








hundred dollars a share. 
| is a comfortable miner, worth probably 


| sand dollars. 
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MINING SECURITIES 


By Roger W. Babson 


NCE upon a time a friend of mine, who 
is a real Arizona miner, had working 
for him a man named Josh. This man 
Josh was a prospector of the type so com- 
monly seen in that land of sand and sage- 
brush. He was a tall, slim creature of 
the soil, with skin as tough as leather, but 
with a big, bounding heart. Originally 
Josh was a boss miner, working at a fair 
salary in one of the well-known mines; 
but as he became more prosperous he 
mixed with the temptations of Bisbee, 
Tucson and other mining centers, and 
unfortunately he became addicted to drink 
and lost his good position. The rest of his 
life has been similar to that of the average 
prospector—work for a few months was 
only to be followed by a drunk for a month 
or six weeks, and then a period of repent- 
ance and discouragement. At the end of 
one of these periods, however, some good 
friend for whom he formeriy worked 
“grubstaked” him and gave him food to 
go out into the mountains and prospect. 
Practically this was simply a matter of 
charity with the former employer, knowing 


| as he did that in mining only one pros- 


pector in a hundred makes good. There- 


| fore when, one day, Josh returned from 


one of those prospecting excursions lasting 
a couple of months with some samples of 
ore, claiming he had “almost struck it 
rich”’—which is the common report re- 
turned by most prospectors as they come 
in—my friend simply took the ore and 
threw it into the bottom drawer of his 


| desk, saying: ‘‘Josh, you have done first- 


rate; now get a good steady job and quit 
both your drinking and your prospecting. 
Josh, however, was not quieted so easily, 
but kept returning to the office, stating 
that he could purchase for only a few hun- 
dred dollars from some Indians the entire 
claim from which this sample came; and 
he urged my friend to make the purchase. 
The twenty-four years spent in the hills 
of Arizona had, however, made my friend 
very weary of these “rich strikes.’ So 
he refused to pay any attention to Josh’s 
earnest pleadings and Josh went to work 
again on day wages. 


A Surprised Mining Man 


Readers may imagine my friend’s sur- 
prise when, about two years later, a new 
company was formed by some of the best 
men in Boston, and capitalized for two 
million five hundred thousand dollars, for 
the purpose of developing this little piece 
of property which Josh urged him to pur- 
chase for a few hundred dollars. At first 
this stock sold for about five dollars a 
share; but suddenly, to my friend’s still 
greater surprise, a great pocket of very 
rich ore was discovered, and in a night —so 
to speak—the price of the stock soared to 


| twenty-five dollars a share, from which 


price it gradually climbed to nearly two 
Today my friend 


from fifty thousand to one hundred thou- 
Moreover, he is probably 
fully as happy and his family happier than 
they would have been had he followed 
poor Josh’s pleadings; but he cannot but 


| feel chagrined at the thought of how he 
continually refused to purchase for a few 


hundred dollars this tract of land which 
within a very short time increased in value 
to several million dollars. Moreover, 
this stock is today daily traded in on the 
Boston Stock Exchange and is even now 
considered one of the best copper purchases. 

Now my object in telling this story is 
twofold. First, I wish to explain to the 
readers the difference between buying 
stocks and buying land; and, second, to 
show how even the very ablest engineers 
are fooled as to actual conditions. How- 
ever, of all this I will speak later; and 


| at this point I will say a word relative to 


the first feature—namely, the difference 
between mining stocks and mining land. 
All the readers of THe SATURDAY EVEN- 
ING Post are acquainted with mining 
stocks—at least all are who read the 
Sunday papers, which seem to be the lead- 
ing marketplace for these valueless pro- 
motion offerings. Those of us who do not 
systematically read Sunday-paper adver- 
tisements have doubtless received through 





the mail alluring circulars offering us some 
mining stock from one dollar to five dollars 
a share, which — according to the circular 
“‘may soon become worth several hundred 
dollars a share.”’ Of course, in reading the 
advertisement, the small investor entirely 
forgets the fact that the average stock sell- 
ing at ore hundred dollars a share has a 
par value of one hundred dollars and not 
one dollar, as in the case of these adver- 
tised mining stocks. 


Stocks to Let Alone 


It is, however, very difficult to suppress 
these advertisements, for they are pre- 
pared by expert advertisement writers 
with the advice of the ablest lawyers and 
with the knowledge that the advertise- 
ments will be scrutinized by Post-Office 
authorities. Certainly, anything that these 
authorities can nail will bar the advertise- 
ments from the mail. The use of the 
simple word “‘may”’ instead of the word 
“will” renders the Post-Office authorities 
powerless, and the advertisement still 
succeeds in separating the small investor 
from his money. I therefore urge all small 
investors, and large ones as well, to refuse 
even to read these advertisements, remem- 
bering not only that spending money for 
such stocks will bring loss ninety-nine 
times out of one hundred, but that for a 
man to buy such stocks is like going on a 
first drunk: —it is not apt to be the last. 

There are various reasons why I advise 
against the purchase of such stocks; but 
the most important is that, owing to the 
fact that there are many men on the ground 
fully acquainted with the property, these 
stocks—when there is any reasonable 
chance of their ever becoming of value 
are taken up long before they ever reach 
New York, Philadelphia or Boston. The 
people of Arizona are not poor, and there 
is just as much money a head in Arizona 
looking for an investment as in Boston, 
Philadelphia, New York or Chicago. The 
Arizona man, however, does not make 
money from the purchase of stocks, but 
rather from the purchase of the land 
itself. If you or I were to buy a farm we 
should not capitalize it and endeavor to 
sell the stock; but we would simply work 
it as a private proposition, raising our 
crops, selling them, paying the expenses 
and retaining the profits. 

If you or I should discover a small piece 
of land in Arizona or in any other state 
which we believed could produce ore and 
which would require only the digging of a 
shaft —as a mill near by often can be used 
for treating the ore—why should we want 
to capitalize it and give the public such a 
good thing? Why should we not develop 
and work it ourselves, as we would our 
farm? Well, this is the way the Arizona 
man enters mining. He stakes out a 
claim, agrees to spend at least one hundred 
dollars a year on development, and holds 
the title to that claim, gradually working it 
as you and I would work our farms. If he 
is a man of wealth he may have a large 
force of men and expensive machinery; 
if he is poor he will have only two or three 
working for him—but he will make pro- 
portionately as much. As he digs the ore 
out of the ground, he hauls it to a mill and 
sells it either before or after it has been 
treated. 

Therefore the first point I want to 
make to THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT 
readers, though rather radical, is briefly as 
follows: Keep out of mining ventures alto~ 
gether; but if you really have the desire to 
“take a flyer,”’ and will not purchase one of 
the high-grade stocks, then go to Arizona, 
buy a claim from some Indians for three 
or four hundred dollars, hire a man and 
work it! In other words, there should 
be no halfway about this mining business. 
Either have nothing to do with it at all, 
which is what I advise, or else simply invest 
in the land itself, working it and holding 
it for a purchaser or letting some one work 
it on a royalty. 

Even in buying the land, one does not 
eliminate the possibility of loss; for, as 
has often been said, “almost as much 
pany ban been put into the ground as has 
ever been taken out of it.” Among my 
acquaintances I know possibly twenty men 





who have devoted their lives to the devel- 
opment of mining properties, and of these 
twenty only two have anything left to 
show for their efforts. The competition 
for these claims is very keen; large com- 
panies, such as the Phelps-Dodge interests, 
the Cole-Ryan interests, and others, have 
engineers continually in the field, seeking 
new propositions. Moreover, it is neces- 
sary to spend considerable money to break 
out any claim before one knows whether or 
not he is to receive anything in payment for 
his labor. Therefore, even for the man who 
deals only in land and is located on the 
ground, it is a hard uphill fight amid keen 
competition, subject to the greatest dis- 
couragement. Of course this works two 
ways. In some years the engineers of the 
great mining and smelting interests get all 
the prizes, while the prospectors and inde- 
pendent miners get none; but in other 
years these great engineers themselves 
fall down, while the “plums” come to the 
small miners. 

One of the largest interests, if not the 
largest in the world —the Phelps-Dodge 
owns, and has owned ever since it was a 
raw prospect, a mine known as the Copper 
Queen. This mine was regarded by them 
as the one mine of the Bisbee Camp, in 
Cochise County, Arizona, and it turned 
into the coffers of the company millions of 
dollars annually; but the company also 
sends mining engineers into the far corners 
of the world to hunt up other mines. While 
such a search was going on, some plain 
native prospectors located claims adjoin- 
ing the great Copper Queen; and, what is 
more, they offered to sell them to the 
great Phelps-Dodge interests for a trifling 
amount. The engineers looked at them 
and “Nothing there!” was the verdict 


Early Days of Great Producers 


A little later those same prospectors dis- 
posed of the claims to some people not so 
wise, who, in turn, sold them. A great 
new mining company, well known through- 
out the world, is the result. Already it has 
— out in dividends over ten million dol- 
ars, and the property of the company is 
now said to be as valuable as the Copper 
Queen itself. Still the Phelps-Dodge 
people looked far afield, and other pros- 
pectors made locations adjoining another 
side of the great bonanza. Again the great 
engineers investigated the matter and 
shook their heads. ‘ Nothing there!’’ was 
the reply. But another now well-known 
mine immediately opened up a great ore 
body, blocking out some fifteen million 
dollars’ worth. One other mine which 
those same experts are said to have looked 
at and declared “‘ worthless” is the United 
Verde. I am told that it was offered to 
the Phelps-Dodge interests for sixty thou- 
sand dollars; but the report again came 
back: “Nothing there!” It was offered 
later to Mr. W. A. Clark, of Montana, and 
taken. The United Verde is today recog- 
nized as one of the world’s great mines 
and enriches him by millions yearly. The 
idea that the prospects of Cripple Creek 
would ever develop into big producers was 
pooh-poohed by men at the head of the 
profession; but Cripple Creek has poured 
out gold by the hundreds of millions of 
dollars since that day and is still turning 
out its golden stream. 

Such mistakes, perhaps, do not happen 
often; but it is well to say “perhaps,” for 
who knows what the future may unfold? 
Prospectcrs years ago passed by many a 
mine the earmarks of which they did not 
see in the light of their limited information. 
The world progresses. The engineer and 
the prospector are keeping abreast of the 
times, and it is only reasonable to suppose 
that the greatest and most valuable oppor- 
tunities of all are today lying idle and un- 
discovered. You or I could probably have 
them for only the small filing fee of a few 
dollars if we would but hunt them up. 

Is there any formula by which the aver- 
age man can separate the wheat from the 
chaff when it comes to the selection of 
mining stocks? The question has been 
asked a thousand and one times in the 
past, and the answer given has been most 
perfunctory and unsatisfactory. So the 
question is yet before the public, and there 
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to stay until such a formula is produced. 
If a broker is consulted on the subject he 
will be able to give you some advice, it is 
true; but that advice will not be first- 
hand and, though honest enough, must of 
necessity be frequently misleading. 

Like every other class of stock, mining 
shares may be divided into two broad classes: 
investments and speculations. Whether 
the “‘man in the Street”’ is moved by the 
spirit of speculation or a desire to secure 
a safe investment, he naturally likes to 
know something about the mine. 

The first inquiry on the subject is ad- 
dressed, most likely, to a broker, who, if an 
investment is desired, will secure without 
difficulty a record of any mining company 
since the time it came before the public. 

With the information thus secured as a 
starting point, the most natural question 
that arises is: What is a reasonable rate 
of interest to expect on a mining stock? 
The interrogation is a fair one and, whether 
addressed to a broker or a mine operator, 
calls for a straightforward answer. The 
broker will doubtless say that it is difficult 
to give figures, and will quote the follow- 
ing: Anaconda, which, at forty, pays five 
per cent a year; Calumet and Arizona, at 
forty-eight, paying 8.33 per cent; and Kerr 
Lake, which, at seven, paid twenty-eight 
per cent last year. T hese three dividend- 
payers are selected as being different types 
of mining stocks and good examples of 
how widely dividends vary. The broker 
will tell you this, or the information can 
be secured from a manual; but, having it, 
the seeker has only just started on his 
quest. Thus early will he part company 
with the broker for a while and carry on his 
researches independently. 

If he knows a mining engineer, so much 
the better; but if he has none among his 
acquaintances he may find out the main 
points about the game by the exercise of 
his own common-sense. To begin with, 
he will realize that a mining proposition 
stands in a class by itself. Long ago 
Nature placed just so much ore in that 
particular spot known as the mine. At 
the time the mine commenced operations 
there was a certain though unknown 
quantity. From that day the quantity has 
grown less and will keep on decreasing until 
the original quantity of ore is exhausted 
and the mine closes down. The investor, 
therefore, will see that his interest must be 
large enough to provide a sinking fund 
and all this must be calculated on the 
probable life of the mine. 

The same standards by which a farming 
or a manufacturing investment may be 
judged are not applicable to a mining in- 
vestment. A farmer may earn eight per cent 
interest on his capital and, with care, his 
property may increase in value. A manu- 
facturer may earn eight per cent on his in- 
vestment, and if he keeps up his machinery 
his business may be as valuable ten years 
or even twenty years hence; but a mine, 
after each dividend is paid, is that miuch 
nearer its end. 


The Life of a Mine 


Now it is well known among mining 
men that the average life of a gold or silver 
mine is under rather than over ten years. 
There are exceptions to this rule, of course. 
Great low-grade mines like the Homestake 
or the Treadwell, in all probability, will be 
producing twenty-five or thirty-five years 
hence; but it is to the average mine that 
the law of averages applies. The excep- 
tional mines are in a class by themselves and 
can be judged accordingly. 

Granting that the life of a certain gold or 
silver mine is to be ten years, then, in 
order to pay back principal and a reason- 
able rate of interest, dividends of at ledst 
sixteen per cent should be distrrbuted. 
Copper-mining, of which the statistics 
have been most accurately kept in New 
York and Boston, offers many inducements 
to the investor; but too much care cannot 
be taken in the matter of selection, for 
copper stocks in not a few instances have 
been boosted out of all reason. 

As with gold and silver mines, so it is 
with copper mines. They had so much 
ore to begin with, and after each dividend 
they are that much nearer to the day when 
they will close down. For such mines, 
provided they have a good lease on life, 
eight per cent, or even ten per cent, may be 
regarded as only moderate returns. 

These are merely samples of some general 
principles to be considered. They may be 
utterly at variance with the opinions of 
many authorities, and attention may be 
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drawn to the stock of such companies as 
the Amalgamated Copper Company, now 
paying in the neighborhood of three per 
cent on its market value; Granby, two 
per cent; and North Butte, four per cent. 
In reply to this the investigator is justified 
in remarking that the atmosphere of specu- 
lation has given some stocks a higher 
market price than their returns warrant. 
The man who puts up hard-earned coin on 
an investment is well within the bounds of 
reason if, when offered a stock paying only 
seven per cent dividends, he asks: “‘ Has it 
thirty years of life ahead of it?” 

For purely speculative purposes, new 
issues are the most likely to be in demand. 
New issues have frequently made for- 
tunes for the venturesome and will always 
have an attraction. It will be remem- 
bered that, in the mine’s early history, 
Calumet and Arizona sold for five dollars. 
Not so very long afterward, as the life of 
mines is reckoned, it sold for one hundred 
and eighty dollars. It is now fluctuating 
round the fifty-dollar mark. As I ex- 
plained in the issue of this weekly for 
December 2, 1911, Calumet and Hecla sold 
at the start around twenty-five dollars; 
and it has sold as high as one thousand 
dollars. Then take the porphyry mines, 
under which heading are included Utah 
Copper, Miami, Ray Consolidated and 
Nevada Consolidated—these mines have 
all made money for those who bought the 
stocks in the early stages; but in regard to 
them, as they stand today, may it not be 
questioned whether the milk has not been 
extracted from the cocoanut and whether 
they will not be fully occupied in keeping 
up their present positions ? 

The new ones coming—what of them? 
Well, inquiries through the ordinary chan- 
nels will decide the speculator. If the 
house bringing out the issue bears a good 
reputation on the “‘Street,”’ and its previ- 
ous issues have made good, then there is 
a strong chance in favor of the last one. 
If, on the contrary, the firm has brought 
out a number and all of them are yet in the 
embryo stage—or, worse still, have not 
made good—the n the advice of an old 
Comstock miner, “‘ Metalliferous Murphy’ 
as he was known, may be followed today: 
“Tf you are a poor man have nothing to do 
with it —and if you be rich leave it alone!” 


Opening up a New Mine 


Scientific management, card systems 
and the like are important details in the 
business world; but it is impossible to 
eliminate the human factor—and where 
the human factor is there isromance. Cor- 
orations are said to have no souls; but 
—— corporations ran mines the human 
factor was an issue. Again, before fresh 
mines are discovered and put before the 
public for investment or speculation, as 
the case may be, the human factor—the 
prospector and the miner—might well be 
taken into consideration. They live today 
in the West as different from the pen- 
pictures made of them in fiction as it is pos- 
sible to be. The mining engineer, with a 
technical training that puts him “in the 
foremost files of time,’’ stands side by side 
with the prospector on the bare rocks of 
the desert; and for the moment they are 
on an equal footing. 

Reader, while you are looking over these 
pages, a prospect is being considered. 
That mineral is there both engineer and 
contractor agree, but does it go down and 
will it pay? These are questions that 
only work can tell. Neither the one nor 
the other can see six inches below the sur- 
face. The mining engineer goes on his 
way. He deals in accomplished facts and 
not surmises and prospects. The pros- 
pector works the claim. A pit is sunk and 
the ore gives out. Another one is sunk 
with the same result; and then the pros- 
pector goes on his way. Time has been 
lost, labor lost and money lost. 

Reverse the picture. The first pit had 
ore in it down to the bottom. A second is 
sunk with a similar result. Then a third 
or more, and a system of mineralization is 
uncovered. Now comes the work of sink- 
ing the shaft, and that costs money; but 
the mine is a winner, and the prospector 
carefully selects the best of his ore, sacks it 
and ships it to the nearest custom smelter. 
With the returns from his shipment he 
operates; and slowly—compared with 
what can be done with capital —he devel- 
ops a mine. In time the engineer returns 
to examine it. The system of mineraliza- 
tion having been uncovered and the ore- 
shoots located, he is able to see beneath 
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the surface and can work out his plans. 
The mine now fetches a price out of all 
age to what the prospector would 

ave taken for it years before, when the 
two stood on the cropping together. Here 
begins the history of the mine so far as the 
public is concerned, and the rest is for the 
broker and the investor. 

Of course, at the best, one may still be | 
fooled. I know ofa young man who gradu- 
ated as a mining engineer from Columbia 
University, studied at the best institutions 
of Europe and then went to Arizona with 
probably the finest preparation that any 
young man ever had. In order to make 
doubly sure of his position, he agreed with 
his father to spend a whole year in looking 
about for prospects before investing a dol- 
lar. During the year he traveled through 
most of the mining camps of Arizona and 
Utah and sifted his prospects down to three. 
On the very day his first year came to 
an end he visited the one of these three 
prospects that appeared to him the most 
attractive. 

This was much more than a prospect; 
in fact, a friend of mine had been extract- 
ing ore from this mine for several months 
and it was paying splendidly. I well re- 
member the circumstances. One morning 
this young man with the finest mining 
training came along to my friend, making 
him an offer for the mine, which consisted 
merely of a sixty-acre claim with a shaft 
about a hundred or more feet deep and no 
machinery to speak of. After digging the 
ore my friend simply carted it over a rough 
road to the railroad. 


What the Water Told 
For some days before the young engi- 
neer called, my friend had been getting 
rather nervous from fear that he had 
passed through the body of ore. He was 
just in this uncertain mood when the 
young engineer called down the shaft: 
“Mr. — , lam now prepared to give you 
what I suggested for this property. If you 
will take it now I am prepared to give 
you a draft on New York at once. Other- | 
wise, I shall leave 
camp and trade with some one else.” Ina 
moment the thought came to my friend to 
taste the water! If the water should be 
clear and sweet he would know he had 
passed through the body of ore; for other- 
wise the water would be bitter and sulphur- 
ous. Thereupon he immediately stooped 
down, took up a little water in the palm of 
his hand, tasted it, found it clear as crystal 
and called to the young man: “I accept 
your offer 

The papers were exchanged at the bank 
of a town near by and my friend went off 
to hunt for new worlds to conquer, while 
the young man invested thousands of dol- 
lars in extending the shaft and on further 
development — but he never found a dollar's 
worth of ore! 

It will, therefore. be seen that to beat a 
mining game is a hard proposition. If you 
wish to buy stocks you have not a chance 
to come in until two or three previous 
interests have already taken their profits 
and even then you have the promoters and 
brokers, who are well versed in every art 
of manipulation and exaggeration, against 
you; while if you go to the mining country 
and purchase the land outright you have 
the shrewdest miners trained by years of 
hard experience to encounter. 

Therefore | believe it is not only a safer 
proposition, but one giving greater profit in 
the end, simply to confine one’s purchases to 
the highest-grade “‘listed”’ stocks of proved 
value, buying them when fundamental 
statistics show that the country is entering 
a period of depression and selling them 
two or three years later, when fundamental 
statistics indicate that we are entering 
a period of prosperity. In this way the 
investor has his money always in conserva- 
tive, established, dividend-paying invest- 
ments, or else in cash. This gives him a 
sure rate of interest and, once in two or 
three years, a good profit in addition; but 
the idea of buying untried and nor 
dividend-paying mining stocks, with a 
hope that “‘some day” they will become ol 
great value, appeals but little to me. Of 
course, as I have shown, there are cases 
where great profits have been made in 
mining: but for every one of these I can 
name several where fortunes have been 
lost. 


In_ brief, 


there is no “short road to 
wealth" whatever; and there is but one | 
“safe road,” which is suggested in the | 
preceding paragraph. } 


tonight for another | 











Beauty Lines 


Are in every woman's face. Those 
who have fewest should cultivate them, 
those who have most shouldretainthem 
Millions of women have found that 
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Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brushes 
never failed to give the de re iv vse 


Bailey's Rubber ( ompletion Brash mailed, a cents 
Bailey's Petite Complexion Brush, mailed, 25 cents 


Bailey's Rubber Toilet Brush 
Clean Hands for Every One by Using 
(ress ae —— 
fo Price 2&¢., mailed 


Always clean and ey, ca 
whole family. Use with 
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Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel 
without injury ever irritates the ¢ Can be 
ed with any t th wash or 5 ‘ ‘ f 
childr N ‘ ¢ No i, 25 
conte; ‘No. 2. 35cente Maile ‘ { price 
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Bailey's 
Won't Slip 
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per pair 
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You want the Electric 
Lamp with the Long, 


STRONG Filament 


OR EVERY DOLLAR you spend for 

electricity you get more useful light, better 
disiributed, with the Westinghouse Wire Type, 
than you do with any other lamp. 


The Westinghouse Wire Type 
Tungsten Lamp 


is so economical in the use of electric current that with 
it you can light your home better than it is now being 
lighted, and besides you can use all sorts of electric labor 
saving devices every day, with a monthly electric bill no 
greater than at present. 

The Wire Type is made with the long filament which 
diffuses the light properly and which gives the best results 
with all types of reflectors. 

The Wire Type is strong. It is being used in all 
modern schemes of illumination for homes, ‘stores, public 
buildings, churches and factories. 

You will know the genuine Wire Type by the little 
scal shown in the illustration marked “Westinghouse 
Tungsten.” Do not accept a substitute. Write us for name 
of nearest dealer and booklet telling all about the Wire 


Type Lamp. Address “Westinghouse Lamp Dept. P, 
Bloomfield, N. y 


AOC 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Incandescent Lamp Dept. (Westinghouse Lamp Co.) 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities. Representatives All Over the World. 
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Carefully Weighed 


N THE Dana days on the New York Sun 

a young Cornell graduate was put at 
work reviewing books. One of the first 
books handed him was a massive Life of 
Napoleon, by a college professor. 

The Cornell man had specialized on Na- 
poleon at his university under a great 
authority, and thought rather poorly of 
this new biographer of Napoleon—who 
was a professor in another university, by- 
the-way. He glanced casually over the 
illustrations and wrote his review as 
follows: 

‘Life of Napoleon, by Professor So-and- 
So. This work weighs nine pounds.” 

Mr. Dana read the review and sent for 
the young man. 

“Did you write this review?" he 
growled. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you read the book?” growled Mr. 
Dana again, fiercer than before. 
‘No, sir; I weighed it. 

“That'll do!”’ growled Mr. Dana again. 

Then he sent word down to the cashier 
to raise the reviewer's salary. 


All for the Emerald Isle 


WO ardent Irish patriots met recently 

in a café—so “*Red"’ McLaughlin, the 
New York sporting writer, says—and fell 
to comparing notes, each being boastful of 
what he had done for Ireland. 

**Well,”’ said one, “I’ve suffered in prison 
for my principles. I went to jail oncet for 
six months in Mayo fer tryin’ to shoot a 
landlord.” 

“I've been locked up on Ireland’s account 
myself,” said the other. 

“Is that so? Whereabouts in Ireland 
was you locked up?” said the first skep- 
tically. 

“Tt wasn’t in Ireland at all—it was right 
here in New York,” said the second. 

“You was loc ked up in New York on 
Ireland’ $ account?’ 
“I was that. : 

“For the dt of Hiven, what did you 
do?” 

“I threw eggs at the Russell Brothers!” 


Fully Expected 


P IN Maine, a quartet from a village 
church choir was asked to go to the 
country to sing at the funeral services over 
arich farmer. After the burial the mem- 
bers of the quartet climbed into the carriage 
that had brought them and prepared to 
start back to town. A distant relative of 
the deceased hurried up to them. 
“You gentlemen mustn’t be aleavin’,” 
she said. 
“Why not?” asked the barytone. 
“Because you're all expected for dinner 
over at bereft’s.”’ 


Easily Satisfied 


YJEFORE the fire on Christmas Eve, 
two old maids were planning for the 
holiday. 

“Sister Mallie,” said the younger, 
“would a long stocking hold all you'd 
want for a Christmas gift?” 

“No, Elvira,” said the older; “ 
of socks would.” 


but a pair 


All Sounded Alike 


AM BENNETT was acting city editor 

of the early edition of one of,the New 
York evening papers which gets on the 
street at nine A. M. One morning, just 
before presstime, a bulletin eame in saying 
Chatles Schwab had just been made presi- 
dent of the Steel Trust, at a salary of a 
million dollars a year. Bennett reduced 
it to a paragraph, wrote a one-line head over 
it and stuck it on an inside page. When the 
regular city editor came down he almost 
had a fit. 

“Good land, man!” he stormed. “‘Why 
didn’t you smear that story all over the 
first page, with a big head on it? Don’t 
you know that a young man getting a 
salary of a million a year makes a great big 
story?” 

“Boss,” said Sam, “after it gets above 
forty dollars a week it all sounds alike to 
me 

That was the week Bennett's salary was 
| raised. 


Sense and Nonsense 


February 5, 19/2 


A Beautiful Decline 


LLIE JAMES, the gigantic and genial 

Congressman and Senator-elect from 
Kentucky, was in conversation the other 
day with a Washingtonian when the latter 
made certain inquiries with reference to a 
mutual friend whom he had not seen for 
a number of years. 

‘And how does Colonel Prescott spend 
his declining years?”’ he askec 

“Beautifully, sir; beautifully ! an- 
swered James. “He has a fine farm, sir. 
And a string of trotters, sir. And a barrel 
of whisky sixteen years old—and a wife of 
the same age, sir!” 


” 


The Worst Confirmed 


OT long ago an elderly English actor 

came over here to take his first Amer- 
ican engagement. He had never visited 
this country before and he had strong 
not to say fixed — prejudices touching these 
United States, as compared with the 
British Isles. 

The voyage across was a rough one and 
the visitor’s disposition did not sweeten 
any by reason of it. On landing he started 
for an English boarding house uptown, 
where he had been told he could get English 
food uncontaminated by base Yankee nc- 
tions. To keep down expenses, he elected 
to repair thither by a street car instead of 
using a cab. 

He emerged from the pier laden with his 
hatbox, his umbrella, his makeup tin, his 
grips--two in number—his steamer rug, 
his tea caddy, his overcoat and his framed 
picture of the Death of Nelson, and climbed 
aboard a horse car. 

Just as he got fairly upon the platform 
the car started and he fell through the open 
door into the aisle, scattering his goods and 
chattels in every direction. As he got upon 
his knees he remarked in a tone of feeling: 

“There now! I knew I shouldn't like 
the bloody country: as 


When Three Were No Crowd 


CCORDING to an English actor, this 
happened in a small theater in a smal! 
town in provincial England, where a troupe 
of barnstormers was playing to meager 
audiences 
The villain dragged the shrinking heroine 
down stage to the footlights and in her ear 
he hissed: 
* Are we alone?” 
“No, gov’nor,” interrupted the lone 
occupant of the gallery —‘‘not tonight you 
ain't; but you will be tomorrow night!” 


Snow Figures 


NE night during the early part of the 

winter Boss Clark, the city editor of the 
New York Sun, called a new reporter up to 
his desk. 

‘The man who handed in the weather 
story forgot to get the figures on the snow- 
fall,”” he said tothe cub. ‘Go find out just 
how deep the snow is.” 

What he wanted the cub to do was to call 
up the Weather Bureau on the telephone; 
but the cub, being green, asked the office 
joker how to proceed. The joker handed 
him the office space-measuring rule which, 
instead of being marked with inches and 
fee t, is spaced off into dollars and cents. 

“Go over in City Hall Park, where the 
snow is deep and smooth, and measure it, 
he said. 

The cub put on his overshoes and went. 
Presently he returned and marched to Boss 
Clark’s desk. 

“Well,” said Clark, “what does the 
snowfall come to?” 

“A dollur and thirty-four cents!”’ said 
the cub. 


Lacking Modern Improvements 


IM HURST, the prize-fight referee, was 

formerly an umpire in the big leagues. 
He was behind the bat one day and the 
catcher took exceptions to Tim’s judgment 
of pitched balls. 

One came whizzing over that the catcher 
thought should have been called a strike. 

“Ball!” stated Tim. 

“Look here, Mr. Umpire,” said the 
catcher, “that plate has got corners on it!” 

“Yes, son,” said Tim; “but it ain’t got 
bay windows on it!” 
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There are many things about Axles 
and Bearings that every automobile 
owner should understand. 
























To know Timken- 
Detroit Axles will give 
you a far greater appreciation of 
the true skill and ingenuity of 
motor-car construction. 


Timken Roller Bearings 
have met the severest 
ia tests of actual service in every 
i | 

: 





type of automobile—pleasure car 
or truck. 


On the front and rear axle-ends, back Do you realize that a Timken Rear Axle is 


. . . . . 773 — is ’ 
, of the driving pinion, on the pinion-shaft, made of 723 separate piece his, we believe, 
} . “7 , . . : is as few as a good rear axle can have. 
on either side of the differential gears, on D ae aeonet sey ar 
the main and counter-shafts in the trans- a pcan ebegr ina Go cowctyppe city 
- ait . —- . ae are fitted together with such nicety as to form a 
mission, on the jack-shaft or in the unit-part of the car 
\ knuckie-head—there is the same supreme That the rear axle of an automobile—th 
evidence of efficiency. “driving-unit periorms more tunctions than 
{ ° +} 
} Tk . ° ° ° oe any other unit 
They practically eliminate friction and 2 
: fre 7 99 ; That axle-wisdom is as necessary as engine- 
ensure the ‘‘sweet,’’ even running that ll ees 
r 4 ° seoiti 
the ‘‘motor-wise’’ owner demands. That your rear axle applies the power to the 
They carry the entire weight of a seven- wheels, checks momentum with its brakes, causes 
- : : oO o revolve taster lal e othe hes 
passenger touring car or a ten-ton truck. so wees oe ceverve Santer Chas +“ half the 
a. . urniiny Corners an Carri more than ia tne 
In addition to this they meet the tre- war's wale both 
mendous side-wise shocks and _ stresses That to your front axle—more than to any other 
incident to travel. part of the car— you trust your life and s 
T : . : | Saal , j ~o 
The illustration at the center of this page | The Timken name and Timken ri “pony bare 
sk : — argely due to ability t inderstand and meet 
shows howa Timken Roller Bearing looks. . ; wy = 
‘ a 2 + 9 a the engineering and mechanical problems of axl 
It illustrates some of the principles of Timken construction 
Roller Bearing Construction. le cecieiilieaeds lll tine wocsiiuiinii lin sient wate 
rhe tapered rollers, revolving about a cone, are turing plant to turn out a Timken-Detroit Axk 
so inclined both to perpe ndicular and horizontal It requires expert workmen; and machin 
that they meet every shock or stress effectively— ’ " ee Sa, all 
: : : ’ and methods that eliminate every possibility of 
| no matter from what direction it comes. human error 
‘ _ The great principle of “line-contact”’ of a roller, It means years of stud, experience and expert 
instead,of the “‘ point-contact”’ of a ball, adds to engineetian knowlede: 
their long life and efficiency. ((japwer J , ' —e 
The wear of a tapered roller bearing is next to work vol ind this ist il 
nothing, yet even that minute wear can be taken . Pimke vdapres ~~ 
} up by adjustment— saving maintenance cost. The I D Axle | ody 7 
\ The importance of the bearings in your car k | 
is so great, their proper care so essential that Ax! 
you should know more about them. t 
4 t Hf 
Post Yourself on Bearings and Add to Your Motor Wisdom How to Get Better Acquainted with Axle Anatomy 
Write for Number I of our Timken Primers, ‘On the Care and Char- . ; P 
acter of Bearings You not only find the whole interesting subject ‘ 
explained in simple, non-tec! sl languas but you ‘ll add materially a 
tk our understanding and a 1 of the automobile 





THE TIMKEN 
DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 


THE TIMKEN 
ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
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A Revelation to Advertisers ! 


Too many of your advertising booklets go straight to 
the waste-basket. Half a cent is too much to pay for a 
booklet that takes that route. It is the unread siete 
matter that “doesn’t pay’’—that is expensive, always. 

To reduce this waste is your one great problem. 

Many advertisers labor and worry over their art work 
and copy, ty a hy and engravings, yet neglect that 
great mutate | good printing—the background that 
either vitalizes or deadens the printed words and illus- 
trations. If this hits you, let us show you a paper that will 
add, and add appreciably, to the si th value 


; Arlington Mills 
of your printed matter. Batters Wedee 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Boston & Maine Railroad 


Camp Kineo 
Central Railroad of N. J 
Pen : - Century Company 
Clinton Wire Cloth 
PRi! (PAs fe Collier's Weekly 
fr 4 ars Colt Revolvers 
i Pp A i E; R Funk & Wagnalis 
Graphic Arts 


Curtis Publishing Co 
eal ° . Harper & Bros 
For Printing — White or Sepia ; hee SP 


HE Booklets shown 
on this page are on 
Cameo, and Cameo 


was selected because the 
advertisers wanted to bring 
out the finest effects that 
their cuts and typography 
were capable of and so to 
get the last possible cent of 
returns from their booklets. 
The wisest and most suc- 
cessful advertisers in 
America are using Cameo 
because it adds to the sell- 
ing-powerof printed matter. 





Note this partial list : 





Her Hair Dreming te Now + Plannure 
(he “Seren mathe thie part of hee seen 
cones amd mat 6 tanh 





etional Advertising 
The Moderp 
Selling: Force The De Vinne Press 
Encyclopedia Britannica 
Florence Mig. Co 








| : DUCER Store Service Co. 
A SALS® og ate ee. - _ 


hare 
edvertions Of Sidon ont Fare Serato 


enriches illustrations, deepens half-tones, dignifies type. Matheson Automobile 


Reach the Maw with Garden and Groonds Matthews, Northrup Co. 
Its very appearance arrests attention—your first glance 


v7. 


Hew te New England Resort Bureau 


» - a N.¥., N.H. & H.R. R. 
recognizes its superiority to ordinary paper. ames eg 
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Dawey lree Surfiory 


4° PLUS SPRAYING 4 
A fon Tree Salvation 


== 


Its Surface is Absolutely 
Without Gloss 
yet it takes the finest half-tones 
—not only takes, but transforms 
them into the likeness of photo- 
gravures. A comparison of 
your type matter and pictures 
on glossy paper and on Cameo 
will simply astound you. 
Whenever you plan any 
printing, you should ask “Isn't 
this a Cameo job?” 





. 4 oe Paige-Detroit Motor Cars 
_ MZ Pettingell Andrews Co. 


Our Beautiful Specimen Plimpton Pres 


Books for 1912 


They are full of suggestion to 
advertising men—on page ar- 
rangement, on color work, on 
moder booklet making. They 
are sent free to any man inter- 
ested in printing. Cameo'is not 
an expensive paper, nor is it 
cheap, but it gets results cheaply 
and reduces the waste of un- 
read copies. 


S. D. WARREN & CO. (S D) 162 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the Best in Staple Lines of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 


The Printing Ar 

G. P. Putnam Sons 
Rowe's Hammock 
Chas. Scribner's Sons 
Sherwin- Wilhams Co. 
Simonds Saws 
Southgate Prees 
Stein-Bloch Co 

B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
Univer iy Press 
Victor Talking Mac!ines 
Wright's Silver Cream 
Youth's Companion 


There is no end to the 
variety of jobs that Cameo 
glorifies. It gives a com- 
bination of clearness and 
softness which is entirely 
unique and which gives 
the reader of your booklet 
pages a distinct feeling of 
pleasure. 


to the most rigorous tests, including microscopical analysis of fiber composition, chemical analysis, breaking strength, bursting strength, and 






tw. ts oS Ts 





. ‘HE current advertising for the New Century Dictionary says: “The paper chosen for the new edition of The Century was subjected 
—— , folding endurance. The last was considered the most important of all, and a special machine was devised for the purpose of folding a 
— sheet backward and forward until it showed a rupture. Out of twenty-eight samples of paper tested, eleven of the most promising were printed 

““<* with sainple pages of the dictionary and bound into volumes which were subjected to further tests for strength and endurance. The paper 

finally chosen is made by the Warren Mills, at Cumberland, Maine, which have made paper for The Century Magazine for forty years.” 
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Lhe Senator’s Secretary 


HE meeting of the Democratic National 

Committee in Washington demon- 
strated one big thing in national politics, 
which is that, at the time of the meeting 
and immediately after it, Woodrow Wilson 
was far in the lead for the nomination for 
president. 

The situation when the committee 
adjourned and the great Jackson Day 
feast, with its thousands of cubic feet of 
hot air, had been held, was—to use a sport- 
ing term—Wilson against the field. He 
was in the lead over Harmon, Clark, Folk, 
Hearst, Underwood, Foss, Baldwin, Gay- 
nor, Marshall and all the rest; and his 
chances were better for the nomination 
than any of these or all of them combined. 

This was at the time of the committee 
meeting, with the convention slated for 
June twenty-fifth and the nominations 
not to be made until the twenty-sixth or 
twenty-seventh—or maybe a day or so 
later. Wilson’s friends were jubilant. 
They had shown much strength. They 
threw the convention to Baltimore, where 
they wanted it for the double reason that 
Maryland has no candidate for the Demo- 
eratic nomination, and Wilson, being a 
Southern candidate—in a way—wanted 
a Southern city, but not one too all- 
fired Southern. Moreover, Wilson, who 
is without much doubt about the greatest 
public speaker in this country, made a 
wonderful speech at the dinner, and so en- 
raptured Bryan that Bryan cemented his 
friendship and regard by more or less 
openly declaring for Wilson—or, at least, 
by showing grea t partiality for him and by 
more or less taking himself out of the field 
as a possible candidate for the nomination. 

Thus Wilson entered the New Year as 
the leader in the race, an advantage that is 
more apparent than real; for, with the 
situation Wilson against the field, Wilson 
immediately became the bright and shin- 
ing mark for all the friends of al! the other 
candidates to shoot at. There is no doubt 
that the man who beats Wilson will be 
the Democratic candidate for president. 
Hence all the sharpshooting of all the other 
candidates and their managers and friends 
will be at Wilson, for the sole actuating 
desire now of the other candidates is to 
make Wilson's nomination impossible. 
That is ground on which all can gather; 
and, once they have eliminated , they 
can go at the fight of determining which 
one of themselves can get the nomination. 


The Attacks on Wilson 


So they are after Wilson hammer and 
tongs. They are digging up letters he 
wrote and microscopically examining 
speeches he has made to find paragraphs 
that can be quoted against him. They are 
not having much trouble either; for if 
there is any phase of political or economic 
or philosophical or other human thought 
on which Wilson, at some time or other, has 
not delivered an opin ion it has escaped the 
notice of those who are familiar with his 
writings and speeches. Being largely 
intellect, and being in a position where it 
was easy to impress by stating definite 
opinions on definite propositions, Wilson 
has talked on about every known subject 
and has had — on the same. The 
quality of the man's mind precludes his 

tating anything without stating his con- 
dudlane thereon —that is, the quality of his 
mind before he went into politics pre- 
cluded that; and the speeches and letters 
that are being collated and annotated and 
distributed are speeches and writ!ygs he 
made and delivered while he was a college 
president and before he jumped into the 
arena—and by said jump became a 
politician and began to talk politician-wise. 

This, of course, is but one little phase of 
the fight that is being made against Wilson. 
It started with the printing of the fact that 
he applied to the Carnegie Pension Fund 
for a pension when he left off teaching. 
That was played up in the newspapers 
opposed to him. It may have had some 
effect. Politicians, who are the timidest 
ersons on earth, thought it would ruin 

im; but it didn’t. It was printed a short 
time before the Democratic committee 
met; and, as far as I could observe, no 
committeeman had left Wilson on that 
account. Then came the Joline letter, 
in which Wilson expressed the hope that 
some way might be devised for knocking 





Mr. Bryan and his kind of Democracy into 
a cocked hat. That was printed simultane- 
ously with the meeting of the committee. 
Whereupon Mr. Bryan lauded Wilson and 
his speech at the dinner, and Wilson’s men 
calmly put the convention where they 
wanted it to be. 


The campaign has just begun. Wilson 
will be fired on from every angle. Every 
other candidate is gunning for him—guns 


loaded with slugs—and determined to 
bring him down. Plans are being rushed 
to solidify favorite-son movements, so 
Wilson can be held away from the required 
two-thirds on the first ballot and, if pos- 
sible, kept from getting a majority; for 
the candidate who has a big lead on the 
first ballot is in a good position for the next 
ballot because of the natural tendency of 
delegates and leaders to get on the band- 
wagon the first time round. 


How to Beat a Candidate 


The bulk of the big financial interests are 
against Wilson and wiil do what they can 
to defeat him. Of course, if the big financial 
interests had any political sense they 
would be apparently for Wilson and that 
would do more to defeat him than their 
opposition; but the big financial interests 
have no political sense and never have had 
any. They are so obsessed with their own 
acuteness and power, because they can 
grab money, they think they can do every- 
thing else; ‘and they confidently expected 
to see Wilson shrivel up and fade away as 
soon as he learned of their opposition. 
Fortunately for Wilson and for everybody 
eive, the big financial interests and their 
oP position do not cut much figure in hurt- 

ng a man in that part of _~ country 
situated off the Island of Man lattar 

The politicians, however, are 
by the yee dried form nula. The firs 

rule in beating a candidate before a con 
ention is to multiply candidates and thus 
aneaal votes against him that can be used 
for trading purposes later on. So the favor- 
ite-son movements are being stiffened and 
encouraged, and the search for flaws in the 
Wilson armor is being prosecuted 
triously. They say impressively they have 
a letter in reserve—it may be printed before 
this is—written by Grover Cleveland, in 
which the former preside nt says unkind 
things about Mr. Wilson and proves what 
he says. They are hintin ig at other bombs 


operating 
¢ 


indus- 


they intend to explode. ‘There is no doubt 
that Woodrow Wilson wil! be a very busy 
man between this and the co ention. 


xy will be potting at him every minute. 
‘are plar ning night ar to dead- 
lock the convention against him. Wilson's 
job, though he is clearly in the lead at the 
time of writing, isn’t a quarter over. He 
ae before him the tremendous task 
maining in the lead, of getting safely over 
the shaies les that will be shoved in front of 
him and of taking all the hurdles success- 
fully; and he will be variously and com- 
pletely employed. They'll get him if they 
ecan—“they”’ meaning most of the old- 
line bosses, the big financial interests of New 
York, and a choice aggregation of under- 
strappers who do things for the old-line 
OSSeS, 

It may be the Wilson sentiment will be so 
strong within a month or two that the op- 
position will submit to the inevitable; and, 
then again, it may be that no suc h con 
ditions will prevail. Certainly every time 
there is a chance to squash Wilson senti- 
ment said sentiment will be squashed by 
the managers and friengs of other candi- 
dates. Hence | a lively and entertaining 
spring may be éxpected. 

Mr. Taft and his friends continue op- 
timistic—for purposes of publication. The 
real fact is that Taft has his back to the 
wall now and is fighting, tooth and nail. 
His dander is up, as we used to say, and he 
has passed the word to his friends to leave 
no stone unturned, and other stern words 
to that general effect even to instructions 
to throw a few of the stones that may be 
turned if the occasion arises. 

Naturally Taft is sore at Colo el Roose- 
velt. Naturally Colonel Roosevelt 
at President Taft. The secret of it is a 
two-barreled one. The Colonel, having 
selected and elected Mr. Taft, had it in 
mind to continue somewhat in power him- 
self by directing Taft’s movements. Taft 
was willing enough. He avoids trouble in 





id day 


ol re- 





is sore 


its early stages, and he could have plenty of 
fun being president and letting T. R. do 
some subbing; but, though t Colonel 
had a cinch on Taft, he had overlooked the 
remainder of the Taft family; and there is 
where the first break came. The President 
was willing enough and grateful enough and 
loyal enough to his former chief—but 
there were other Tafts, quite a number of 
them, who insisted that Taft was presi- 
dent, not Roosevelt; and whose insistence 
rather side-tracked various projects the 
Colonel had in mind. 

Things wore along, and it is quite likely 
there would have been no disturbance of 
any consequence had it not been for that 
stump-speech presentment in the case of the 
Department of Justice against the United 
States Steel Corporation. It is offered 
in excuse of Mr. Taft and the attack 
in the presentment on Colonel Roosevelt 
that Mr. Taft did not see the present- 
ment until after it had been made and 
printed. He was out West at the time 
and had a telegram saying the presentment 
had been made, but did not see the doc 
ment or know of the language employed 
until afterward. 


T. R. Watching and Waiting 


Two things on which Colonel Roosevelt 
prides himself are his courage and his ability 
to take care of himself in any contingency; 
and to have a department of the Gover 
ment he had formerly conducted come 
along and say, in a legal document, that 
he had been bamboozled and fooled and 
goldbricked by leading New York fina) 
ciers was too, too much! Right then and 
there the passive boom for T. R. for presi- 
dent took impetus; and right then and 
there T. R. began his policy of saying 
nothing and s 

As it now inds, there are a few things 
One is that 


ng wood, 
re asonably clear. Colonel 
, being a good politician, is keep 
ing himse if in a position where he can meet 
any emergency that may arise. Another is 
that, up to date, there is no real reason for 
— king Mr. Taft will not be renominated 

y the Republicans. And the third is that, 
, the Derocrats use ordinary and extre mely 


Roosevelt 


common common-sense in their nomination 
and hold the Democratic House of Repre 
sentatives steady, the Democrati candi 


date will be elected. Even if Mr. Taft 
should be defeated for the nomi 


Mr. Roose 


ation and 


velt selected, those persons who 


are shout ng that the Colonel surel will be 
elected are shouting without adequate i 

formation back of the noise. It is miles and 
miles from being a sure thing that even 
the supernatural Colonel ec ild win; and 
that fact is where better appreciated or 
weighed more carefully than at Oyster 
Bay, New York. The Colonel couldn't 


a beating. They put a crimp 
York in 1910; 
for election to the 


afford to take 
in him in the state of New 
and to be defeated 
presidency would be politically fatal. He 
would immediately become an historical 
instead of a live character. The Colonel 


philosophy runs along the lines that 
La Folette, for example, co ild afford to 
take a beating while he—the Colonel 
positively cannot. Hence the Colonel is 
watching and waiting. Besides, he says 
and justly —it isn’t his fight anyhow! 
Meantime, with an acuteness of political 


needs that was marked, the Wi!son people 
saw to it that the Baltimore people ap- 
peared with a check for one hundred thou- 
sand dollars and secured the conventio: 
‘After they brought in that check on a 





salver, garnished neatly with cert ation, 
and the “Demo ratic committeemen had 
felt it and smelled it and tasted there 
was not! g else to the struggle. The St. 
Louis people thought they could get the 
convention with le money and more ora 
tory; but oratory is no good as collateral 
at the bank. And, inasmucl the actual 
expenses of a national convention are about 
twenty thousand dollars, tne be a 
nice little bunch left for the financing of 
the early stages of the campaig 

The time has not yet arrived, dear 
brethren, whe campaigns can be condu ed 
without money. And suppose it hot in 
Jaltimore next June! It t es a heap ol 
hot weather to make one hundred thousand 


dollars look undesirable, as Mr. Mack, and 
Mr. Sullivan, and Mr. Taggart, aan Mr. 
Woodson and various others might say. 
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POINT IN ECONOMY is 
A best explained by a com- 
parison of facts and existing 
conditions. And the clearest method 
of explanation is a simple set of fig- 
ures. To start with, an automobile 
plant can manufacture a car just as 
economically as its facilities will 
permit. This fact you cannot dispute. 
It never varies. Let’s see how this 
figures out. Most of the factories 
that make a standard forty horse- 
power touring car, produce some- 
where around 5000 cars a year. 
These cars range in price from $1600 
to $1800. Some are as high as $2000. 
The Overland plants produce 
25,000 cars a year and the price of 
our forty-five horsepower touring 
car is only $1500. 
The answer is that we, with our 
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Model 61 } 


Wheel base, 115 inches; body, 5-passenger 


magneto; tires, 34x4 inch Q. D.; finish, Brew: 
plated. Three black and nickel oil lamps, tw 9 
horn. Price, $1500. Self-starter, $20 extra. 


25,000-car capacity, fave five times 
the facilities as that of the 5000-car 
factory, and our cost of producing 
a car is, in consequence, anywhere 
from 20% to 30% lower. 

The explanation of which is, that 
the 5000-car factory must do the 
work by hand that we do by machin- 
ery, for they lack the automatic equip- 
ment; they must buy their materials 
in small quantities and pay the long 
price; they must buy parts from some 
outside source, which we manufac- 
ture—thus eliminating the middle- 
man’s profit. And no small number 
of them purchase their motor from 
some other factory, while we make 
our motor in our own shops; in fact 
every bit of every Overland chassis 
and every part of every Overland 
body is made in the Overland plants. 


These few facts ¢_ 
difference between a | 
and a 25,000-car fa: 
prove that the larges_ 
a better car for less 
smaller plant. 

Take our forty-f 
car point by point. 
tell the difference b 
and the average $1& 
The wheel base of, 
hundred and fiftee 
motor is forty-five hc 
pressed steel frame 
drop. The front 
forged I section fitt 
bearings. The rear 
ing, also fitted witl 
ings. The selective 
fitted with the fines 
bearings which are 
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expensive cars made. The gear and 
crank casings are made of pure alu- 
minum. Others use cast-iron. All of 
the operating levers are in the center 
ofthecar. Door handles are located 
inside. The carburetor is the best 
Schebler makes—Model L. The 
magneto is a Bosch. The tires are 
big. The body is large and roomy, 
seating five big people with room to 
spare. The body design itself is 
gracefully proportioned. It is fin- 
ished in deep Brewster green trim- 
med with heavy bright nickel-plate. 
Lamps are dead black and nickel- 
trimmed. 

If you wish we will equip the car 
with a self-starter for only $20 ad- 
ditional. This starter is the most 
practical made. On continuous tests 
underall conditionsit will crank a car 
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tion of an Automobile 
tipped with self-starter, only $20 additional 


zive you the net 
5000-car factory 
ctory, and go to 
t plant can make 
money than the 


ninety-nine times out of a hundred. 
It is simple and safe. All you have 
to do is to pull a little lever and your 
motor spins. Besides that, it is not 
complicated and is very economical. 
Use the same gas tank as you do for 
your headlights. 

We doubt if you will find the 
equal of this car for much less than 
$2000. At any rate investigate be- 
fore you buy. It will prove to be 
a very economical move. The 
Overland dealer in your town will 
be glad to answer all your questions. 
See him before you buy your car. 

Our factory book gives in full 
the difference in automobile plants 
and shows why one plant can makea 
better car for less money than another 
plant. Wewill be glad to mail youa 
copy. Please ask for copy A-22. 
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Possibly you do not believe a 
dentifrice can be efficient and 
_ still be delicious in flavor. That 
| may be why you do not use 
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| | To satisfy you, we will mail you, 
| on receipt of 4 cents postage, a trial 
tube of this delicious dentifrice 
which is efficient. Use it twice 
a day and see how thoroughly it 
| cleans and polishes — how whole- 
' some it leaves the mouth. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. P 199 Fulton Street New York 
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(Continued from Page 13) 


mate made his way to the upper deck. 
He found his captain in the pilot house, 
studying the barometer. 

“Freight all aboard, sir.” 

“All right,” nodded the captain; “but 
did you hear about the storm flags being 
u 


**So I heard, sir.” 

“M-m! Close that door. It’s cold.” 
The mate closed the door; but almost 
immediately the captain raised a window 
and gazed down the harbor. “It looks bad 
to me,” he said after a while. 

“It is a bad-looking night,” 
mate. 

“A wicked night!” barked the captain; 
and gathering up one end of his mustache 
he drew it between his teeth and began to 
chew on it. 

P The mate pursed his lips. “What will I 
0, sir 

The captain stopped chewing his mus- 
tache. “It all comes down to dollars and 
cents. Use our judgment and stay tied up 
to the dock here and it’s go hunt another 
oe Do you want to hunt another 

“] got a family to look after—I can’t 
afford to.’ 

“Nor I. We'll put out.” 

“In with that freight runway and plank!” 
the mate called out to the waiting longshore- 
men. “And you”’—a colored steward was 
at his elbow—‘‘tell ’em all aboard on the 


assented the 


dock and all ashore on the boat that’s goin’ 
ashore.” 
The steward voiced the mate’s in- 


| structions; the last passenger came aboard 


and the last friend went ashore. The 
gangplank was hauled in, the lines cast off 
and the Port Rock steamer slid out from 
her slip. 


She was well down the harbor before Jan 


took a piece of paper from his pocke 
‘‘Number two hundred and seventy-six,” 
he read. “Th at’s it—two hundred and 


seventy-six.” And seeking out the number 
he knocked on the door. It opened slightly 
and Jan saw peeking out at him the lips, 
chin and half an eye each side of the nose of 
a pretty and well-dressed girl. Jan looked 


| up at the number over the door again to 


see if he had made a mistake. Then the 
door opened more widely—and it was she, 

smiling out at him; but she was so rosy 
and terribly pretty that Jan felt afraid and 
drew back. 

“T thought maybe you wot ild like to get 
out for some fresh air soon,” he stammered. 

was just trying on the new hat I 
bought with the money you sent up last 
night —and a shirtwaist and a lov ely long 
coat. How did you get through the 
night?” 

“Fine! I went over to the drydock and 
turned into a bunk on the schooner.” 

She made a mouth at the mirror. “That 
was no place to sleep. You ought to get a 
comfortable room at the hotel.” 

Jan was silent. 

“Yes, you should. I'll be right out. 

She came out, but with her face vied, 
and clung close to him as they walked the 
deck. Jan sniffed the air. 

**Snow, I think,” he said. 

“Meaning a storm? I was never in a 
storm. Are they terrible? ai 

“A storm is nothing,” said Jan, “when 
you get used tothem. But will we goin to 
suppe r? 

They went in. The boat was now 
outside the harbor and pitching slightly. 

She did not eat much and at length 


| laid down her knife and fork. 


asked Jan. 
I must be too frightened to be 


“*Seasick?”’ 

“No. 
seasick.” 

“Frightened of what?” 

“Of him.”” She leaned across the table. 
“I’m sure lsaw him. Yes—spying through 
the window of my room just before I left it 
just now. 

Jan tranquilly went on eating. 
can’t hurt you aboard a boat.” 

“I don’t mind that, so he won’t hurt 
you.” 

Jan shook his head. “He won't, because 
he can’t on here without getting caught.” 

They stepped outside at last. Cozy 
enough in the dining room; but outside the 
snow was now thick enough to show white 
on deck where the passengers had not 
tramped it down. They sought the open 

| space in the bow—Jan to see how it looked 
| ahead and Mrs. Goles to feel the fresh gale 
| blowing in her face. 


“He 





“It’s a northeast snowstorm,” said Jan, 
“and coming thicker. But no danger. 
No—no danger,” he repeated quickly, with 
a glance at her. 

“It’s not danger of a storm I fear,”’ she 
said simply. She was peering not ahead at 
the darkening, rising sea but at the form 
and face of every muffied-up passenger who 
came near them. 

Not many passengers were venturing on 
to the open deck; and those who did were 
wrapped high and close, with hardly more 
than their eyes showing out. “If he comes 
on us he will come like that—coat collar 
to his ears and hat over his eyes,” she 
thought as one after another so wrapped 
appeared and passed; and almost with the 
thought, catching sight of a lurking man’s 
figure in the passageway between the pad- 
dlebox and the outside row of staterooms, 
she added aloud: “Let us go up on the 
top deck.” 

“It will be pretty cold and rough for you 
up there,” suggested Jan. 

“Never mind; let us go there.”” A man 
could not very well hide on the more open 
top deck, was what she had in mind. 

They could hardly keep their feet on 
the top deck. An officer in passing warned 
them sharply to be careful. She looked 
after him scornfully. “As if you weren’t 
more at home on the sea than any of 
them!” she said proudly to Jan. 

The wind on the top deck was blowing 


a gale. The snow was pouring down. 
Another officer bumped into them. “This 
is no place for passengers!” he yelled. 


“Better go below and inside the house!” 
And lie hurried on. 

“Excited, ain’t he?” said Jan. 
maybe we better go below too. 
go round by the lee side—this way. 

In passing the pilot house a wince = 
above them was thrown open and a n 
face thrust through, and a man’s 
Said: 

“We'll never make Port Rock to-night, 
not against this gale and snow. And no 
use trying to see anything ahead.” 

Jan peered up through the dark and the 
snow to see who it might be. Against the 
light in the pilot house he could distinguish 
the head and shoulders of the captain. 

“Then we'd better put in somewhere for 
the night, hadn’t we?” Jan knew that for 
the mate’s voice. 

“Put in where?” 

“IT don’t know—Gloucester, maybe?” 

“Gloucester? And how does Gloucester 
bear now?—tell me that. And how does 
any port bear now? —tell me that too. Sup- 
pose we did know, would you try to take 
her into Glouc ester harbor on a night like 


“But 
But let’s 


voice 


this? Gloucester! 
“Sh-h! There’s something,” said the 

other voice. 

The voices were hushed. Two long 
moans came over the sea. 

“Wait for them again. And time ’em.” 
The captain’s voice that. 

Mrs. Goles stepped closer to Jan. ‘‘ Does 


it mean there’s danger to the ship?” she 
asked in a low voice in Jan’s ear. 

“No, no. But listen!” 

One long moan and one short moan came 
fitfully over the sea. 

“Thatcher’s Island steam whistle,” said 
the captain’s voice. ‘‘An’ bearing so.” 
So thick was the night with snow that Jan 
had to strain his sight to make out the 
mittened hand and coatzleeve stretching 
out through the window over his head. 

Jan felt the wind whipping him on the 
other side, and with that there came from 
the pilot house: ‘Well, if that ain’t the 
devils own luck! Here’s the wind makin’ 
into the northwest and the chief whistlin’ 
up half-steam’s all he can keep on her!” 

‘Ain’t it always something wrong! I 
told "em about them boilers—that they 
been leakin’ right along. What will we 
do?” 

“Only one thing to do now. Run her 
before it. Besides, she'll be blown off- 
shore soon now. Run her across the 
bay. South-southeast. She ought to fetch 
Provincetown.” 

“Yes, sir. But when we get out from 
under the lee of the land what'll happen?” 

“I don’t know; but I do know what'll 
happen to her bumpin’ over the rocks of 
this shore on a night like this!” 

Jan touched Mrs. Goles’ arm. “We 
better go below now, I think. And you 
better go to your room and wrap up in 
any warm clothes you have—two pairs of 
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Bake your own waffles, 
—use a Griswold Waffle Iron. 
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stockings, if you have them, and things like 
that. To be ready for accidents, you know. 
And wait for me in the saloon.” 

“So there is danger?” 

“You must not be thinking of that; but 
it is foolish not to be ready for accidents. 
And while you are dressing up I will take a 
look round.” 

“Oh, suppose he is aboard! 
watch out for him?” 

“Tt’s him has to watch out for me on a 
night like this,” said Jan—‘“‘and maybe 
watch out for more than me.” 

Jan went to his room and put on his extra 
suit of underwear, and over his vest he 
drew his sweater. From his suitcase he 
took his mother’s photograph and tucked it 
in his inside pocket. Then he went up 
again to the top deck and located a life- 
raft —made the rounds of the boatdeck and 
located the lifeboats. 

It was time now to study thestorm. The 
snow was not so thick, but the sea was 
making and the wind colder and stronger. 
A gale from the northwest it would be when 
they were out in the open bay; and, besides, 
the wind getting stronger the sea would be 
higher. And it was as high now as was 
good for this old-fashioned side-wheeler 
with her old-time single engine. 

Jan shook his head and, still shaking his 
head, once more made the rounds of the 
boatdeck. Eight boats; and each boat 
might hold twenty-five people—that is, 
if it was in a millpond. But a night like 
this—how many —even if the running gear 
were sound? “No, no,” said Jan to himself, 
and reinspected the lone liferaft on the top 
deck. Two cigar-shaped steel air-cylinders 
with a thin connecting deck was the life- 
raft. Jan had seen better ones; but a raft, 
at least, would not capsize. 

He descended to the main deck, to where, 
in the gangway between house and rail, he 
could find a little quiet and think things 
over. While there, amidships, a sea swept 
up under the paddlewheel casing. It 
boomed like a gun. With it went some 
crackling wood. Again a booming —again 
a crackling. The boat broached to. Sea- 
water was running the length of her deck. 

From out of the snow and night another 
sea came; and this one came straight 
aboard, roaring as it came. Jan knew what 
it meant —there is always the first sea by 
itself. Not long now before there would 
be another. 

And not long before there was another. 
And soon there would be a hundred of 
them, one racing after the other. And a 
thousand more of them—only this rust- 
eaten hull, with her scrollwork topsides, 
would not hold together long enough to see 
a thousand of them. 

Jan tried to figure out how far they were 
from the Cape Cod shore. Ten, fifteen, 
twenty miles. Call it twenty. Jan doubted 
if she would live to get there, even with 
the gale behind her. 

He walked round the house to look into 
the lighted saloon. She was there—the 
poor girl—sitting patiently by herself. 
Long before this the orchestra had given 
up playing and only a dozen passengers or 
so were there; but she was the only lone 
one—in a red plush chair under a cluster 
of wall-lights. Besides the passengers, 
there was one steward and a colored maid, 
both staring together through the lighted 
window. 

Jan’s feet were wet. He went down to 
the bar, where he called for a drink of rye 
whisky and a pint flask of brandy. “Of 
your best,” he added. 

Leaning against the bar he listened to 
the loungers there. Four of them were at a 
table under a window which looked out on 
the open deck. One was struggling in & 
loud voice with what should have been a 
His companions neglected 
no chance to laugh, but after each laugh 
they hastily sipped theirdrink. At intervals 
the wind would shriek and at each shriek 
they would look past each other with exag- 
gerated calmness; but when the sea po:mnde 
the hull, and the spray splashed thick 
against the window over their heads, they 
would look up at the window or across at 
the door. And when the boat would roll 


Won't you 





down and, rolling, threaten to mp them 
all on the floor, they would grab the table 
and yell “Whoa!” or “Wait a second!’ 
with just a suggestion of hysteria in their 


throats; and somebody would call out, 
“Go on with the story, Joe!” } 
story-teller would hasten to resun 

Jan turned to the bartender, who was 
filling the steward’s hurried orders calmly 
if not impassively. After every heavy sea 
he would stop pouring or mixing to glance 
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with unaffected interest at the beams above 
him or the door opening on the deck. He 
was an undersized man with lean, pale 
cheeks, a hard chin and a bright, cold eye. 
Once he looked fairly at Jan and Jan looked 
fairly at him. It was like an introduction. 

“You a seagoing man?” he asked. 

“*T used to go to sea,” admitted Jan. 

“T thought so. But those there’ —he 
lowered his voice and leaned across the bar 
to Jan—‘‘they don’t know whether this is 
areal bad gale or just the reg’lar thing. One 
of ‘em says a while ago: ‘This is the kind 
of weather I like!’ I bet it’s his first trip. 
But most of the passengers, the stewards 
tell me, are turned in, trying to forget it.” 

“Better for ’em,”’ said Jan. 

**Maybe so too; but what do you think 


Jan shook his head. 
when morning comes.” 

“Same here. I've seen it as bad as this 
a couple of times before.”” He picked up 
Jan’s bill. “But this old shoebox ain't 
getting any younger. Here's your brandy. 
It’s good stuff—don’t be afraid of it. 
Seventy-five and fifteen —ninety.” 

“Have a cigar,” said Jan, “and finish 
the dollar.” 

“Thanks. I will. But I'll smoke it later, 
when it’s quieter, if it’s all thesame to you.” 
He rang up a dollar on the cash register and 
turned to a newcomer who had ranged up 
beside Jan. 

“Brandy,” said the newcomer. 

As Jan thrust his flask in his inside coat 
pocket he flashed a sidewise glance at the 
man drinking. The man was buttoned up 
to his eyes, but Jan thought he knew the 
voice. Jan buttoned up his own coat, said 
“Good night” to the bartender and went 
out on deck, from where, through the 
window, he could view the man at the bar. 

Jan saw the man empty his glass and 
motion for another drink. He drank that, 
paid and turned to go. Jan caught a front 
glimpse of his face. It was Goles. Jan 
also saw that the bartender was looking 
curiously after him. 

Jan waited for him outside. As he came 
almost abreast, the ship heaved and the 
two men fell against each other, while a 
great splash of sea-water drenched them 
Again a roll and jump, and Goles would 
have fallen had not Jan held him upright. 
Goles gave him no thanks, but he said 
huskily: “I heard one of the sailors say 
she’s a goner.”” With Jan holding on to 
Goles, the two men were swaying and 
stumbling to the boat’s heavy rolling and 
heaving. 

“I don’t know about that,” said Jan; 
“but she’s in a bad way. And it’s going to 
be worse, I think.” 

“That’s what the sailor said,”” muttered 
Goles. 

“So if you want to shoot anybody you 
better wait till we're safe —tomorrow maybe. 
And your wife But watch out!” 

The sea washed fairly over them both. 
With the wave went a broken rail and 
part of the splintered house. Following the 
crashing of the wood and glass came the 
frightened questions and the patter of ex- 
cited people running out of their rooms. 
The story-telling group from the barroom 
came asone man. The glass of the window 
over their heads had been showered on to 
their table. The bartender stopped only 
to empty his cash-register, stuff the money 
in his pocket and get into a great-coat; then 
he came running out too. Bottles and 
glasses were breaking behind him as he ran. 

“Come,” said Jan. Goles followed. Jan 
went up and looked into the saloon. There 
she was, still waiting. ‘‘ You stay here and 
I will bring her out,” said Jan to Goles 
“‘and don’t you open your mouth when you 
see her.” 


“T will be glad 


Goles made no sign. He had then a grip | 


of the house railing and his face was to the 
sea. 
“Thank God for the sight of you!” she 
said to Jan as he came in. “Is the ship 
going down?” 

“Not yet 3ut your husband is outside. 
He won't say anything. Don’t you either. 





And wher Hold hard! 

[he deck bounded up under them. She 
gripped Jan’s coat and Jan gripped a chair 
that was screwed to the floor ithen the 
deck rolled far down and Jan's cl are 
loose, and both were thrown ross the 
saloo “She is breaking up!" thought 
Jan. A moment later it seemed to Jan as 
if all the passengers in the ship had suddenly 
awakened and were trying to crowd into 
the place. A ship’s officer and some stew 
ards also came running in. rhe stewards 


Continued on Page 40 











, y Frying 
Ww ath 
(TiSCcOo 


N risco, the new cooking ; i 
uct, foods fry so quick that they 
are always dry and flaky. Cy 


heats to such a h gh point that you ca 


cook foods in it in less than half the 
time usually required. Potatoes fry in 
Crisco m four and one-half 1 utes, 
instead of ten They fry »a k 
that a crust forms mstantiy and pre 
vents absorptr oO that they a » 
and deliciously dry They are abso 
lutely dige tible, who y different f mM 
potatoe oaked in ordinary fat 


Purely Vegetable 
( eet. ax new product for fry 
ing, for shortening and for genera 
cooking, is purely vegetable and should 
be used for cooking where you now 
use fats of animal origin 














In Crisco, Fish Balle Fry in One Minute 


There is absolutely no animal matter 


in it It is exquisite y clear and pure 
origin and manufacture. It is put ' 
immaculate packages protected fro 
dust and store odors. A On as you see 
Crisco, you will be impressed with it 

purity It isa de 1” cream white, 
piecasing and Appetizing nh aj arance 


Notice its Delicate Aroma 


CRnco ka tete h, pleasant o 
fa vegetabie niuct Its use 


not attended by the ghtest 
the k en, { fried 

or pastries have any gyest t 
offe ve lor « flavor whi 
panies the use ff cot ee o i 
compour Test it tt 

Open a Crisco t whe 

and notice the ce nett i 


Packages 25¢, 50c, and $1.00 
except in the Far West 
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If you drive your car faster than 
hour you need a Warner 


The strain on Shaft, Bearings and Connections at higher speeds is 


tremendous. 


Warner construction is so sturdy that it will endure 


any strain which will not wreck or injure the car itself. 


This explains why owners of good cars, capable of 
making twenty to fifty miles per hour with comfort to the 
passengers, consistently use the Warner Auto-Meter. 

And why those who are satisfied with inferior speed 
indicators on good cars are usually found to be operating 
those cars in city traffic at low speeds. Or, on the other hand, 
that they may belong to the ‘‘jog-along”’ class, who derive 
no pleasure in traveling much faster than a horse can trot. 

The headline likewise explains why Racing Cars and 
those entered in Glidden Tours and Reliability Runs are so 
generally equipped with Warner Auto-Meters. It is not 
merely because the entrants could afford the few dollars extra 
for the Warner—but forthe more vital reason that the Warner 
stays on and keeps indicating at high pressure, and inferior 
speed indicators do not. Atthe last Elgin races several speed 
indicators (not Warners) 


for a year from date of purchase— accidents and self-evident 
abuse excepted. 

This service is performed at any one of twenty Branch 
Houses (see list below) so distributed that no matter where 
you live there is a Warner Branch only a few hours away. 
The percentage of Warners requiring even slight attention is 
less than one out of each thousand made during the first year a 
Warner is attached toa car. And only 1%% have required 
attention after three years of Continuous Service. 


Ask the man who owns an inferior 


speed indicator about his repairs 


Total these repairs up for one season on/y and add to the 
original cost of the inferior indicator and it will frequently 
be found that the amount would have purchased a reliable, 

trouble-proof Warner in 





were found inthe tire pits 
after the first few laps. At 
Savannah a car was totally 
wrecked. The Warner was 
uninjured by the shock or 
strain, and went through 
the race on another car 
without adjustments of 
any kind. Thesetwo illus- 











WARNER 
AUTO-METER 


**The Aristocrat of Speed Indicators” 


the first place, which 
would have remained 
good as new for years. 


Auto Manufacturers 
Building for the Fu- 


ture are Equipping 
with or Recommend- 
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trations are representative. 


The Warner endures the highest 
speed without breakdowns 
The Warner safely endures the most extreme strains 
solely because we have persisted in building up to a standard 
instead of down to a price, as we are frequently urged to do. 
It costs more money to make a strictly high-grade, high- 
speed Warner, and we naturally have to charge more for 
this enduring quality. Yet, notwithstanding the higher 
first cost, the Warner is still cheapest in the end. 


The Upkeep Cost of the Warner 
is practically nothing 


Every Warner sold is repaired and adjusted free of charge 


ing the Warner 


They recognize that satisfactory service in their cars 
means the perfect performance of every part. If tires—tops— 
or speed indicator give trouble it seriously reflects on the 
maker’s knowledge of values—even though the maker of 
this car does not himself produce them. 

And if an article which has given trouble and caused 
continued annoyance te owners one season is again used 
for a second, the customer logically questions the maker’s 
sincerity in claiming to give honest values in every part of 
his car. 

The wisest manufacturers in the auto field are those far- 
sighted ones who forecast complete equipment with the 
best as inevitable. These have equipped with the Warner 
Auto-Meter for 1912 instead of waiting until 1913, as many 
have decided to do. 


WARNER INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 1250'wheeler Avenue 





NOT TO DEALERS! When suggesting a speed indicator always 

recommend the Quality Warner first. Then if you finally 
have to sell something inferior because of price, your customer can’t blame 
you for his dissatisfaction—he refused the Warner against your judgment. 
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BRANCH HOUSES MAINTAINED AT 


Atlanta Chicago Denver Kansas City Philadelphia San Francisco 
Boston Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Pittsburgh Seattle 
Buffalo Cleveland Indianapolis New York Portland, Ore. St. Louis 


CANADIAN BRANCH: 559 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 
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Quality Policy of these makers 


We do not wish to even insinuate that these cars offer so 
much extra value simply because these makers have paid 
from $20,000 to $50,000 extra money on their seascn’s out- 
put to give you a Warner Auto-Meter. Quite the contrary. 
It simply indicates that with these makers Qua/ity is of Par- 
amount Importance in every item, and that the best every- 
where is considered none too good for their trade. 


— Auto Dealers Push the 
peated Model R 


The auto owner who has owned more than one car is 

through with experimenting. He knows what it means in Warner 

: comfort and satistaction to have a Warner on his car. He Price $50 
has found it poor economy to ignore sterling value for 

alleged bargains. Rates Seep 

In consequence the Auto Dealer who sells him has 

grown wise by experience. He finds it the best business 

policy to suggest the Warner to his prospective customers as 

in perfect harmony with the car he sells. His permanence in 

business depends on the satisfaction and the sterling quality of 

what he recommends to his trade, and the Warner gives both. 


The man who wants a Warner 
can now have it on any car except 
the very lowest priced 






MILES PER HOUR 


<: 60 i d 


PRET, = warner 


DISTANCE 


The far-sighted automobile manufacturer who realizes 
that future business depends on present values (rather than past 
performances ),isalready equipping with the Quality Warner. 

Other manufacturers who are now attempting to satisfy 
their trade with an inferior indicator or none at all, will equip 
with the Warner for 1913 — perhaps before the end of 1912. 












You need a Warner on the car you 
have or are about to buy 
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WARNER INSTRUMENT C AN 


FLOIT.WIS USA 


If the car you select is not regularly equipped with the Warner— duy 
one for it. It will double your pleasure in the car. 

If the car you decide on has an inferior speed indicator on it— throw it 
away and buy a dependable Warner. It isn’t worth the wear and tear on 
nerves and patience to bother with an inferior speed indicator. 

If your dealer offers to throw in an unreliable indicator to get your order, 
don’t take it. Pay the difference and get the BEST— the Warner— and 
KNOW instead of having to guess. 

You'll get more pleasure out of the Warner than almost any of the con- 
1 veniences and comforts on your car. Your dealer will gladly get you the 


i exact style and model you like best. Model K2 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN Werer 














\ Price $75 
The Warner can be secured through reputable Automobile Dealers in (Actual Size) 
any city or town in the United States. Warner branches are maintained in 
all the principal cities for the convenience of these dealers and their cus- 
\ tomers. Inquiry to Beloit or at our branches is invited for Warner literature. " Other Models Up to $145 
With and Without High-Grade Chelsea Clocks 
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Harley-Davidson 


THE NEW 











The 








The Free-Wheel 
Control permits 
the HARLEY- 
DAVIDSON 
to be started 
like an auto. 
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Sectienal View 
of Fal-Floteing Seat 

















Is Not Uncomfortable 





“*THE SILENT GREY FELLOW"’ 
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Motorcycle That 


produced motorcycles were more or less 
uncomfortable. 


U- the New HARLEY-DAVIDSON was 
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With only the saddle springs and the resil- 
iency of the tires to absorb the jolts, how could 
they be otherwise? When a motorcycle struck a 
3 inch bump the tires and the saddle springs ab- 
sorbed 1 inch of the shock—the rider got the rest. 








Motorcycle manufacturers have long tried in 
vain to overcome this. They put longer saddle ' 
springs on and found that while this eliminated 
the hard jolts, when the machine struck bumps 
or crossings it added a“ spring board like” action 
which threw the rider off the seat. This was 
even more objectionable than the jolts and jars 
and was actually dangerous. Other experiments 
were tried, but the problem remained unsolved, 
until William S. Harley, America’s foremost motor- | 
cycle designer and engineer, suspended or floated 
the seat between two springs held under heavy 
compression. Hence the name 


SEAT. 


Jolts and jars were eliminated—it was like 
riding on air. The “spring board like” action 
was gone. The rider really floated over bumps 


and rough roads. [The Ful: SEAT had 
solved the problem. 


In addition to its comfort, the new Harley- 
Davidson is clean—all moving parts where oil is 
used are encased in oil tight cases, and the ma- 
chine is so silent that it cannot be heard across 
the street. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
MOTOR COMPANY 


226 B Street MILWAUKEE 
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Will You Try [CmEPaCHT) At Our Risk 


Use it in your home for a year—give 
test of service —~ your money 


back any time you say. THAT'S the 


proof! Only Come-Packt values 
make this possible. 

Mate from choicest of h ardwoods ~ Quarter 
Sawn Whi Oak, aplendidly fashioned, honestly 
but and nanges nme ly finished Exclusive de 

ig are ' ligaified, forever pleasing 
Che fe ight dime hes 


AND You Save Over Half 
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‘Money-Back 





No. 102 


Write TODAY to COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 214 Fernwood Ave., Toledo,O. {1.2°7)2.) 
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| Goles, and took a loose turn about a ring | | 
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(Continued from Page 37) 


had life-preservers, which they were buck- 


ling on to themselves. They remained; 
but the officer, after a look round, ran out 
again. 

The boat rolled back on her keel. Jan 
led Mrs. Goles to the outer deck. Goles 
was there. ‘‘Come!” ordered Jan, and led 
the way to an iron ladder. 
far to one side and again far to the other. 
Mrs. Goles felt as if she were clinging to the 
tail of a kite, but still she clung to Jan; and 
Jan at last made the upper deck with her. 
He had forgotten her husband; but when 
he turned to look back the muffled form 
was there at his heels. 

Jan groped his way to where the life-raft 
was lashed to the deck. He ordered Mrs. 
Goles to sit down on the raft. Goles sat 
down beside her. Goles seemed bereft of 
all volition. 

“You wait here till I come back,” Jan 
said to him and, turning to go below, 
bumped into another man. 

“Hello! Is this you?” said the other 
man. “I thought I saw you come up here. 
‘And there’s the man,’ I says to myself, 
‘to tie to tonight!’”’ 

Jan recognized the bartender. ‘ You're 
just the man I want too,” said Jan. He 
dove into his pocket and drew out a revolver. 
“Here, take this.” 

“A gun!” 

““Yes—and loaded. Watch that man on 
the raft. Andif he tries to hurt that woman 
or not let her on that raft if the boat goes 
down, shoot him!” 

“You mean it?’ 

“Yes. He's bad! He’s the man who 

was drinking in your place a few minutes 
ago after me. 

‘Oh, him! Yes; he’sbad, all right. He's 
been drinking raw brandy since seven 
o'clock. I was noticin’ him.’ 

“Don’t shoot him unless you have to. 
And don’t let him see me passing it to you. 
I’m going to get a few more people up to 
the raft.’ 

“All right —but —— 
shot a man in my life. 

Jan had hardly reac hed the saloon when 
the great crash came. He was swept away 
before it. Boom! it was—and again, crash! 
Now he heard the smothered appeals of 
people being swept overboard! Crackling 
wood was following the crash of every sea, 
and each sea receded only to let the next 
one strike even more heavily. It was now 
nothing but solid water that was coming 
aboard. 

Her buoyancy had left her. Her roll 
had become a wallow. She was settling. 
“The water’s in her hold!” thought Jan, 
and took a quick look about. All kinds and 
all ages—but there was one girl with an 
expression on her face that startled him. 

Near the girl were a young man and a 
woman locked in each other’s arms. Jan 
judged them to be a bridal couple. They | 
were saying nothing—just holding each | 
other and waiting. He hesitated an instant 
and then he saw a woman with a baby. She | 
was leaning heavily against a stanchion | 
crooning tothe baby. He now saw that she 
was almost a middle-aged woman, a poorly 
dressed and toilworn woman—a Finnish 
woman probabl Jan’s doubt was gone. 
He jumped to os side. 
your baby?” The woman looked up at 

im and down at the baby. “Baby!” she 
said, and handed it to Jan. “Yes, save 
baby,” she said. “Come!” said Jan, and 
grasped her hand. Then the lights went 
out. 

Jan had marked the ladder in his mind, 


Wow! I never 


“Want to save | 


The boat rolled | | 


| hand, 


and in the dark he made his way toward it; | 


but before he could get to it there were 
many adventures. He went floundering 
this way and that, holding the baby in one 
arm and dragging the mother with the 
other, keeping on until he bumped into a 
stanchion in the dark. “It’s near here,” 
he thought; and, reaching out with his 
feet, he found the bottom step of the ladder. 
He had two decks to surmount. On the 


boatdeck, as he passed up, he could hear the | 
ship’s men shouting wildly and foolishly to 


each other. On the top deck he found the 
three just as he had left them. He gave the 


woman and baby into the care of the bar- | 


tender and felt about until he found a coil 
of rope. 
back to the raft, lashed Mrs. Goles to a 
ring. Then, taking off his ulster, he wrapped 
it round the mother and baby, and lashed 
her. Then he lashed the bartender and 


for himself. Then he waited. 
It came soon enough. A large section of 
the top deck floated clear of the upper 





He cut it loose and, carrying it | 
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Her ’ 
Best Friend 


After all, 
beauty is a 
woman’s best 


friend. She 


who possesses it is always 
remembered with tender 
thoughts. Let it be your 
highest aim, then, to pre- 
serve or acquire this price- 
less gift—use the one toilet 
cream of purity and qual- 


ity—use ELCAYA. 
CREME ELCAYA 


“Makes the Skin Like Velvet” 


protects it from the harsh win- 
ter weather; keeps it soft, clear, 
inviting. ELCAYA is the 
delight of the well-groomed 
American woman—the first 
choice of those who demand 
the best that money can buy. 


All Dealers, Nation-Wide, Sell ELCAYA 


CREME ELCAYA, CERAT ELCAYA 
SAVON ELCAYA, POUDRE ELCAYA 


Sample for 2c. Send Dealer’s Name 


JAMES C. CRANE, Sole Agent 
104 Fulton Street, New York 
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Don't waste time in sharpening wooden pencils. 


Use 


Blaisdel 


are the “shorthand” way of always having a perfect 
pencil point. They can be sharpened as much quicker 
than wooden pencils as shorthand is quicker than long 
Simply nick the paper with a pin or a knili« 
point, or even a pen, and pull off a strip of paper 
Blaisdell Pencil leads are as far superior to ordinar 
as their ease of sharpening is ahead of wooden 
pencils. They are smooth, even end gritless, mad 
from imported Bavarian graphite. 
Blaisdell Pencils can be had in any degree of har 
ness, with or without rubber tips. 5c each, 2 for 5 
3 for 5c and 1c each. We also make a complete lin 
of “better”™ erasers. If your stationer cannot supply 
you, write for one of our special offers 
Offer No. 1, 10c, 3 assorted high grade lead pencils 
Offer No. 2, 2Ec, 3 assorted high grade pencils and 
3 cray Offer No. 3, 50c, 6 assorted hig pe 
aomeiies aie extra thick leads and 6 crayons of dif- 
ferent colors. 

BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL COMPANY 

4500 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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REAL MONEY SAVERS 
Entirely ~ fle vat from the 
ordinary watery ollar in 
style and appears nee. You can't 
pad them fe ym linen. ¢ lace 2s 


f 
The Arlington Go. 


































































Glue Down That Started 
Veneer and Save 


1. A good chair from untimely death 


2. Clothing from being torn 





3. Your reputation for good housekeeping 


Honestly now, isn’t that result 
well worth the time it will take and 
the dime you will pay for a bottle of 


je AGE’'S 
GLUE 


Look at that spreader—it works the 
glue into cracks and holes, lays it on 
thin and even, never gets gummed up 
as abrush does. It’s the new ideain glue. 

Again, our new air-tight cap keeps 
the glue from drying up. Use a little 
put the cap on, and it will keep ready 
to use again a year from today. No 
bad smell, no waste, no mussiness. 

Get Two 10-Cent Bottles Today 

One for the office, one for the home) 


Send for free booklet —It will 


reward you for reading it 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 


We manufacture Glues (hard or liquid) 
in bulk for all industrial pur poses. 





*Glueism” 





s from which 
lire Ideal 
and office use, 





Library Slips with every 
Bottle and Tube, 








Whyliveinahouse that 
is heated only in spots? 


Why live in only part of your house when 
you can get 70 degrees comfort in every 
corner of every room in the coldest weather, 
by putting in a Pierce Heating System? 


Pierce 
Boilers and 
Radiators 


are adequately, economically and health 
fully heating over 200,000 home with 
or hot water. If your heating 
sare not satisfa ary. 
ange now You can 
without disturbing your present he ati 4. 
system 








Write us and we will see that you get an 
estimate Also ask for our free Heat 
Primer, “What Heat for Your H« 

a book that reduces the house hee ng 
Question to its simplest terms 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg.Co. 
252 James Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Showrooms in Principal Cities. 














Agents—Big Money 
Hundreds of Agents coining money. #5 60 
worth of tools for 
the = e of one. 
Dro mp fe ree a fr : 
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Low priced 
Fast seller. Big 
demand. Jack 
Wood sold 100 
in two daye He 
“Best seller I ever saw.” Get in the gan Write 
at once for terms and free sample to worker 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 3068 Wayne St., DAYTON, O. 





| The spray broke over them. 
| wet,” said Jan; ‘‘but one thing- 


THE SATURDAY 


works. Jan stayed by the floating deck | 


until he was sure the steamer was surely 
sunk beneath them. Then he cut the raft 
clear of everything and let her drift. 

The raft was swirled from wave to wave. 
“We'll get 
she won't 
capsize!” 

he seas curled and boomed about them 
but no solid seas rolled over them. They 
mounted every roaring white crest as if 
they were swinging from an aeroplane. The 
spray never failed to drench them and with 


| every heaving sea came bits of wreckage 


that threatened them; but at least they 
were living, and not a living soul besides 
themselves had come away. 


The clouds raced beneath the moon; but 
by-and-by the clouds passed away, and the 
moon shone clear and cold on a terrifying 
sea. And so for hours—until the moon had 
gone and the struggling daylight revealed 
a surf breaking high on asandyshore. They 
could not land there; vo Jan took the iung 
oar and wielded it over one end of the raft 
and held her parallel to the beach uiutil 
he descried a point reaching out into the 
bay. On the other side of that point would 
be a lee and safety; but he said nothing of 
that to his companions yet. 

In the middle of the raft lay Goles, 
huddled and silent as ever. Mrs. Goles, at 
the farther end of the raft, was mostly 
watching Jan as he heaved on the oar; but 
sometimes she seemed to be studying her 
husband. The Finn woman, nearest to Jan, 
was hugging her baby to her under Jan's 
greatcoat. She, too, when she was not 
watching her baby, was looking at Jan. 
The bartender, between Jan and Goles, 
was looking out for marks ashore. 

The bartender was also thinking that the 
two other men were about the same age, and 
yet the man in the middle of the raft, when 
he let his face be seen, looked the older by 
ten years. All night long he had not spoken 
and he seldom raised his head—when he 
did it was to gaze at the land. He seemed 
to be taking but small notice of anybody. 
Toward the bartender who was behind him, 
he had not once turned his head. 

Jan worked on the long oar. The point 
was coming nearer. “‘A hard drag yet; 
but we'll be there by sunrise!"’ said Jan in 
a low voice to the bartender; at which 
Goles looked round suddenly — but still had 
nothing to say. 

At last they were under the lee of the 
point. The sea was beautifully smooth. 
Jan stopped sculling and went forward to 
Mrs. Goles. ‘“‘The tide has her,” he said. 
“Soon she will be in and we will all be safe! 
She looked back at her husband. 

The bartender stood up and shouted 
aloud. “Safe—hah! Say, but it’s like 
looking at something in a moving picture.” 
He stuck a hand into his coat pocket and 
pulled out Jan’s revolver. He sthred at it; 
then, with a low whistle at Goles’ back, he 
returned it to his pocket. Only the Finn 
woman had seen it and she remained silent. 

The bartender shoved a hand into his 
trousers pocket. He pulled out a handful 
of bills and silver. ‘Well, what do you 
know? And I came near putting that into 
the safe last night!’’ He unbuttoned his 
jacket and from his vest pocket he pulled 
out a cigar. “ Well, what do you kr ow? 
He drew out a metallic matchcase. ‘ Well, 
well—dry too!” He lit his cigar, took 
three or four puffs, contentedly sat down, 
and began smoothing out and counting the 
damp bills. ‘‘ Well, well!—forty-five, fifty- 
five, sixty, seventy —the only time in my life 
I ever beat a cash register! Seventy-two 
four—and on a good n ight there’d ‘a’ been 
three time$ the business —eight-four —six 
eight. Eighty-eight collars.” 

Goles looked over his shoulder at the 
bartender. He wet his lips and stood up 
After a time he threw off his overcoat. 
“How about a drink from that flask?”’ he 
asked suddenly. 

Jan, without looking round, drew the 
flask from his pocket and handed it to him. 
He had already given the two men a drink 
each—and the Finn woman and Mrs. Goles 
two swallows of it during the night; and 
almost half the brandy was now gone. Goles 
put the flask to his lips. The bartender 
stopped counting his silver to watch him; 
and, seeing it go, he called out: “‘Say there, 
Bill, just leave a taste of that, will you?” 
Goles drank it to the last drop. When he 
had finished he threw the empty flask 
overboard. “Well, if you ain’t one fine 
gentleman!” uttered the bartender 

Goles paid no attention to him. “How 
long before we'll be ashore now?” he asked. 
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White Next Your Feet 


These new Shawknit “Oxford Grey 
Mixture” Socks are white inside 

Outside is the fashionable new “Oxford 
Grey,” matching the smartest clothes 
worn on Fifth Avenue. 

This effect is produced by knitting 
black over white. 

Black Silk outside, with White Lisle 
next your feet, cost you 50c the pair 
six pairs in a box for $3.00. 

Black Soft-Combed Cotton outside, 
with White Cotton next your feet, light 
or medium weight, cost you 25c the 
pair — six pairs in a box for $1.50. 

All these socks are guaranteed. If 
you are not thoroughly —and entirely 
pleased with them, you can have your 
money back 

Most first class stores carry Shawknit 
Socks. If your regular dealer cannot 
supply you, send your order and money 
direct to us 

Also write for our “Stylish Socks” 








~ 











book. It tells all about Shawknit 
Socks, and we send it free and postpaid 
Address Shaw Stocking Co., 102 Shaw 





Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Look for Stores That Sell — 


S 


TRADE MARK. Socks 








We s rect t ye You can get the benefit yur Advertising 
ealers — odin bid Home ife® Wy carving oer eyah, an 











Stocking ( 102 iw eet, | t lass . 





Our Motors 

Will Cut a Big 

Slice Out of Your 
Power Bills 


Robbins & Myers Motors are saving thousands of dollars for power 
users everywhere by operating individual machines with greater efficiency, 
more reliability and at a lower cost. 

“STANDARD” Motors are now used in more than 2,000 different 
classes of mechanical work. 









There is a place in YOUR ' re ' 
ing cost or gain in output Write us ast r power uses and let ' - Me a) 
this claim to you Lat 
: e 





1-30 to 15 Horse Power 


We have specialized on small motors for siz:teen years and have won a 
world-wide reputation for Robbins & Myers “STANDARD” Motors for high 
est efficiency and reliability. Prices lowest consistent with superior quality 


° 1305 Lagonda Ave. 

The Robbins & Myers Co. ‘Sonncicion: 
BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, Philadeiphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, New Orleans, Atlanta and Rochester. 
We also menufacture « complete line of direct 
current and alternating current fans-—desk, wall, 
ceiling, oscillating and ventilating —for home, office 
and factory 


EERIE | TRIALS 
2 am © Peace Ds 


















































The Royal Typewriter 
Endorsed by “Big Business” 


Many of the largest and most exacting concerns in 
America have adopted the Royal as their standard 
typewriter equipment. 

They began by trying one machine; 
hundreds. 
use the 
ciency, 


they now use 
They could afford any: typewriter; they 
Royal because they have proved that for effi- 
combined with economy, the Royal stands 
without equal among all typewriters. 

Let this truth sink deep. It emphasizes why you 
owe it to yourself and your firm to get the facts con- 
cerning the Royal. Here are a few of them: 


Guarantee 


That the Royal Standard 7 
t made of the highest 
eres otternwable oat 
most skillful workmen mor 
can bare 

That it will do work of 





ypewnter 


fe ons 





“ 
ad 


haat quatity for 4 greates Fact 1—The R s uncondition all guaranteed to do highest 
length of ume at iegr ¢< grade work fora longer tin ‘ pkeep expense, than ma 
pease Se whey See chir i ted 331 wer « t r y 
any other typewriter i i li 1 5 per i ier in pri 
regadiess of proc k ; . 
7 act 2 The Ro has ever | rable featur and rovement 
ROT AL TYPE cores to be found my typewriter, with veral features exclusiv 
Royal 
Qr.. | , Fact 3— The R il has estab ved a new standard of typewriter 
T | endurance We have yet to learn of a single Royal wearing out 
N M " ; 5 | in reasonable service 
| ew 9 e Fact 4 There are fewer Royal repair men today, per thousand 
The latest dev pt machines in use, than for ar ther typewriter 
typewr FactS$—When you buy a Royal, you deal with a world-wide 
:. 9 r Riblx 7 organization, with unlimited resources to back up its machine 
ulator, Back Spacer: al 
} | / ¢ Stes Diains There are many other facts you ought to know 
Tilting Paper Table, Roll about this marvel among typewriters. ‘They are in- 
ev-bearing Escapement 


terestingly told in 


hields, and other 


rable improvement «e ” . . 
arene Gepeeeinannts The Royal Book’’—write for it! 
to be found only in the 
Royal. Price $75,every / DEMONSTRATION! Best concerns everywhere are having the New 
‘ einciudell mentees | Model 5 Royal demonstrated in their offices Let us do this for you 
< - No matter where write to our New York office and our 





_ branch near you will give you prompt attention 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., Room 61, Royal Typewriter Building, New York 


Branch Offices and Agencies in all Principal Citses of the World 














The gum with the real, rich, 
lasting mint flavor. 


If you can't have the | best of 
everything, at least you can 
have the best of Pencils — 









If not at your 
dealer send 


r pkg 








in i-noot Pencil uppliec 1 by high-class Bet Ro urers of 
atat ers lealer i lr zm ate rial artists 

ere es a eee MANUFACTURING CO. ‘U-Alils-NO- 

L. & C. HARDTMUTH, OF AMERICA a 

34, East 23rd Street, New York; , Oc for liberal 

and Koh-i-noor House, London, England. Femeaigen Van pene ie Sas. aves 

















: “ . ” 
Write for our reer 7 Designs, 
beautifully illustrated in colors, showing 
our Sanitary Clawfoot, Mission,and Stand 
ard bookcases and how you will save money by placing 
them in your home. The handsome designs, the rich 
finish, the removable, non-binding doors, the absence of 
disfiguring iron bands, make them far better than the 
old-fashioned kind. 


Our prices are lower than others 
Scld by 








and high quality is guaranteed dealers or direct. 


drees Dept 


GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY, 3 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 4 
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“Only a few minutes now,” said Jan. 
| He was till standing v with his back to Goles. 

“A few minutes?” repeated Goles. At | 

the words his wife looked round. Husband 
and wife stared at each other. 

“There’s the sun coming over the sand- 
hill now,” said Jan. She turned to look. 

The bartender, counting and chuckling 
over his money, felt a hand shaking the tip 
of his sleeve. It was the Finn woman. She 
pointed a finger toward Goies. The bar- 
tender saw Goles’ hand come out of his 
bosom with a revolver. 

“So long as we re safe,” said Goles 
slowly, “you're going to get yours—and 
get it now, you 

Jan was looking at the shore, but Mrs. 
Goles had turned with the first word and 
thrown herself toward Goles as he fired. 
Mrs. Goles fell before the bullet. “I was 
going to get her anyway,” said Goles 
evenly, and leveled his revolver at Jan, 
who had jumped to save her from falling 
overboard and was now holding her away 
from Goles. 

“*I got you where there’s no comeback!” 
gritted Goles, and took careful aim at Jan! — 
but did not fire. He felt a ring of cold 
metal pressed against his neck and half- 
turned to see what it was. ‘Don’t shoot! 
Don't !” he begged. 

“You ——” The word the bartender 
gritted out could not be heard, because he 
pulled the trigger as he said it. 

Goles sagged down until his knees rested 
on the deck. Then he fell forward and over 
the side of the raft. There was the gentlest 
of splashes, a patch of red—a cluster of 
bubbles which burst like sighs. 


“Well!” said the bartender, and held 
up the revolver in wonder. “I never 
thought I'd live to killa man!” He looked 


to see how the others had taken it, but they 
were paying no attention to him. He saw 
Jan holding the baby and trying to hush its 
little cries for its mother, while the baby’s 
mother was pressing the tips of her fingers 
gently against the upper part of the injured 
woman’s right breast. 

“You mustn't die! You mustn’t die!” 
Jan said when the baby would let him. 

“T don’t want to die—not now!” she 
answered. 

The Finn woman looked up and smiled 
at Jan. “Not die. No, no—not die.” 

The raft grounded gently on the beach. 
Jan took the wounded girl and set out for 
the top of the sandhill with her. The bar- 
tender took the baby and toiled behind 
with its mother. 

“Say,” said the bartender, “‘you're all 
right! How many more children to home?” 

“Home?” She held up seven fingers. 
“‘And him,” pointing to the baby. 

“Great Stork! Here!” He set down 
the baby, drew out the bar-money and 
offered it to her. “‘ When a ship goes down, 
I heard a sea-lawyer say once, all debts go 
with her.” And that means all credits go 
too. Here—for you.’ 

“Me? No, no. I have husband. Fine 
job—dollar-half day.” 

“Dollar an’ a half! It’s too much for the 
father of eight children for one day! But 
this—see. For baby. And the Lord knows 
a baby who came through last night and 
never a yip out of him, he oughter get a 
million. Here; put in bank—for baby.” 

“Ah-h! For baby. Tenk you.” She 
beamed and took the money. “ You brave 
man! Him’’—pointing to Jan’s back 
“brave man too.” 

“Him brave—yes. But me? No, no. 
Me scared blue. He'd ’a’ shot me next; 
but I beat him to it.” 

* Kill baby | too.” She kissed the baby. 

T he sun was wel i up ‘when they reached 
the top of the hill—a pale, “rightened- 
looking sun, but nevertheless a sun. The 
bartender took off his cap and saluted it 
gravely. Below them lay the town. 

“We'll go down there,” said Jan to Mrs. 
Goles, “‘and from there, when you're well, 
we'll go home—to my mother. But,” he 
added gravely, ‘we will go by train.” 

She smiled weakly at him. “I could go 
without a train—on my hands and knees 
I could crawl to the mother of you! You 
don’t know it, but when I was growing up 
it was a man like you I always used to 
dream about. And I’m not sure I’m not 
dreaming now!” 

“Don’t worry,” said the bartender. 
“We're awake—and alive. And you bet 
it’s great to be alive again! Ain’t it’’—he 
turned to the Finn woman—‘“‘you mother 
of eight?” 

The Finn woman made no answer. 
was nursing her baby. 


She 
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Will you own up that you are not 
giving your body a square deal ? 


F YOU will let-me help you, I can add 

years of usefulness and greater efficiency 

to your business life. For you surely are 
not satisfied through sedentary habits to grow 
a little weaker and less valuable every day. 

I am speaking 
generally, because 
I know that nine 
men 
who work indoors 
have surface mus- 
cles that are as 
soft as dough, and 
stomach and in- 
testine muscles 
that are growing 
weaker every day. 
With even hailf- 
proper treatment, 
the vital muscles 
can be made strong 
enoughtoimprove 
the health, appear- 
ance, temperament and ability of any man 

Big biceps and surface muscles no more it 
dicate health than brick walls prove that a 
building is fire-proof. ‘The true test is whether 
or not the day’s work fags you, whether your 
sleep refreshes you and whether your body will 
obey the desires of your mind—in other words, 
can you do the things you would like to do 
can you set your body to work without waste 
of will-energy? 


The Thompson Course 








is a series of simple, natural movements which give 
greater strength, vitaluy and energy to t most 
important muscles of the bod he stoma ver, 


ungs, heart, and other vital organs 


The Thompson Course requires no apparatus 
does not force you to leave off any of yo ! 
habits, and takes but a few minutes of your dail 








Railroad presidents, and other men whose time is 
probably worth more than either mine or yours, have 
given their attention to my Course and have post 
poned their retirement many years on a ant of it, 
besides greatiy increasing their present efficiency 


Uniess you are so well satisfied with 
and mental condition as to believe yourse ! 
“le of improvement, you will profit by reading my 

Human Energy,” which tells all about The 
Thompson Course. 1 mail this book free t ANY 
responsible person. If you will send me your name 
and address I will mail you a copy with the simple 
stipulation that you read it as though it were written 
by a friend. 





Take my word for it, this book is worth sending for 


today. Address 
J. Edmund Thompson 
Suite 14, Exchange Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Send Us Your 


4 Old Carpet 


We Will Make 


New Rugs 











improved method of aving 
e beautiful rugs totally aiff rent 
other s en from old 
ead our guar Ours ts 

and large its 





ctory 
kind in America. Established 38 years. 


Rugs, 75c and Up 
Beautiful designs to vour taste 
Fancy, Oriental—fit for 
Every rug guaranteed to wear +o 

ears, Grand Prizes at three World 


We Pay Freight 
Vo ape arpets are worth 
" rT “ : 

worn, don t throw them Ww y 
FREE Write today for book 

exe Of designs in colors, 
prices and full information 


CLSON RUG CO., Dept. 10, 40 Laflin St., Chicago 














New Invention ———>-c > . 

A Tight Rolling 

UMBRELLA / 

All brass except VA 

ri all nickel “ < 
~ ed. S nid 1s 1S ¥2 inches 

$5.00 and we ti 

deliver one, free 

ot transporta 

tion Agents 

wanted sic i 

line for drummers. Reliable parties wanted to manu- 


facture under patents in Canada, France and England 
GOAWAY Bag Umbrella Co., 109 Oliver St., Newark,N_J. 
-" 
€ For 10c. in stamps or coin 
’ Illustrated with 20 full-page halftone cuts 


‘ showing exefcises that will quickly develop, 
beautify and gain great anesthe im your shoul- 
ders, arms and hands, Without any apparatus. 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
10 Barker Bidg., 110 West 42d St., New York 





1 will send—as long as they last—my 25¢. Book 


Strong Arms 





Sell to dealers in your town. Be our 


. 
Chewing Gum agent. Clean, profitable business 


built up quickly with our new brands. 
Four flavors, novel packages. Writetolay. Eielmet Gum Pactory 
Cincinna' 


We make Vending, Siot, Premium aud Special Gums 
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Here's a practical transformation of an Beaver Beard not only makes the bed-+ 


at inte one of the most popular rooms in of William Repnelds, Ft. Erie, Ont., 
the house of M+. Harry Lewis, Beaver wheleseme and attractive, but warmer in 
Falls, N.Y winter and 


Eighteen Solutions of the 
Wall and Ceiling Problem, 
All Different—and All Successful 


VERY one of these pictures tells a different 
Beaver Board story. So does every line of 
description. They’re true stories as well as 

interesting. Butthey merely hintattheconvenience, 
the satisfaction, the freedom from lath and plaster 
troubles, the new possibilities of effective design — 
that you will find in Beaver Board. 


+ seein a deat ae ae 











The Board The Trade-Mark 
PURE-WOOD-FIBRE 
Walls and Ceilings 
Some Beaver Board Advantages Free Decorative and Designing Service 
Over Lath and Plaster for Beaver Board Users 


a 


Ne rt f and 


The BEAVER COMPANY 0/ BuFFALo 


401 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 
The BEAVER COMPANY, LIMITED 


341 Beaver Avenue, Ottawa, Canada 





































is a real surprise to the man who thinks he can’t smoke a pipe, It can’t bite your tongue. It’s mellow and fragrant 
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Good old Sir Walter Raleigh, 
discoverer of the jimmy pipe. 







Take atip from SirWalt. He wasa goodtryer. If he hadn't 
been willing to take a chance four hundred years ago, he never would have 
known what a smoke was like. He tried tobacco and discovered the jimmy pipe. 


If you haven’t smoked Prince Albert, there’s a discovery in store for you. Try 
it. You'll discover the greatest improvement 
in pipe tobacco since Raleigh packed his first 
pipe home to England. 


PRINGE 
ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 






















beyond anything you ever put a match to. You can smoke it all day and every pipeful seems sweeter and better. 
P. A. is made by a special patented process we spent a fortune to perfect and tell about. We only ask you to 
invest a dime at the nearest smoke shop and test it out in your own old jimmy pipe. 

Do you know that Prince Albert is now the biggest selling pipe tobacco 

in the world? To reach that pcint you bet it had to have the goods. 


Sold everywhere in 10c tins, 5c bags wrapped in weather-proof paper, half-pound and pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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We are 
proud of our 
products 

SO We put 
our name 


on them 
like this 


YALE 


Locks and 


Hardware 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


The Makers of 
Yale Products 
Locks, Padlocks 
Builders’ Hardware 
Door Checks and 
Chain Hoists 


Just Six Minutes to 
Wash a Tubful! 


This is the grandest Washer the world 
has ever known. So easy to run that 
it's almost fun to work it Makes 
clothes spotlessly clean in double-quick 
time. Six minutes finishes a 
tubful. 


Any Woman Can Have a 
1900 Gravity 
Washer on 
30 Days’ 

Free Trial 


Don't send money If 
yu are responsible, you 


9 Murray Street 
New York, U. S. A. 
Local Offices: Chicago 

London Paris 


San Francisec 


Hamburg 













an try it firet. Let us pay 
the freight. See the wonde re 
t performs. Thousands being 
sec Every user delighted 
They write us bushels of let 
ters telling how it saves 
work and worry. Sold on 
little payments Write 
for fascinating Free Book 
today All correspond 
ence should be addressed to 


1900 Washer Co., SINGHAMION, N.Y 


if y om fats in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
Co 5 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 


10 CENTS A DAY 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible 
Typewriter. — le in our ow 

factory at Kittanning, Pa. $65 
now — later the price will be 








$100. The best typew riter inthe 
world; as good as any n hine 
at any price. Entire line vi e. 
ee a, tabula Oy . 
olor ribbon, universal keyt i ery 
where One Pittsburgh Visible Machine “Free t fa very s 


service. No selling necessar 

ond to learn of our easy terms and f 
To Get One petucuiars regariing ins unprecedented 
offer, say to us in a letter Mail yo ur FREE OFFER. 


The Pittsburgh b A aa Typewriter Co. 
Dept. 20, Union Bank B. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MEMORY 
the BASIS 


of All 
Knowledge 





You are no greate 

your memory Send tod 

book “How te Remember" 

Studies —- Wit, Concentr 

dence, Conversatic Public Speaking 


DICKSON MEMORY BCHOOL, 932 hea’ t 
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The Thirty-Thousand- 


Dollar Slap 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“He won't do it. I’ve seen his picture. 
He is a bear of a man with gray hair, isn’t 
he? He’s got a place up the Hudson. The 
family is in swell. Something like that. 
You've gone crazy. You've got him on this 

I right, but he won't stand 


for the thirty-thousand-dollar slap.” 


| of these big men. 


| Mr. Valingworth?”’ 





“TI want to see,” sa id Mary Inness al- 
most tenderly. “I want to see whether he 
will or not. The world gets fooled on some 
I want to slap his face. 
I think he'll let me do it.” 

“Suppose he won't,” said Paymaster 
with his eyelids narrowing with their char- 
acteristic shrewdness. ‘‘How do we divide 
then? Do I get half? You said it was 
my wit against yours. Well, here’s a good 
gamble, my girl. I say he won’t stand for 
It. Suppose I win—do I get half?” 

“Yes,’’ said the stenographer w ith spirit. 

% ve got that much life in me yet. 

“I’m on?” Paymaster asked. 
what you mean?” 

She nodded. 

“‘What time is it?” he inquired. 

She looked at her watch; the hands in- 
dicated eleven-ten. 
the paper on the table. 


**T’ll just keep this in sight,”’ he explained. 


“Is that 


Paymaster pointed to 





“It’s a good argument against your calling | 


for help. It keeps us all in the same boat 
together. When it’s within my reach it’s 
a sort of gag against screams and such.” 

Mary Inness did not answer. She 
watched her visitor from the seat on the 
bed as if he might at any moment make 
some attack upon her or attempt the end 
for which he had at first come. Apparently 
her belief that she could summon help in 
any one of the passing moments was suffi- 
cient to hold the situation as it was. Pay- 
master, for his part, had reviewed all the 
possible ways in which he might make some 
such play. None of them was acceptable. 

“This is a whale of a sketch!” he said, 
talking aloud for his own ears. “It gives 
me a pain! Excuse me, Miss Inness, if I 
say that I’ve known a lot of crazy women, 
but one that will pay thirty thousand dol- 
lars for a slap sounds like Matteawan to 
me a 

“Possibly,” answered the other with a 
sniff; ‘“‘but I consider it a bargain. Of 
course your opinion is not exactly disin- 
terested. If you saw your chance I think 
you would probably knock me on the head.” 

“I’m too much of a gentleman for that,” 
said Paymaster, lying gracefully. ‘And I 
rather like you because you are nervy.” 

Miss Inness gave a little smile that was 
composed of sadness, disappointment and 
loneliness. 

“I prefer that you make no love to me,” 
she said. “I have taken vows duly wit- 
nessed by my typewriter and rows of law- 
books on a shelf. I have dedicated myself 
to the office and a furnishe d front parlor on 
T wenty -eighth Street. 

‘Poor little girl!”’ exclaimed Paymaster. 

Mary, watching him from the corner of 
one eye, went to the window and then 
looked down into the street. 

“You’re not a very successful flirt,” 
she said calmly. “It’s all white with snow 
outside. I’m sorry you have no overcoat.” 

Paymaster winced. 

“You're an old maid all right,” 
for revenge. 

“That’s what I was pointing out,” she 
said. “Listen, there’s a motor car now.” 

“They won't let this Valingworth come 
up, will they?” exclaimed the man fret- 
fully, scenting an unforeseen complication. 
“You ain’t going out that door either!” 

“Oh, don’t worry,” she said; “‘it’s all 
right. I’ve left word to have him shown up 
and he’s coming alone.” 


he growled 


Paymaster lit another cigarette. Then 
came a tap on the door. 
“Let him in,” he commanded, folding 


his arms. He showed no sign of his fear 
that in some way he was about to be out- 
witted and trapped, except for his shifty 
glances at this and that exit and at the 
strategic positions possible in case the 
affair turned out to be one for fight and 
attempted escape. 

Miss Inness, on her part, 
wardly as cool. 

“Hide behind that wardrobe,” she said 
to Paymaster, and a second later ushered 
in the newcomer respectfully as if into a 
meeting of directors. “‘How do you do, 
she said. 


seemed out- 
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“Hard times” on 
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A resourceful 
sales-manager 











wy. Critical 
/\ — Situation 


Salesmen laid off 








The resourceful 
Multigraph 





and 











Orders small— 
and smaller 


How It 


Orders large— 
and larger 








Was Met 


























The Boss—blue and ee 
grouchy 


ry NHERE! 


The Boss—happy 





We’ve charted it—a 


typical Multigraph perform- 
ance—a corporation saved from 


a CTISIS, 


perhaps from bankruptcy 


court—a complete reversal of a noth- 
ing-coming-in-all-going-out situation. 


The concern was a big coal-company in a middle-west 


city. Business was in a bad way. 
simply Aad to lay off the road salesmen. 


But he was a resourceful man. He 
resourceful means of holding some 


kk 


The sales-manz eter 


ked for a 


of his business. So 


he bought a Multigraph, and launched a campaign of 
price-lists and personal order-soliciting letters to the 


trade his road-men had been calling on. 





He held ai/ of the business, and landed more. 


and entertainment and mileage expense-accounts to audit 


and boy-hire 


Wher grew better, 
only to find that during their lay-off the 
than they had in 


k iowledge 
This Multi 


1 times 
Multigr 
any other similar period 


that they had to hump more than ever 


graph is still at it. It Aunts business f 


the salesmen were ordered back t 


] hey started out Ww 


Produces real printing and form-typewriting. rapidly 
economically, privately, in your own establishment 


fIUL TILRAF. 


There were no hotel 


only postage 


» work 


aph tad sold more ¢ val 


ith the 


| hey humped, TOO 


the salesmen 


’ 


and finds it The team-work is periect The sale manager now 
whistles as he works 

Don’t wait until times change before looking into the Multigraph, 
which prints as well as it typewrites. “The Multigraph is always a 


fair-weather salesman for it makes its fair weather 


The American Multigraph Sales Co. 


Executive Office 
1800 East Fortieth Street 


European Representatives 


Cleveland Branches in Sixty Cities 
teaee Look in your Telephone Directory 
The International Multigraph Co., 59 Holborn Viaduct, 


Lendon, England; Berlin, W.-8 Krausenstr. 70 Ecke Friedrichstr. 





You can't buy a Meltigraph 
unless you need it 
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You Can Now 


Play Billiards in Your 
Dining Room 


On the New “Brunswick” Convertible 
Dining, Library & Billiard Table 








Style “E” Pocket Billiard Table 
Shown With Dining or Library Top Partly Removed 
Price $75, With Complete Playing Outfit 


Yes—you can now play rea/ billiards—in the dining room— 
on a genuine billiard table! 

Our newest design Brunswick Home Billiard or Pocket Billiard Table 
entirely does away with the necessity for an extra room for billiards. 

This beautiful Convertible Table makes your dining room, library or den avail 
able for billiard playing on a real billiard table. 

Billiards is the greatest of indoor games — fascinating to young and old alike 

It combines healthful exercise of body and brain with the most delightful rec 
reation. Just enough of the spirit of rivalry to add zest. 

Yet so innocent and really helpful that the world’s most famous educators, 
clergymen and physicians commend it in the highest terms. 

The leading Y. M. ©. A, directors are strongly in favor of billiards. 


Evenings of Royal Fun 
Around the Home Billiard Table 


attractive to “ Young Ame rica’ 
It will prove a verits > le “home magnet 
‘father and the b« 
man of affairs, ene hilliards is the ideal diversion and recreation. 
rhe concentration relieves the mind from cares and worries. 
Business men find their mental condition clearer and fresher after a game. 
Physicians often prescribe “Billiards"’ instead of medicine. 


Splendid 
Playing Qualities 


These tables are not “ toys” 
imitations of billiard tables. 
ing qualities are perfect. 
world’s greatest billiard experts use 
them for practice. They are genuine 
*Brunswicks” —designed and constructed 


Make home 
Billiard Table 
entertainment for 


For the busy 


* by prov iding a Brunswick Home 
a never-failing source of 


necessary 


After Dinner— 
BILLIARDS! 


the hed wood top from the 
handsome dining table and presto! your 
Brunswick Billiard Table is ready Inside of 
five minutes you can be playing your favorite 
game of billiards or pocket rv in your 
own cozy “home | Miarc 1 roor The table 
well titted for dining room, library 


—not mere 
Their play- 
Some of the 


Remove poli 





den in the same scientific manner as our 

Its appearance, when used asadiningtable, standard-size tables, which are used 
gives no hint of its dowble purpose throughout the world. 
We Make Cash or 
All Styles Easy 

of Payments 

Brunswick 

Home ‘e+. | Complete 

Billiard Outfit 

Tables Included 





Playing Billiards on the Famous “Baby Grand” 


If your room is 11 feet 6 inches by 14 feet or larger in size, you will be interested 
in the Brunswick “Baby Grand"’ Carom or Pocket Billiard Table. 

The Cue Rack and Accessory Drawer form a desirable feature of the ‘Baby Grand” 
styles. The price of each table includes all accessories and complete playing equipment. 


Write for Beautiful Illustrated Book— 
“Billiards—the Home Magnet” 


This book describes and illustrates our complete line of Brunswick Home 
Billiard Tables, Quotes attractive prices and very easy terms. Sent on request. 
Address as below or call on the Branch Office nearest you. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
Dept. B, 324-328 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Branch Offices cad Salesrooms in All Principal Cities of the United States, Canada, France and Mexico 
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men are big or only seem so,” 





The lawyer was a heavy man. His face 
was powerful; some of its lines were as set 
as those of a bronze head. His hair was 
thick, iron-gray and brushed back, sug- 
gesting a restless, nervous force. Decision 
was in his chin, hard sense in his large, cold 
blue eyes. His strong hands were shut as 
if in anger; his thin, flexible lips moved as 
if holding in leash the terrors of his wrath. 

**What’s this all signify?” he cried. “Is 
it blackmail, eh? Now let me tell you that 
within three hours I will have you in the 
hands of the police!” 

“Come, come, Mr. Valingworth,” said 
Mary, moving round the table to keep out 
of his reach. “‘You area sane man. You 
know very well you would not have me 
arrested. See! Here is a letter on this 
table. It goes with the contents of the bag 
and it would look well in a disbarment pro- 
ceeding, wouldn’t it? Don’t try to bombard 
me with your rant and strike poses. I’ve 
worked for you fifteen years and have al- 
ways been at a disadvantage. Now it’s you 
who are at a disadvantage. Sit down!” 

“Sit down?” gasped the great lawyer. 
“No, ma’am.’ 

“You make it hard for me,”” Miss Inness 
said. ‘Personally I am tired of the whole 
thing. I can scream at any time and let the 
cat out of the bag. I have a mind to take 
my chances with you in spreading this 
whole affair before the authorities.” 

** Well —well—I 

“Sit down!” 

Mr. Valingworth sat down. 

“It was my intention to give this money 
to the Clinton Home for Women,” said 
Mary. “But, of course, a woman's pecu- 
liarities will come out. I am curious.” 

Here she paused. 

Mr. Valingworth seized this opportunity 
to execute a change of front. 

“Why, that is all right,” he said cajolingly. 
**Miss Inness, you and I can adjust this 
matter. I knew that you were not dis- 
honest. I knew it all the time. We might 
come to some understanding as we ride 
back in my car. It’s only a block or two 
to the garage. I'll go myself and tell my 
chauffeur. I will only be a minute.” 

“Sit down!” 

“*What are you curious about?” he asked 
aftera moment, moving uneasily on his seat. 

“T am curious to know whether you big 
said Mary. 
“You have taken all the feminine out of me 
and so I can talk that way now. I’ve al- 
ways served you and stood your refined 
brutalities because I believed I had to or 
else lose my job. For fifteen years you've 
held that unspoken threat over my head to 
crush my self-respect. Now I’ve got some- 


” 


| thing to hold over your head and I want to 


again 


find out whether big men, as they call them- 
selves, are any different from us little fry.” 
“How’s that?” asked the lawyer. 


“Sit down!” Mary demanded. “Sit 
down and wait where you are.’ 

She stepped into the bathroom. 

“Don’t get up,” she cautioned. “ Wait a 


I'll find it. I’m going to show you 
something. I’m going to interest you, Mr. 
Valingworth.”’ A second later she appeared 
the leather bag was in her hand. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the lawyer involuntarily. 

‘So it’s here!” 

“Yes,” said the woman, “‘and here is the 
letter too -- the —er--damaging letter.” 

He looked at it eagerly. 

“Now, Mr. Valingworth — prominent 
attorney, owner of a summer villa and 
motor cars— big, strong, profane, bluster 
ing, terrible Mr. Valingworth, don’t make 
any mistake in my meaning to carry out 
my little thirty-thousand-dollar drama. 
Here’s the bag and the letter. There's only 
one way you can have them.” 

““How?"’\cried the other, rising. 

“By letting me slap your face. 

“It’s absurd,” roared the lawyer, grow- 
ing red with his wrath. ‘* What is it all for?” 

“It means so much to me!” cried the 
woman. Her face was tense and white with 
a look of desire. 

“Bah!” he roared, throwing up his arms. 
“You’re mad! It’s absurd. Give me that 
bag, you 

“Stop!” 
thin fingers. 

“But, Miss Inness 

She smiled grimly. 

“You have ten seconds,” she said. ‘Be 
aman! Refuse to be bullied the way you 
have always bullied me. Don’t sell your 
self-respect for thirty thousand dollars the 
way I have sold mine for half that price. 
That’s my advice. But at the end of ten 
seconds I will scream for help unless 

“Unless ——?” 


minute. 


Mary cried, holding up her ten 
‘Do you want me toscream? 63 
* he began. 
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“Unless you put out that powerful face 
of yours and let me slap it.” 
The lawyer looked about the room. 


“This is between you and me,” he 
suggested. 

“You have five seconds, Mr. Valing- 
worth.” 


“It is mad.” 

“‘T hunger for it. You have two seconds.” 

He thrust his face forward. 

He winced. 

He closed his eyes. 

Miss Inness uttered a little ery of joy—a 
forerunner of a pleased little laugh. 

“That is all,” she said quietly. “The 
drama is over. Open your eyes. I’ve 
known you all along—you and men like 


you. I was sure I was right. There’s the 
money. It’s yours. Go now! Don’t stop 
to talk. Go!” 


Valingworth reached for the bag and the 
sheet of paper, but did not raise his eyes to 
meet her sneering face. As he went out the 
door he did not look like a man of power. 


Paymaster stepped down from the 

wardrobe. “I suppose now you are 
satisfied!” he said sourly. 

“Yes,” said Mary, ‘‘and now I am going 


to gather together my things and leave this 
hotel. What about you?” 

Paymaster did not answer. He was 
listening to the retreating footsteps of the 
man with the bag, and he felt in his back 
pocket for the little pouch of lead shot with 
which men are assaulted from behind. 

Miss Inness smiled at him sweetly. 

“You won't forget me,” she said as he 
walked toward the door. 

““Why do you ask?” growled Paymaster. 

“T didn’t ask. I said you wouldn’t.” 

Just before Paymaster slid out into the 
hall he received the impression that the 
stenographer was laughing at him. 

He went quickly to his own room, pulled 
on his shoes, ran softly to the stairs, lis- 
tened and then went down. He saw the 
lawyer, still holding the bag close under his 
arm, go out by the front door. 

The office, with its tiled floor and ticking 
clock and sleepy clerk and empty wall 
chairs, was still. Paymaster crossed it 
without disturbing its peace and slipped 
out into the swirling snow. 

His footsteps, following the imprints of 
the lawyer’s progress toward the garage, 
made no clatter. He went one block. 
Then there was aturn. In the side street 
the shadows were heavy; even the white 
snow seemed dark there. He increased his 
pace, running softly on the balls of his feet. 
The man ahead did not hear any sound 
other than the wail of the wind, or see much 
besides the blinding dance of the flakes. 

Paymaster, having reached the heels of 
his victim, swung the pouch of lead shot 
with precision. It settled without noise 
across the back of Mr. Valingworth’s thick 
neck and delivered to the lawyer a new 
experience in the obliteration of sensations. 
The unconscious body pitched forward; 
the bag fell at Paymaster’s feet. 

There was no time to be lost. 

The adventurer knew that his best 
chances were in leaving the city. Accord- 
ingly he rolled the limp body out of its 
overcoat, and, putting the stolen garment 
on, hid his prize beneath. Because later 
the police, having no other description, 
would pick up their clews by it, he recog 
nized the folly of being seen in possession 
of the bag by any one. He caught an 
electric car. 

“Cold night,” he said to the conductor. 

At the railroad station luck was still with 
him; an express from the north was at 
the moment standing under the train-shed, 
engine panting. 

As the coach pulled out he folded the bag 
up in his new coat and tossed it carelessly 
into thé rack above him. 

“May have some snowplows out before 
morning,” he suggested to the brakeman. 

Half an hour later he was in the good 
old familiar metropolis once more. He 
teased his anticipation; he even stopped 
at an all-night lunchroom to drink coffee 
from a thick china mug. It was late when 
he crept up the stairs of his lodging house 
and shut his door behind him. 

He opened a jackknife and slit the bag 
across one side. 

“T always did have luck with women!” 
he said aloud. 

He turned the thing inside ovt. A closely 
stuffed wad of blue mercerized cotton 
wrapped around a piece of pipe fell on 
the table. That was all. He shook the 
folds out of the cloth. He smiled grimly 
when he saw what was in his hands. It was 
a woman’s petticoat. 
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| TOBACCO 
N CITY NEWSPAPER OFFICES—where big stories are 
written while copy-boys wait—where every man is think- 
ing, working at top speed—from managing editor’s desk to 
city room—you'll find Lucky Strike. 


The man with a ‘‘nose for news’’ has a nose for good tobacco. 
















And the wonderfully convenient form of Lucky Strike Roll 
Cut—ready for the pipe—is mightily appreciated by the men who 
are working with 4ot/ hands and a/ their brains against the hour 

of going to press. 


To The Wherever else you find discriminating smokers—you' | 
find Lucky Strike leading by a big majority —either in the 
Tobacco Trade Sliced Plug or Roll Cut. 
a ace daliiiag ean aateiies aelt a Pure—cool—mild—satisfying. It has none of the harsh 
Se deal canentned eee * ness and bite of immature tobacco. 
1 partments to the utmost. W 7 = . , 
wal advertise Tuxedo, becaus Lucky Strike is the prime selection of the best Burley leaf. 
* ra ily shee 4 


The tobacco for Lucky Strike is matured for three years 
in this ideal Southern climate—and treated by the special 
Patterson Process—originated by Dr. R. A. Patterson, the 
founder of this business. 


“Whenever * 
r You See a Pipe 


Lucky Strike won't heat up. Smoke it as slowly as you 
like—it won't lose fire. And it won’t bite the tongue—.simp/) 
can’t. Ask your dealer for Lucky Strike Roll Cut— 10c. 


Init ll Thin £ 
£0 
Youll Think of 56 on. pocknas OO 


. LUCKY 
. STRIKE. R. A. Patterson Tobacco Co. 
er 


Richmond, Va. 
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Under the lure of new lamps for old 
have you formed the habit of exchang- 


ing old bad tires for new bad tires? 


You own an automobile. 

You have tire troubles—and always will until 
something radically different is invented to take the 
place of air surrounded by rubber. 

Nothing new is in sight. 

On the contrary it is 
it means too much to you. 


You won’t sell your car. 
too useful, too necessary 
But you ought to minimize your troubles by getting 
the best tires that can be made. 

Now tires are all pretty much alike constructively. 
You, of course, hear many wild and excited claims 
calculated to impress you with the belief that a 
panacea has at last been found, but such claims are 
based mainly on air that is hot. 

Actually the differences in constructive principles 
on which tires are built are negligible. 

Why then select one brand instead of another? 

With a little thought on the subject 
you would realize that only two things 
matter: the knowledge of rubber and the 
desire to make good tires. 

We know rubber. 

Back in the dark ages of 1895 we taught 
the world to ride on rubber instead of on 
iron. 

The Kelly-Springfield was the first rubber 
tire and we have been increasingly intimate 
with rubber ever since. 





We know how to buy it. 

We know how to manufacture rubber composi- 
tion—for tires are not all rubber, and we know 
how tires should be built. 

When we say ‘‘we,’’ we include a large force of 
trained operatives, many of whom got on friendly 
terms with rubber when tires were invented. 

With all that experience in making tires— rubber 
tires—solid rubber tires for vehicles—we did not 
jump to meet the new demand for pneumatic tires 
for automobiles when it came. 

We waited, studied the requirements and 
experimented. 

Not until we were sure that we had gone as far 
toward perfection as modern ingenuity could lead 
us did we manufacture pneumatic tires. 

For three years we have absolutely known that 
better tires cannot be made. 

Now thousands of users know it too. 

One man wrote us that he ran 12,000 
miles. ‘That did not excite us and must 
not you—for such a record cannot, in the 
nature of things, happen often. 

We do average very high and that is as 
much as we can expect. 

What we offer you is the economy of 
long wear and a fairly high degree of 
satisfaction —and that is much. 


Kelly-Springfield Automobile Tires 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO., 20 Vesey Street, New York 


Branch Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Atlanta, and Akron, Ohio 


Seneca Rubber Company, Buffalo, N.Y. 





Boss Rubber Company, Denver, Colo. 
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DRAMA A LEAGUE 
FROM BROADWAY — 


(Continued from Page 19) 





START A MILLINERY 
BUSINESS 
For $50°° or $100°2 


or drama, but usually drama with a tragic 
motif in it; and each of them, without ex- 
ception, gathers his material from the life 
round him. These Yiddish playwrights do 
not find it necessary to hunt far afield for 
their types and their plots and their stories. 
They draw them from the East Side itself, 
from the streets and synagogues, the homes 
and shops, sensing as though by intuition 
that perhaps nowhere else are the reeking, 
raw contrasts of life so abruptly and bru- 
tally defined—aspiration and desperation, 





HOSIERY 


All women folks can remember the time when darning 
day came as regularly as washday and was about as hard. 
Different to-day. And the reason is easy to know. 


However hard on stockings the men folks may be—these stockings 
because they are strong all over, but strongest in the wear spots that every 


Wear 
woman 


ucar 















& ies - knows, See this reinforced heel. That alone saves hours of darning 
bounding hope and bottomless despair, These features combine to give Bachelors’ Friend Hose 
| abject poverty and sudden new affluence. iheiepopularity: Combed Sea Is as Cones oxy- 
The lesson which Gordin, the pathfinder, Sion ease’ ise stietaseell oct <setnmeeninn 
taught has been well learned by these his ; nol show—toe looped on two-thread looping 
disciples; and yet their creative work is Saeed Ghee each eaten. Rochelont 
t : o < ce %« a ures ‘a ors 
a marked by frequent revolutionary changes Three grades: [Seer oe ante te teatinn jebbens one 
( matching a city where changes come faster 6 pairs, $1.50 ctailers. Wedo not sell direct , 
_s Al | than in any part of metropolitan America. € pairs, $2.00 Butifsodesieriuyour gos 
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ow is the time to establish yourself in a pay- “herry Bi ~y peneiep a ac money order 
ing, poet business of your own weal of Che Try Hill twenty five ye ars ago, played Purple covering the 
i investment is all that is necessary to open a retail Old World pieces exclusively. Gordin, Bordeaux amount 
millinery store or department. Thousands are coming along a little later, brought forward Slate, etc. Charges 


now enjoying good incomes that we have started 
} in this way. 























| the Jew’s life in all its realities as he lived it | 
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} - = rs é > A ~; >. * A aranu 
With one of our special complete stocks of [| | in Russia or Galicia or Poland, using it often teed to 
ready Trimmed Millinery, you can open a store ° : r . 
Mf or department without the services of a trimmer. as a foil for pictures of the Jew in America, irsix | 
j These stocks are made up of the very latest city | | struggling with a strange and new environ- ~oaaeee 
i es. Every hat isa positive success and will | . No need of this 
i —~ eR +4, large’ profit, thereby assuring | | Ment. He secured his best effects by repre- pany depthman wt 
your success, senting the inevitable clash between the old B yore 
We conduct one of the largest wholesale and tJ acnerere 
§ manufacturing Milline oncerns in u e world type oO ew, intent on prese rving unim- Friend 
| producing over 7,000 Trimmed Hats daily, and paired the faith and the traditions of his 
. 7. apa departinent is selling Milli fathers, and the newer, younger type, filled 
W sire to ads imself i 
, THERE IS MONEY IN MILLINERY | | ‘~ a burning de - to a eae in all + 
; No other legitimate business offers the same | | things to newer ideals and newer standards. : 
t opportunity. In few o i More lately still, there has been evolved | 
noe ee nee Gan | a type of play dealing with the problems | , 
a separate st: re, ren ted s in a store where which confront the Americanized Jew; and \ 
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; me A can invest $50 or $100 now you should | 
b able to turn over your investment many times | ; ; 
| during the on. After you aaee qpense your The Popularity of English Plays . 
i} store we send you catalogs, style bouoks, etc., 
: thus keeping always informed on the best Also with the gradual upbuilding of this JOSEPH BLACK & SONS CO. . 
, and latest cor styles that are in popular de- rey ast ; York, Pa - 
r catalog you can, evthout any | | Yiddish drama, there has come into ex- aA 
; provies perience, re-ereer Ouch @ | istence a small but fast-growing class of = = eee 
] need in as si pred dp manele | Intellectuals, as the Yiddish papers call 
/ complete. You can succeed in this busine them—men and women students and 





out previous experience and with less effort than 
in any other line. 
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CHICAGO MERCANTILE CO. 

















thinkers who clamor for the naturalistic and 
the realistic expression of dramatic forms as 
distinguished from the Moyshas—gallery 
gods would be the English equivalent — who 
want idealistic plays, with plenty of color 
and exaggeration and what is called the 


Hold it to the light— 


| ; , ; 
159-161-163-165- 167-169-171 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago popular note in them. It is due in a large | JOU will see how crystal-« lear it is pure, translucent 
| measure to the demands of the student green, the ane green of violet leaves. You can ee your fin 
body of younger people —college and high- gers through it, just as you see the violets thro ugh it . here 
school graduates, teachers, professional Phen smell it, iw soon as you discover its exquisitely delicate 
REMEMBER THE. NAM men, most of them are—that Yiddish adap- ORERES, YOR WE Wee, _ 
k& tations of the plays of Sudermann and Phat is all that is necessary. Simply hold it to the light. Then 
ui wa on Hauptmann, Ibsen and Tolstoi, have been smell it. 






seen on the East Side before Broadway 


audiences had a chance to judge of their 





Write for a sample cake, today. 


EYEGLASS & SPEC TAC LE merits in English translations The ad Send 2c in slamps today an / receive a trial size cake 
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GRACE THE FACE — successes that dealt with the big conditions ngs > plcancan tly roe pain . ~ 
STAY IN PLACE | of life in the country—Klein’s The Lion wy Benth pee ln they pl a ge Cy 
Persons Often | andthe Mouse, to name a notable example- you = eu oy “ , J, / cake : “ pl 
Look Alike have recently been acted in Yiddish for — 













Without Being Alike 


Other mountings may look like 
Shur-on Mountings, but close inspec- 
tion will show that better mechanical construction 

which makes Shur-ons, when properly adjusted 
Comfortable, Con- 
venient, Durable 
uM ¢ f 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 

Established 1864 

Ave. H, Rochester, N. Y. 





Yiddish-speaking audiences; acted remark- 
ably well, too, by all accounts, and through 
the talent and intelligence of the actors 
made to carry their messages home to thou- 
sands who, by reason of the differences in 
tongue, speech and manner of life, would 
get to know them in no other fashion. 
The appearance of a new and much- 
heralded star from the other side—most 
of them being importations in these days 
or the first performance of a new drama 
by a playwright who has shown promise. 
is an event of tremendous importance to 
hundreds of thousands of persons; indeed, 
outsiders would find it hard to grasp the 


PATENT YOUR IDEA “How to Obtaina | significance and the scope of the interest 
— id “What to at ta sapehy ¢s ~ . > " le 

/ ee patel Boating er gre Patent jot hive tenure 62 | that isthereby aroused. Among the people 
to patentability. Patents obtained by us advertised for | such a thing becomes the main topic for 


sale at our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals 


CHANDLEE &C “HANDLE, Patent Attorneys 
983 PF Street, Washing Established 16 years 





| discussion and in their papers the critics 


will devote columns and sometimes pages 
to the new play or the new player, as the 


AT E N _ SECURED OR OUR | case may be—analyzing, interpreting, 
FEE RETURNED | expounding, expanding if it be a play; 
Send sketch for fre How | criticizing, comparing, even oieisient and 






‘ Records 
to Obtain « Patent What to Tavent » list of inven- 
tions wanted and prizes offered tor inve s sent fre Patents 
advertised free. yICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 
PATENT Bowtes ET Every Dollar 
our Invention is Worth 
d 8 cents stamps for new 128 page book of Vital 

Ie terest to Inventors. 


R.S.& A.B. LACEY, Dept. 35, Washington, D.C. 












admonishing, if it be a player 

Literally a wave of vivid temperamental 
excitement swept the whole East Side a 
few weeks ago when the announcement was | 
made that Boris Thomasheffsky had en- 


| gaged for his stock company Rudolph 


Shildkraut, heralded as the greatest Jewish | 
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J-M Asbestos Roofing is literally a nliable 
It .consists of several layers of solid 
Asbestos rock fibres cemented firmly together 
with genuine Trinidad Lake Asphalt. It is 
all mineral. No perishable material in it. 


roc k : 


This roofing contains nothing that can 
be affected by 
water. And fire that will melt 
iron won't burn it. 


J-MAXSBESTOS ROOFING 


is still in service, without any painting or gravel- 
ing, after more than a quarter of a century of wear. 


rot, melt, crack 
















order direct if he can’t supply you. 





Sample of the curious Asbestos Rock sent free, 
if you write our nearest Branch for Book W-49. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
ASBESTOS 







Manufacturers of Asbestos Asbestos Roofings, Packings, 










and Magnesia Products, Electrical Supplies, Etc 
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actor alive, and was paying Shildkraut 
a salary unprecedented in the record of 
theatrical payrolls of the East Side in order 
to bring him down from the German thea- 
ter in Irving Place, where he played in Ger- 


| man, to Thomasheffsky’s People’s Theater, 
| where he is now playing in Yiddish. All 


that the Yiddish papers have printed about 
this man—and they have printed solid 
column upon solid column —is eagerly read 


| by Jews of all ages and conditions, and as 


eagerly discussed. His work is contrasted 
daily with the work of Jewish actors of an 
older school; and in the East Side coffee 
saloons and among the pushcarts the ad- 
herents of past favorites quarrel with those 
who favor the methods of the newcomer. 


| In an only slightly less degree a similar 


furor was created during the fall by the 
coming of a new woman actress who, so 
her sponsors predicted, would take the 
place that had been held for years by an 
older woman, the veteran tragedy queen 
of the Yiddish stage. This vividness of 
appreciation is fostered by the Yiddish 
dramatic writers. 

“We try to stimulate right thinking on 
dramatic subjects among our readers — we 
regard it as the highest mission we could 
have,”” said one of these critics when I 
talked with him at his oftice—‘“‘ because, in 
educating them, we educate ourselves 
and you know how greedy the Jew is for 
education. 

“Tn its essentials,”’ he said, “the Yiddish 
drama, next to the public schools, is the 
biggest force among us down here on the 
East Side. It has grown so fast and so 
rapidly that it can no longer be summed up 
in a word or a phrase; but if I were set to 


| the task of trying to tell what it mainly 


and mostly is I should say that, like the life 
it is a thing of glaring 
contradictions and paradoxes. It is abso- 
lutely a thing of America, for it had its 
birth and its development here; yet it is 
rendered in a jargon, which is not, strictly 
speaking, a language at all, by foreign-born 
actors to audiences that are ninety per 
cent foreign-born, and it deals with our 
problems and our puzzles, our successes 
and our failures, about which the masses 
of our native-born fellow Americans know 
nothing at all.” 


Audiences Loyal to the Last 


“Then here is another paradox: In our 
plays we are constantly striving for new 
lines of thought and new issues; but we 
love our old actors with an affection which 
you, perhaps, could not understand and 
which I could not express in words. Long 


| after an actor or an actress has grown old 





and wrinkled, he or she, in response to an 
irrepressible demand, will still be playing 
the juvenile rdles upon which his or her 
reputation was originally founded. 
sentiment lives after the physical powers and 
the physical attractions of the individual 
have faded almost to the vanishing point. 
We welcome new favorites, but we don’t 
forget the old ones. Mogulesco is an 
old man now--he played Yiddish farces 
twenty years ago, before there was a Yid- 


The | 


dish theater in New York; but when he | 


plays now, as he occasionally does, thou- 
sands go to see him and to cheer for him 
and to laugh at him and to ery with him, 
for he was the greatest Yiddish comedian 


our stage ever produced—and still is, we 
think. 
“Therein—in our loyalty to our actors 


we differ, Ithink, from the rest of New York. 


There is another point of difference that I | 


have noticed. When I go, as I occasionally 
do, out of the Ghetto and into the uptown 
district to see a popular play done in Eng- 
lish, I notice in the audience few men who 
seem to me to be workingmen—men who 
toil with their hands and who presumably 
must make a sacrifice in other directions to 
be able to spend a night at a theater; but 
among us this is not the case. Fifty per 
cent at least of our audience is made up 
of abjectly poor working people—men and 
women who must stint and deny themselves, 
even go hungry, perhaps, to scrape together 
the quarter or half dollar that pays for a 
seat; and among this class our most capa- 
ble and discerning students of the drama 
are to be found. Maybe this is because we 
have more poor people and more working 
people in proportion to our population than 
any other quarter of the city. Maybe it is 
because the oriental love of amusement and 
the craving for light and color and music is 
a part of the Jewish nature. And maybe it 


is because of the mental hunger of the Jew | 


to know—to know—to know!” 
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L.. S. Henry, of N. Y., 
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sas City, Kan., says: “Could 
count cattle 20 miles away.” 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Send us your dollar 
by registered letter, postal money 
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to-day. We send the telescope by 
mail or express insured for 20c extra. 
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free with each telescope 
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and cutlery is my warrant for addressing a few words 
to the retail hardware trade as to the best and most 
successful methods of conducting this class of business. 

I strongly recommend every dealer to adopt one full and 
complete line of Trade-Marked goods—goods that are high- 
standard in point of quality and that may be sold on the basis of 
“Money back if not satisfactory”—goods where the producer 
stands behind the merchant to prevent his sustaining loss in the 
event of their being returned, for there always will be goods 
returned, no matter how excellent the quality or how perfect 
the construction. A merchant who does not permit himself to 
be imposed upon occasionally, and who does not accept such 
imposition good-naturedly and gracefully, will never rise above 
the average. For one dishonest person who makes a claim 
on you twenty will be honest, though possibly mistaken. The 
percentage of actual dishonest claims that we will receive 
will be so comparatively small that we must make up our 
minds to put up with them in order to win success in the 
largest measure. 

The great advantage in selling Trade Mark goods is three-fold. 

First, a Trade Mark is a distinct and positive benefit to 
the consumer. This may strike you as rather a wild state- 
ment; but think it over. A consumer perhaps is ignorant as 
to the quality of various kinds of goods in our line; he seldom 
buys them, because often times an article possesses so much 
merit in point of quality that it will last a lifetime; but if he 
has a firm conviction in his mind that the words AFEN KUTTER 
mean the best sellers and he asks for that brand of goods 
when he wants any item that comes in the AFENKI/ITER line, 
he is assisted in getting absolutely the best and something that 
he may always return and get his money back if it is not 
entirely satisfactory to him in point of quality and finish. A 
Trade Mark is, therefore, both a guide and guarantee to the 
consumer. 

A Trade Mark is of still greater benefit to the retail hard- 
ware merchant, because 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price Is Forgotten.” 


Every store has a distinct Store Character, just as posi- 
tively and clearly as individuals have character. No man can 
build up good and valuable Store Character by selling cheap 
goods. A dealer who spends his time and energies selling 
“cheap stuff” has a cheap class of people for customers— 
usually transients and undesirables. On the other hand, if a 
merchant persistently endeavors to sell the very best, and to 
put his personal guarantee behind his goods, his store will soon 
be known for the quality and satisfaction it gives. Never in 
over fifty years’ experience have I known anyone to regret buy- 
ing the best, after that “best” has been put into use, but I have 
known the reverse to have been the case thousands of times. 

The retail merchant is helped by carrying one full and com- 
plete Trade-Marked line in this way: If he sells a custorner a 
tool bearing a certain Trade Mark, and that tool gives satisfac- 
tion, when the buyer wants another tool, perhaps of an entirely 
different kind, he is quite ready and willing to buy the same 
brand and pay the merchant’s price for it, because of the satis- 
factory service that has been given by his previous purchase. 

A Trade-Marked line of goods insures a fair profit to the mer- 
chant, while unbranded goods or unknown brands sell at any 
and all prices and profits. 

The owner of a successfully standardized Trade Mark, which 
covers a large line of goods of national distribution, can have 
attained this standardized position and wide distribution only by 
reason of the merits of his goods, and to increase or even hold 
this lead he must necessarily continue to maintain and if pos- 
sible improve his quality. 


H= a century of active experience in selling hardware 


FEPPEPFSEPEESPESFPFFPEEFESSES 


The Value of Trade Marks 


This is one of the most important facts for a retail hardware 
merchant to bear in mind in deciding on his business policy. By 
linking such a Trade Mark to his business he insures himself 
against a stock of varying and questionable quality, and assures 
continuous satisfaction to his customers. That Trade Mark is a 
benefit both to merchant and to consumer is therefore self-evident. 

Next in importance to the above is the value to the mer 
chant of being a good collector. I have never known any mer- 
chant to be successful in a large or broad way who was not a 
good collector. Some merchants seem to be afraid to ask their 
debtors for what is due them. In a certain sense, that might 
be called “commercial cowardice.” I have often said that if a 
man wants to make an enemy of his customer, let him sell him 
goods on credit and not ask for his money for six months; he 
is almost sure to make that man distinctly his enemy. Let 
me illustrate in this way: If a man asks his customer for the 
money within thirty days after the purchase the irritation to 
the debtor could perhaps be measured by a half inch; if he 
waits sixty or ninety days I would measure that irritation by 
two or three inches; but if he waits six months I think then 
the irritation and annoyance would be measured by fully six 
inches. In other words, the longer you wait the more you irri- 
tate the man who owes you money and the more unkindly he 
will feel towards you and the sooner he will go to some other 
store and buy his goods and pay cash for them and let you wait 
for your money. 

Therefore, by all means; my friends—because every retail 
hardware merchant I consider my friend—be good collectors 
I wish I could impress this upon every retai) hardware mer- 
chant in the United States, because it is of the utmost impor- 
tance if he wants to be successful in his business. 

Referring again to the value of Trade Marks, it is currently 
believed by the best informed judges of Trade Mark values in 
this country, that AZENKUITER is the most valuable Trade 
Mark in the world to-day, because that brand is put upon more 
different kinds of articles than is any other known brand. More 
than one million pocket knives alone go out every year under 
the ABENKUTTER brand. Then imagine the thousand and one 
other things in the hardware line that also carry it, such as 
scissors, shears, razors, butcher knives, hatchets, hammers, 
files, saws and tools of all kinds. 

Goods that are marketed under a well standardized brand 
not only add to a merchant’s reputation, but are half sold when 
they are put into stock. Many people will ask for these goods 
and others who don’t ask for them will take them without argu- 
ment or discussion when they are shown. Let me illustrate: 

During the month of September, 1911, a lady, who lives 
three miles from Delaware, went to a hardware store in that 
city and asked for ‘‘a real hatchet.” The clerk showed her 
several kinds, but she did not seem satisfied; he then showed 
her a AEENKUTTER and said, “This is a ‘real hatchet.’” She saic, 
“That is the kind I want. Why didn’t you show me that before?” 
“I was afraid the price was too high; it is a dollar,” said the clerk. 
“It is worth the money,” replied the customer; “I have had 
MEENKUTTER goods before. I find AFENKVTTER scissors and 
shears the best I ever used. Wrap it up. Iam perfectly will 
ing to pay a dollar for a hatchet with that brand.” 

There are many thousand merchants handling AFEN KUTTER 
goods who are having this experience every day. Those mer- 
chants who carry a complete line of ABENKUTTER goods save 
both their clerks’ and customers’ time. They need only to be 
shown to be sold. Their reputation for quality and satisfaction 
has been standardized for years and is becoming more firmly 
established every day. We are constantly letting the public 
know that we are responsible for every single article that goes 
out under the ABZENKUTTER brand, that we allow our dealers to 
make good by replacing any article that does not give absolute 
satisfaction, and we want all retail hardware dealers to know 
that we stand back of them in every instance. 

E. C. SIMMONS. 


P.S.—All Retail Hardware Merchants are cordially invited to come te St. Louis and pay us a visit. Let us take you to the factory and show you how 
MEEN KUTTER Tools are made and let you see, in the process of their manufacture, why they are the Best Tools in the World. — SIMMONS HARDWARE C0. 
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The Rambler Cross Country — $1650 


With Self-Starter, Top, Top Envelope and Wind Shield, $1815 


Here Is a 





Here is a car that appeals to all your senses. 
Graceful in lines, distinguished in color, long and 
Step in and 


low hung —it’s pleasing to the eye. 


you will marvel at the feeling. 


Settle 
eighteen inch steering wheel 


down in the deep cushions at the big 
stretch out your 


legs and know what comfort is. 


Start the motor and you will sense its silent 
It runs without vibration. 


Ride in Careless Ease 


‘Take to the open road and at the first release 


dignity and power. 


of the clutch its silent action deceives you for the 
moment. You wonder if the motor has stopped. 
Open the throttle and away it springs with eager- 
ness. Yourideon and on in careless ease and the 


farther you go the satisfaction of comfort grows. 


This is a car for relaxation — for perfect ease. 
The wheel base is 120 inches, the wheels and 
tires 36x 4, and the straight line torpedo body 
swings low between the axles—three inches 


lower than the ordinary car. 





Big wheels and tires help 
to carry you lightly over de- 
pressions in the road. It's 
the bumps that cause fa- Branches : 
tigue. You don’t have to 
brace yourself and hang on 
in the Rambler. 





Story 





Equipment lights, with gas tank. 


large tool box; tool roll with complete tool outfit. 
rest, jack, pump and tire kit. 


Boston, 


Notice the rake to the steering column. It’s 
adjustable. You can settle down for mile after 
mile. Yourarmsare free; yourlegs not cramped. 
‘The wheel is just in the right place to see the 


road ahead. 
Steer Without Friction 


When you hit a stone the wheels don’t turn 
sharply. When you want toturn it guides as with- 
‘There’s no whip to the 


‘To steer is but to touch the wheel 


out a point of friction. 
wheel—no bind —just a pleasing flexibility. 
You sink down with pleasure into the eight 
inch upholstery—yet you never strike bottom 
you never reel nor feel a jolt. The rear springs 
are 2Y2 inches wide and proportionately thin. 
The period of vibration of the steel is long 
deliberate. You go 
up and down with the smooth regularity of the 


‘The metal is slow acting- 


pendulum of a clock. 


Let Women Decide 


It’s acar that women most endorse. The seats 
with sufficient leg 
room to choose the attitude you like 


are low —yet high enough 


Ten Other Styles, Including Open and Closed Cars of 38 and 50 Horse Power . 


— Bosch duplex ignition 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Gompany 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
New York, Philadelphia, 


Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
Sacramento, San Francisco 


See this Car in the Chicago Automobile Show, Jan. 27 to Feb. 3; at space A-2, Coliseum 


of Real 


Fine large, black and nickel head 
Black and nickel side and tail oil lamps; 
Roomy, folding robe rail; foot 


Comfort 


Three persons ride with ample elbow room in 





the rear. The rear seat is four feet wide and 
twenty inches deep, with thirty-one inches of leg 
room—enough for the tallest person. ‘The long, 
easy arm rest is upholstered to the full length of 
twenty-six inches. ‘There is room for extra bag- 
vag inthe tonneau, andthe robe rail, 34/2 inches 


wide, has five inches of space for wraps. 
A Captivating Car 


Leather pockets on both rear doors and the 
left front door are for convenience. The front 
floor below the cowl dash is not narrowed, but 
is wide, due to the parallel sides of the torpedo 
body. 

We want youto feel the personality of this car. 
To see it is to appreciate its charms. 

Finished in English Purple Lake, with black 
japanned guards, fillers and tool box, with high, 
distinctive radiator, it has individuality without 
eccentricity 

You will want to prove these things to your- 
self before you buy. Send a postal today asking 
for the catalog 





A cushion soft and pleas 
ing even toan invalid. Eight 
inch 


coils. 
ished like club furniture. 





upholstery of finest 
leather and selected long hair 
—45 double ac ting steel spring 
Rich in comfort, fin- 























































(Continued from Page 23) 


cause of it might have been—a misunder- 
standing with his wife, perhaps, or a certain 
amount of weariness entailed by his new 
manner of living. At all events something 
had happened to set matters right. Mr. 
Jarvis was quite fluent upon the subject, 
and every one started his day’s work with 
renewed energy. 

Mr. Weatherley’s energy did not evapo- 
rate with the departure of his confidential 
clerk. He motioned Arnold to a chair, 
and for another three-quarters of an hour 
he dictated replies to the letters he had 
sorted out for personal supervision. When 
at last this was done he leaned back in his 
seat, fetched out a box of cigars, carefully 
selected one and lighted it. 

*‘Now you had better get over to your 
corner and grind that lot out, Chetwode,”’ 
he said pleasantly. ‘How are you getting 
on with the typing, eh?” 

“T am getting quicker,”’ Arnold replied, 
still wondering whether the events of last 
week had not been a dream. “I think, 
with a little more practice, I shall be able 
to go quite fast enough.” 

“Just sc,”” his employer assented. ‘“‘By- 
the-by, is it my fancy or were you reading 
the newspaper when I came in? No time 
for newspapers, you know, after nine 
o'clock.” 

Arnold rose to his feet. 
than he could bear! 

“Tam sorry if I seemed inattentive, sir,’ 
he said. “Under the circumstances I 
could not help dwelling a little over this 
paragraph. Perhaps you will look at it 
yourself, sir?”’ 

He brought it over to the desk. Mr. 
Weatherley put on his spectacles with great 
care and drew the paper toward him. 

“Hm!” he ejaculated. ‘“‘My eyesight 
isn’t so good as it was, Chetwode, and your 
beastly ha’penny papers have such small 
print. Read it out to me—read it out to 

me while I smoke.” 

He leaned back in his padded chair, his 
hands folded in front of him, his cigar in 
the corner of his mouth. Arnold smoothed 
the paper out and read: 


“TERRIBLE DEATH OF AN UNKNOWN MAN 


“ FOUND DEAD IN A TAXICAB 


This was more 


“Early this morning a taxicab driver 
entered the police station at Finchley Road 
North and alleged that a passenger whom 
he had picked up some short time before 
was dead. Inspector Challis, who was on 
duty at the time, hastened out to the 
vehicle and found that the driver's state- 
ment was apparently true. The deceased 
was carried into the police station and a 
doctor was sent for. The chauffeur’s 
statement was that about midnight he was 
hailed in the Grove End Road, Hamp- 
stead, by four men, one of whom, evidently 
the deceased, he imagined to be the worse 
for drink. Two of them entered the taxi- 
cab and one of the others directed him to 
drive to Finchley. After some distance, 
however, the driver happened to glance 
inside and saw that only one of his pas- 
sengers was there. He at once stopped the 
vehicle, looked in at the window, and, find- 
ing that the man was unconscious, drove on 
to the police station. 

‘“‘ Later information seems to point to foul 
play, and there is no doubt whatever that 
an outrage has been committed. There 
was a wound upon the deceased’s forehead 
which the doctor pronounces as the cause 
of death, and which had evidently been 
dealt within the last hour or so with some 
blunt instrument. The taxicab driver has 
been detained and a full description of 
the murdered man’s companions has been 
issued to the police. It is understood that 
nothing was found upon the deceased 
likely to help toward his identification.” 


Mr. 


seemed, 


Arnold looked up as he finished. 
Weatherley was still smoking. Hes 
indeed, very little disturbed. 

“A sensational story that, Chetwode,’ 
he remarked. “You're not supposing, are 
you, that it was the same man who broke 
into my house last night?”’ 

“TI know that it was, sir,” Arnold replied. 

“You know that it was,”” Mr. Weather 
ley repeated slowly. ‘‘Come, what do you 
mean by that?” 

“i mean that after I left your house last 
night, sir,” Arnold explained, “I realized 
the impossibility of that man having been 
carried down your drive and out into the 


road, with a policeman on duty directly 
opposite and a cab-stand within a few 
yards. I happened to remember that 
there was an empty house next door and it 
struck me that it might be worth while 
to examine the premises.” 

Mr. Weatherley withdrew the cigar from 
his mouth. 

“You did that, eh?” 

“I did,” Arnold admitted. “I made my 
way to the back and I found a light in 
the room that presumably had been the 
kitchen. From a chink in the boarded-up 
window I saw several men in the room, 
including the man we discovered in your 
wife’s boudoir, who had been spirited away. 


He was lying motionless upon the table | 


and one of the others was apparently 
trying to restore him. When they found 
that it was useless they took him off with 
them by the back way into Grove Lane. I 


saw two of them enter a taxicab and the 


other two make off.” 

“And what did you do then?” Mr. 
Weatherley asked. 

“I went and told Count Sabatini what 
I had seen,” Arnold replied. 

“And after that = 

“TI went home.” 

“You told no one but Count S 

Mr. WwW eatherley persisted. 

“No one,” Arnold answered. “I bought 
a paper on my way to business this morn- 
ing and read what I have just read to you.” 

‘You haven’t been rushing about ring- 
ing up to give information, or anything of 
that sort? 

“T have done nothing,”’ Arnold asserted. 
“T waited to lay the matter before you.” 

Mr. Weatherley knocked the 
his cigar and, discovering that it was out, 
carefully relit it. 

““Chetwode,” he said, “I have advanced 
you from something a little better than an 
office boy very rapidly, because it seemed 
to me that you had qualities. The time 
has arrived to test them. The secret of 
success in life is minding your own busi- 
ness. I am going to ask you to mind your 
own business in this matter.” 

“You mean,” Arnold asked, “that you 
do not wish me to give any information, to 
say anything about last night?” 

“I do not wish my name or the name of 
my wife or the name of my house to be 
associated with this affair at all,” Mr. 
Weatherley replied. ‘“‘Mrs. Weatherley 
would be very much upset and it is, 
besides, entirely unnecessary.” 

Arnold hesitated for a moment. 

“It is a serious matter, sir, if you will 
permit me to say so,”” he said slowly. “‘The 
man was murdered—that seems to be 
clear—and it certainly seems that he was 
murdered in your house.” 

Mr. Weatherley shook his head. 

“That is not my impression,” he de- 
clared. “I admit that at present the 
mystery is insolvable. The man was found 
dead in Mrs. Weatherley’s boudoir, but 
there was no one in the house or apparently 
within reach who was either likely to have 


Sabatini? 


ash from | 
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committed such a crime or even could pos- | 


sibly have done so. On the other hand, 
there are this man’s companions, desperate 
fellows, no doubt, within fifty yards all the 
time. My own impression is that he was 
killed first and then placed in the spot 
where he was found. However that may 
be, I don’t want my house made the 
rendezvous of all the interviewers and 
sightseers in the neighborhood. You and 
I wili keep our counsel, Arnold Chetwode.”’ 

‘Might I ask,’’ Arnold said, “‘ whether 
you knew this man—whether you had 
ever come into contact with him or seen 
him before?” 

“Certainly not,” Mr. Weatherley re- 
plied. “What business could I possibly 
have with a person of that description? 
He seems to have been, if not a habitual 
criminal himself, at least an associate of 
criminals, and he was without doubt a 
foreigner. Between you and me, Chet- 
wode, I haven’t the least doubt that the 
fellow was one of a gang of the worst class 
of burglars. Wherever he got that blow 


from, it was probably no more than he 
deserved.” 

“But, Mr. Weatherley,”” Arnold pro- 
tested, “‘don’t you think that you ought 
to have an investigation among your 
household?” 


““My dear young fellow,”’ Mr. Weather- 
ley answered testily, “I keep no men- 


servants at all except old Groves, who's as 
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Your Quality Guarantee — 


The Walker “Ten-pin’’ Bottle 


'ALKER’S Grape Juice is made in the Chautauqua Grape 
Belt— where the sweetest, juiciest Concord grapes are 
grown. An extra and exclusive clarifying process is em- 
ployed to extract the excess tannin, tartar and vegetable fibre, 
which substances, pressed from the skins, seeds and stems, detract 


from the purity and richness of ordinary grape juice. Walker's 
is then drawn into new sterilized “Ten-pin” bottles and her- 


metically sealed. The most healthful food-drink in the world. 
Learn 
your 


There are as many grades of grape juice as there are of fruit. 
to discriminate — insist on Walker’s “Ten-pin” bottles and give 
reasons to your dealer. 

Sold throughout the United States and Canada by best Grocers, 
Druggists and Confectioners. The Walker Book of novel recipes 
and social dainties sent free on receipt of your dealer's name. 
If he can’t supply you, send us $3 for trial dozen pints express 
prepaid east of the Rocky Mountains. Made only by the 


Walker Grape Products Company 
Erie, Pa. 


DEALERS —Write for best proposition ever offered te the trade on advertised grape juice 
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Announcement 
The celebrated LITHOLIN Collars 


are now, for the first time, packed 
two dozen in a box—each box con- 
taining assorted sizes, 14 to 17%, 
with the popular sizes predominating. 


To the JOBBER this means 


a much wider distribution and increased sales, 
with the selling made easier; also greater facil- 
ities for handling the small and miscellaneous 
orders. Write for detailed proposition. 


To the RETAILER this means 


closer buying, with the advantage of having a//the 
sizes, and greater variety of styles, without the 
necessity of being over-stocked—just the sizes and 
styles your customers asx for and no dead stock 
on the shelves. Write fordetailed proposition, 


To the WEARER this means 
that LITHOLIN Collars in any size or shape can 


be bought of up to date dealers everywhere — 
LITHOLIN is made in your favorite shape. 


LITHOLIN Collars and Cuffs are made in 
all the newest styles—dust and water proof, 
with the du// /inen finish that always appeals to 
the careful dresser —the turndowns have a 
** slip-easy”* space for the tie. 

The life of a genuine LITHOLIN Collar 
(worn every day) is about #we months, and it 
costs but 25 cents—A damp cloth quickly re- 
moves the dust and travel stains —There are no 
jaundry bills nor frayed and saw-edged linen — 
just solid comfort and purse satisfaction, 


Bay a LITHOLIN Collar to-day and be convinced 
COLLARS 25 CTS. CUFFS 50 CTS. 


If not at your dealer's, send, giving style, size and 
number of collars wanted, with remittance, and we 
will mail postpaid. Booklet of styles free on request. 





We also make a two for a quarter col- 
lar—particulars to the trade on request. 
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fs the one pen that can be 
depended on at all times. 
It is so constructed that 
it writes instantly the 
pen point touches the 
paper. 
sible forthe“SWAN 
SAFETY "to leak, 
no matter 
what position 


or fine point, 
or 
hard. Fitted in 
barrel of scroll 
vulcanite, ster- 
silver, rolled 
or solid gold. 

At all stationers and 
jewelers $282 and up. 
MABIE, TODD & CO. 
17 Maiden Lane, New York 


208 So. State St., Chicage 
Toronto, London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney 
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meek-spirited as a baby, and a footman 
my wife has just engaged, who was out for 
the evening. A blow such as the paper 
describes was certainly never struck by a 


| woman, and there was just as certainly no 
| other man in my house. There is nothing 
| toinquire about. As a matter of fact, Iam 








not curious. The man is dead and there’s 
an end of it.” 

“You will bear in mind, sir,” Arnold 
said, “that if it comes to light afterward, 
as it very probably may, that the man 


| was first discovered in Mrs. Weatherley’s 


boudoir, the scandal and gossip will be a 
great deal worse than if you came forward 
and told the whole truth now.” 

“T take my risk of that,” Mr. Weather- 
ley t— coolly. “There isn’t a soul ex- 
cept Groves who saw him, and Groves is 
my man. Now eso good as to get on with 
those letters, Chetwode, and consider the 
incident closed.” 

Arnold withdrew to his typewriter and 
commenced his task. The day had com- 
menced with a new surprise to him. The 
nervous, shattered Mr. Weatherley of 
poeteotey was gone. After a happening in 

is house that might well have had a seri- 
ous effect upon him he seemed not only 
unmoved, but absolutely restored to cheer- 
fulness, He was reading the paper for 
himself now, and the room was rapidly 
becoming full of tobacco smoke. Arnold 
spelt out his letters one by one until the 
last was finished. Then he took them over 
to his employer to sign. One by one Mr. 
Weatherley read them through, made an 
alteration ae and there, then signed them 
with his large, sprawling hand. Just as he 
had finished the last the telephone by his 
side rang. He took the receiver and 
pone it to his ear. Arnold waited until 

e had finished. Mr. Weatherley himself 
said little. He seemed to be listening. 
Toward the end he nodded slightly. 

“Yes, I quite understand,” he said, 
“quite. That was entirely my own 
opinion. No case at all, yousay? Good!” 

He replaced the receiver and leaned 
back in his chair. For the first time when 
he spoke his voice was a little hoarse. 

“Chetwode,” he said, “ring up my 
house—16, Post-Office, Hampstead. Ask 
Groves to tell his mistress that I thought 
she might be interested to hear that Mr. 
Starling will be discharged this morning. 
The police are abandoning the case against 
him at ype for lack of evidence.” 

Arnold stood for a moment quite still. 
Then he took up the receiver and obeyed 
his orders. Groves’ voice was as quiet and 
respectful as ever. He departed with the 
message and Arnold rang off. Then he 
turned to Mr. Weatherley. 

“Have you any objection to my ringing 
up some one else and telling him too?” he 
asked. 

Mr. Weatherley looked at him. 

“You are like all of them,” he remarked. 
“I suppose you think he’s a sort of demi- 
god. I never knew a young man yet that 
he couldn’t twist round his little finger. 
You want to ring up Count Sabatini, I 
suppose?’”’ 

“T should like to,” Arnold admitted. 

“Very well, go on,” Mr. Weatherley 
grumbled. “‘Let him know. Perhaps it 
will be as well.” 

Arnold took from his pocket the note 
that Sabatini had written to him and that 


contained his telephone number. Then he 
rang up. The call was answered by his 
valet. 


“In one moment, sir,” he said. ‘“‘The 
telephone rings in his Excellency’s bed- 
chamber. He will speak to you himself.” 

A minute or two passed. Then the 
slow, musical voice of Sabatini intervened. 

**Who is that speaking?” 

“It is I—Arnold Chetwode,” Arnold 
answered. “I am speaking from the office 
in the city. I heard some news a few 
minutes ago that I thought might interest 
you.” 
“Good!” Sabatini replied, stifling what 
seemed to be a yawn. ‘“‘ You have awak- 
ened me from a long sleep, so let your news 
be good, my young friend.” 

““Mr. Weatherley hears from a solicitor 
at Bow Street that the police have aban- 
doned the charge against Mr. Starling,” 
Arnold announced. “He will be set at 
liberty as soon as the court opens.” 

There was a moment’s silence. It was as 
though the person at the other end had 
gone away. 

“Did you hear?” Arnold asked. 

“Yes, I heard,” Sabatini answered. “I 
am very much obliged to you for ringing 
me up, my young friend. I quite expected 
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to hear your news during the day. No one 
would really suppose that a_ respectable 
man like Starling would be guilty of such a 


ridiculous action. However, it is pleasant 
to know. I thank you. I take my coffee 
and rolls this morning with more appetite.” 

Arnold set down the telephone. Mr. 
Weatherley had risen to his feet and 
walked as far as the window. On his way 
back to his place he looked at the little 
safe that he had made over to his secretary. 

“You've got my papers there all right, 
Chetwode?” he asked. 

“Certainly, sir,” Arnold answered. “I 
hope, however, we may never need to use 
them.” 

Mr. Weatherley smiled. 
choosing another cigar. 


He was busy 


xix 


HEY sat on the edge of the wood and 

a west wind made music for them 
overhead among the fir trees. From 
their feet a clover-field sloped steeply to 
a honeysuckle-wreathed hedge. Beyond 
that was meadowland, riven by the curv- 
ing stream that stretched like a thread of 
silver to the blue, hazy distance. Arnold 
laughed softly with the pleasure of it, but 
the wonder kept Ruth tongue-tied. 

“I feel,” she murmured, “as though 
I were in a theater for the first time. 
Everything is strange.” 

“It is the theater of Nature,” Arnold re- 
plied. “If you close your eyes and listen 
you.can hear the orchestra. There is a 
lark singing above my head and a thrush 
somewhere back in the wood there.” 

“And see, in the distance there are 
houses,” Ruth continued softly. “Just 
fancy, Arnold, people if they had no work 
to do could live here, could live always out 
of sight of the hideous, smoky city, out of 
hearing of its thousand discords.” 

He smiled. 

“There are a great many who feel like 
that,” he said, his eyes fixed upon the 
horizon, “‘and then as the days go by they 
find that there is something missing. The 
city of a thousand discords generally has 
one clear cry, Ruth.” 

“For you perhaps,” she answered, “ be- 
cause you are young and because you are 
ambitious. But for me who lie on my back 
all day long, think of the glory of this!” 

Arnold sat slowly up. 

“Upon my word!” he exclaimed. “Why 
not? Why shouldn’t you stay in the 
country for the summer? I hate London 
too. There are cheap tickets and bicycles 
and all sorts of things. I wonder whether 
we couldn’t manage it.” 

She said nothing. His thoughts were 
busy with the practical side of it. There 
was an opportunity here, too, to prepare 
her for what he felt sure was inevitable. 

“You know, Ruth,” he said, “I don’t 
wish to say anything against Isaac and I 
don’t want to make you uneasy, but you 
know as well as I do that he has a strange 
maggot in his brain. When I first heard 
him talk I thought of him as a sort of 
fanatic. It seems to me that he has 
changed. I am not sure that such changes 
as have taken place in him lately have not 
been for the worse.” 

“Tell me what you mean,” she begged. 

“TI mean,” he continued, “that Isaac, 
who perhaps in himself may be incapable 
of harm, might be an easy prey to those 
who worked upon his wild ideas. Hasn’t it 
struck you that for the last few days ——” 
we clutched at his hand and stopped 
iim. 

“Don’t!” she implored. “These last 
few days have been horrible. Isaac has 
not left his room except to creep out some- 
times into mine. He keeps his door locked. 
What he does I don’t know, but if he hears 
a step on the stairs he slinks away and his 
face is like the face of a hunted wolf. 
Arnold, do you think that he has been 
getting into trouble?” 

“T am afraid,” Arnold said regretfully, 
“that it is not impossible. Tell me, Ruth, 
you are very fond of him, aren’t you?” 

“*He was my mother’s brother—the only 
relative I have in the world,” she answered. 
““What could I do without him?” 

“He doesn’t seem to want you particu- 
larly, just now at any rate,” Arnold said. 
“T don’t see why we shouldn't take rooms 
out at one of these little villages. I could go 
backward and forward quite easily. You'd 
like it, wouldn’t you, Ruth? Fancy lying 
in a low, comfortable chair and looking up 
at the blue sky and listening to the birds 
and the humming of bees. The hours 
would slip by.” 

“I should love it,”” she murmured. 





“Then why not?” he cried. “We'll stop 
at the next village we come to and make 
inquiries.’ 

She laid her hand softly upon his. 

“Arnold, dear,” she begged, “it sounds 
very delightful, and yet can’t you see it is 
impossible?” 

He turned and looked at her—looked 
at her, perhaps, with new eyes. She was 
stretched almost at full length upon the 
grass, her head, which had been supported 
by her clasped hands, now turned toward 
him. As she lay there, with her stick out 
of sight, her lips a little parted, her eyes 
soft with the sunlight, a faint touch of color 
in her cheeks, he suddenly realized the 
significance of her words. Her bosom was 
rising and falling quickly. Her plain black 
dress, simply made though it was, showed 
no defect of figure. Her throat was soft 
and white. The curve of her body was 
even graceful. The revelation of these 
things came as a shock to Arnold, yet it was 
curious that he found a certain pleasure 
in it. 

“TI had forgotten, Ruth,” he said slowly, 
“but does it matter? You have no one in 
the world but Isaac, and I have no one in 
the world at all. Don’t you think we can 
afford to do what seems sensible?” 

Her eyes never left his face. She made 
no sign either of assent or dissent. 

“ Arnold,” she declared, “it is true that 
Iam anorphan. I have scarcely a relative 
in the world. But what you say about 
yourself is hard to believe. 1 have never 
asked you questions because it is not my 
business, but there are many little things 
by which one tells. I think that some- 
where you have belonging to you a family 
with a name, even if for any reason you do 
not choose just now to claim it.”’ 

He made no direct reply. He watched 
for some moments a white-sailed boat 
come tacking down the narrow strip of 
river. 

“I am my own master, Ruth,” he said. 
“T have no one else to please or to consider. 
I understand what you have just told me, 
but if I gave you my word that I would try 
and be to you what Isaac might have been 
if he had not been led away by these strange 
ideas, wouldn’t you trust me, Ruth?” 

“It isn’t that!” she exclaimed. ‘Trust 
you? Why, you know that I would! It 
isn’t that I mind for myself either what 
people would say—or anything, but I am 
thinking of your new friends, of your 
future. If they knew that you were living 
down in the country with a girl, even 
though she were an invalid, who was no 
relation at all, don’t you think that it 
might make a diffe renc e? 

‘Of course not,” he replied, “and, in 
any case, what should I care? It would be 
the making of you, Ruth. You would be 
able to pick up your strength, so that when 
our money-box is full you would be able to 
have that operation and never dare to call 
yourself an invalid again.” 

She half closed her eyes. The spell of 
summer was in the air, the spell of life was 
stirring slowly in her frozen blood. 

“Ah, Arnold,” she murmured, “you 
must not talk like that. It makes me feel 
so much like yielding. Somehowthe dreams 
out here seem even more wonderful than 
the visions that come floating up the 
river. There’s more life here. Don’t you 
feel it? Something seems to creep into 
your heart, into your pulses, and tell you 
what life is.” 

He made no answer. The world of the 
last few throbbing weeks seemed far 
enough away with him too. He picked a 
handful of clover and thrust it into the 
bosom of her gown. Then he rose reluc- 
tantly to his feet and held cut his hands. 

“T think,” he said, “that the great gates 
of freedom must be somewhere out here, 
but just now one is forced to remember 
that we are slaves.’ 

He drew her to her feet, placed the stick 
in her hand and supported her other arm. 





They walked for a step or two down the | 
narrow path that led through the clover- 
field to the lane below. Then with a little 
laugh he caught her up in his arms. 

“Tt will be quicker if I carry you, Ruth,” 
he proposed. “The weeds twine their way | 
all the time round your stick.” 

She linked her arms round his neck; her 
cheek touched his for a moment and he was 
surprised to find it as hot as fire. He 
stepped out bravely enough, but with 
every step it seemed to him that she was 
growing heavier. Her hands were still 
tightly linked round his neck, but her limbs 
were inert. She seemed to be falling away. 
He held her tighter; his breath began to | 
grow shorter. The perfume of the clover, 
fragrant and delicate, grew stronger with 
every step he took. He felt that some- 
how that walk along the nerrow path was 
carving its way into his life. 

“Dear Ruth!” he whispered. 

She went very pale and very soon after- 
ward she insisted upon being set down. 
They walked slowly to where the Weatherley 
car was waiting at the corner of the lane. 
Ruth began to talk nervously. 

“It was charming of Mrs. Weatherley,” 
she declared, “‘to lend you this car. Fell 
me how it happened, Arnie.” 

“I simply told her,” he replied, “that I 
was going to take a friend out into the | 
country who needed a little fresh air, and 
she insisted upon sending this car instead 
of letting me hire a taxicab. It was over 
the telephone and I couldn’t refuse. Be- 
sides, Mr. Weatherley was in the office and 
he insisted upon it too. They only use this 
one in London, and I know that they are 
away somewhere for the week-end.” 

“It has been so delightful,” Ruth 
murmured. “Now I am going to lie back 
among these beautiful cushions and just 
watch and think.” 

The car glided on along the country lane, 
passing through leafy hamlets, across a 
great, breezy moorland, from the top of 
which they could see the Thames winding 
its way into Oxfordshire, a sinuous belt of 
silver. Then they sped down into the 
lower country and Arnold looked at the 
milestones in some surprise. 

“We don't seem to be getting any nearer 
to I ondon,” he remarked. 

“It will come soon enough,” she said, 
with a little shiver. “It will pass, this, 
like everything else.’ 

They had dropped to the level now, and 
suddenly without warning the car swung 
through a low white gate up along an | 
avenue of shrubs. Arnold leaned forward. | 

““Where are you taking us?” he asked 
the driver. ‘There is some mistake.” 

But there was no mistake. A turn of the 
wheel and the car was slowing down before 
the front of a long, ivy-colored house, with 
a lawn as smooth as velvet and beyond the 
soft murmur of the river. Ruth clutched 
at his arm. 

“Arnold!” she exclaime d. 
this mean? Who lives he ore? 

™ have no idea,”’ he 


“What does 


answered, 
“unless 

The windows in front of the house were 
all of them open and all of them level with 
the drive. Through the nearest of them at 
that moment stepped Fenella. She stood 
for a moment framed in the long French 
window hung with clematis—a wonderful 
picture even for Arnold, a revelation to 
Ruth—in her cool muslin frock open at the 
throat and held together by a brooch with 
a great green stone. She wore no hat and 
her wonderful hair seemed to have caught 
the sunlight in its meshes. Her eyebrows 
were a little raised; her expression was a 
little supercilious, faintly inquisitive. Al- 
ready she had locked past Arnold. Her 
eyes were fixed upon the girl by his side. 

“I began to think that you were lost,”’ 
she said gayly. ‘‘Won’t you present me to 
your friend, Arnold?” 





(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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American Axle Features Are 
Patented Features 


Your car is only as safe as its axles are de- 
pendable. 


The marvel of the motor car —its ability to 
make with security upon the rough high- 
way the speed with which an express train 
glides on steel rails —is all a matter of axle 
efficiency. 


Or—to make the analysis complete—axle du- 
rability, axle silence and axle efficiency. 


And these three requisites are dependent upon 
the correctness of the design; and as we 
explained in a previous announcement, 
upon the experience and the equipment 
engaged in its execution. 


In the case of the American Axle, the essential 
features of construction by which these 
three all-important characteristics are se- 
cured—are patented features. 


The Letters Patent conferred by the Govern- 
ment recognize in this case priorities of in- 
vention and meritorious contributions to 
the art, which date back to the inception 
of the industry. 


Moreover, some of these patents are so funda- 
mental and so inclusive in scope that they 
may be accepted as literal definitions for 
axle constructions embodying the three 
qualities—durability, silence and efficiency. 


Every owner of a motor car owes it to himself 
to understand the supreme importance of 
his car’s axles. 


They must be depended upon to give him an ex- 
cess of safety under any and all conditions. 


You will be interested in knowing how 
thoroughly these vital questions have been 
solved in the construction of American 
Axles. 


For your information we have prepared two 
booklets: “Front and Rear Axles” and 
“Axle Safety”. Write for them today. 


THE AMERICAN BALL-BEARING CO., Cleveland, 0. 
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Honey and 
Almond Cream > 


FACE, LIPS and HANDS 


It will soothe and soften the skin much quicker than you'd believe and will relieve the tender, Beautiful 
“ore spots in a day or two. Art 





HINDS H y d Al d CREAM | “v0.” 
oney an mon 10c 
will prevent irritation and chapping if applied before exposure and again on returning indoors. You will be delighted to find how soft and nize 11 x 46 
sii rth our f we und hands will be if you use Hinds Cream every day. It thoroughly cleanses the pores of all impurities. It is not greasy . oe aes 
or stich nd is quickly absorbed CALENDAR 
lavig erates, nourishes and softens the tissue, keeping the skin clear, fresh and always beautiful. We guarantee that Hinds Cream will a Se ae 
never injure nor irritate, but always improve the skin;—that it cannot possibly cause a growth of hair quisite in style 
Mothers and nurses find Hinds Honey and Almond Cream excellent for the skin troubles of infants. After shaving men find it ant < py a 
unequa sles if fc w relieving cuts and irritation, preventing dryness of the skin. terest. No ad- 


. th » 
Price 50 cents per bottle. Sold everywhere, or mailed postpaid if your fr “ "Ou <_- 
dealer cannot supply you. ‘Do not take a substitute, but write us. ply is limited 
rite us now, 
Liberal sample free on request to those who have not tried it. No duplicating or repeating. enclosing 10 


in stamps. We 


A. S. HINDS 89 West Street Portland, Maine | #2" 
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THE SMOOTHEST 
_ TOBACCO 





Say— 


When you want to think 
out something to a finish 
—or when you want to 
relax—take it dead easy— 
not a care in the world— 
then smoke Velvet — it’s 
good! Delightful! Smooth! 


This particularly choice 
middle leaf Burley was care- 
fully cultivated and then aged 
in the warehouse for fwo years— 
such mellowing of tobacco leaf is 
rare-——such tobacco has lost all 
bite —such tobacco is smooth, 
very smooth! 


Get it at 


| Qc C . your dealer’s 


SPAULDING 


TI iy $ & MERRICK 
Chicago 




























“Tve got you 
Beaten, Dad” 
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Missed! 
One poor shot, and the game is lost! Such close, ex- 


which inspire the keenest sort of fnendly nvalry 
You can ot Bilhards and Pool now without frequent- 
ing a public poolroom. You can have in your home a 








Billiard and Pool “lable 


and play wie ma ate paying for it. No pecial room is 
needed. yt. Table can be set \n your dining- 
ioom or a table or mounted on its own legs or com- 
pactly folding stand. Only a moment is required to set 
it up or to tobe it down and set it out of *.e¢ way. Sizes 
run up to 444x9 feet (standard). ( omplete playing 
equipment of balls, cues, etc., free with zach table. 
Burrowes Tabies are 


turemost professio 


i for home practice by some ite 

! Every Table of whatever size 
sjentifically accur in proportions to the sma liest detail a. 
adapted to the most expert play 


$100 DOWN 





Prices are $6, $15 $55 et on terms of 
$1 of more down $y. sm. h month 
FREE TRIAL— -NO RED TAPE 
On receipt of first inst ‘ Table. Play on 
tone week. If unsa wee tory retur t. an d on it 
will refund your ve sit. This insures you a tree 





today for illustrated catalog, giving prices, terms, et 


E.T. BURROWES CO., 818 Center St., Portiand, Me. 











Can Hatch OS 
With | a Wher rn a toh 


a Bu keye I 





ator is so sim 
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three sizes and » : 
asible dealers — in every State 





Be sure to see a "y ape before you buy an incubator! 

Send } Sax our tree bo« i ** Incubator F and learn 
w the ens are ha 1 
arantee and the na 


The Buckeye Deadiatey Ce. 567 Each a. "Springfield, Ohio 




















TIRED, WEAK OR FLAT FEET 
Relieved by 


The “Trufit” Adjustable Arch 


Cannot cause pain to the wearer Eas ily. raised or low 

ered by adjusting screws, which force the fallen arch back 
to its normal position grad il and with ymnftort 

T he Trufit is the mn.y self-adjustable Support. If your 

$ 


dealer cannot furnish we will send i.prepaid,a pairtfor§ 


WM. H. HORN & BRO., inc. aT 
401-457 N. Sra St 
hiladelphia 


P stablished 










Tiny set-screws adjust arch 





LADY WANTED 


introduce Dress Goods Hd ikts. and Petticoats. Big profits— 
b sick sales. Best . lowest prices—sold thro st - nts y 
No money required 


case tree Standard Dress GeodeCe. Desk 78-3. Binghamten, x. r 





STAMPS—Stamp Album and 155 ALL DIF. 
RARE, incl. Cotes ( lragon » Malay (tiger), 
Rhodesia, Tasmania nds«x ape I waterta 
- only 10¢; 10 K ol s'y 100 

free! Agts.W't'd 505 
Sauot ezanere Hussman Stamp Co., St. Louis, Mo 


BURROWES. 
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WORK AND PLAY 


(Continued from Page 20) 


It is a well-known fact that in those of 
our state prisons where the inmates are not 
allowed to work they often go mad. The 
idle rich are in a prison to which they have 
condemned themselves, and the specter of 
insanity looms before them. It is a well- 
known fact, also, that the most ghastly 
feature of our industrial civilization is that 
there are periods of business depression, 
when hosts of men are thrown out of work— 
men who have been working and who want 
to work, but who are suddenly forced out of 
employment by no fault of their own. They 
suffer bitterly; but these sufferings cease 
when times get better and there is again 
work for all who apply; and their misfor- 
tune, hard as it may be, is only temporary. 
The misfortune of the idle rich is perma- 
nent. And what makes their position the 


| more pitiable is that they do not know the 


citing situations are one reason for the intense fascination | 


iards and Pool — these fine, lively home games | 


cause of their own misery. They do not 
recognize their responsibility to the body 
politic. They feel no obligation to their 
fellowman. They believe themselves to be 
free to do as they please—and they think 
it will please them to do nothing. It was 
the wise Huxley who once declared that it 
is when a man can do as he pleases that his 
troubles begin. 

All this is obvious enough—it has been 
said more than once before, even if there 
is advantage in saying it again; but there 
is another aspect of our modern organiza- 
tion of society which has not received all 
the attention it deserves. This is the com- 
pulsory idleness imposed upon a large pro- 
portion of the women of the well-to-do, not 
only in Great Britain and on the continent 
of Europe, but also here in the United 
States. Until comparatively recently, the 
wife of the head of the house had abundant 


| duties of her own which kept her busy. The 


Greek spouse and the Roman matron super- 
vised the labor of the slaves and other serv- 
ants; and so did the lady of the castle in 
medieval times. Less than a century ago 
the wife of the owner of a plantation in the 
South was charged with a host of incessavit 
responsibilities; and, even if she no longer 
had to oversee the spinning and the weav- 
ing, she had to supervise the making up of 
the garments for all the slaves, as well as 


| the curing of the bacon and the ham, the 


grinding of the corn, the baking of the 
bread and even the provision of the soap— 
then an article of domestic manufacture. 


The Lilies of the Field 


Today she—and her servants also—are 
likely to purchase most if not all of their 
clothes ready made; and the soap, the 


| ham, the bacon, the flour, the bread, and 


even the cake and the pies, are likely to be 


| bought from day to day as they are needed. 


| 


The era of domestic manufacture has 
departed forever, and most of the things 
which it supplied are now produced and 
distributed by the factory system. In 
many ways this is an immense advance and 
it has lifted the burden of excessive and 
unceasing labor from the backs of countless 
women; but it has its disadvantages also 
and in well-to-do circles it is slowly depriv- 
ing the wife and mother of her proper share 
in the family work. She is ceasing to be 
as useful as she was; she is ceasing to be 
as necessary; and she bids fair te become, 
in a great many cases, only an ornament. 
The modern man who toils feels it to be 
his duty to relieve the women of his family 
from work as far as he can. Especially i 
the American husband what is known in 
New England as “‘a good provider’; in 
fact, the ideal husband, in the eyes of many 
American wives, has come to be one who 
supplies his wife with all the money he can 
make, allowing her to do with it as she sees 
fit. Anda great many American husbands 
attain this ideal; they are proud of the fact 
that they are able to release their wives and 
their daughters to luxurious idleness. Of 
course the immense majority of American 
women are still fortunately engaged in the 
most congenial work for any woman—they 
are engaged in bringing up their children, 
a task in which they are most likely to 
find happiness; but there is also a large 
and increasing minority to whom this 
privilege has been denied and who find 
themselves with no obvious duties and with 
all the former household tasks reduced to 
a minimum by the factory system. They 
have abundant leisure and abundant 
money, thanks to the devotion of their toil- 


| ing husbands; and they are therefore at a 
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pasa delicious! For it's peanuw 
roasted and salted and 
sealed Beech-Nut glass jars, 


subtle taste until you use it. 


And you find yourself using it in all kinds of ways— in sand- 


wiches, on toast, crackers, biscuit—for lunches, "tween meal 


** bites,"’ in home-made fudge, etc 


run in for something to eat after school 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is never » bulk; if it were, 
Get a fc jar t 


never get its faver, Always in airless-seaic ars 


today But insist on Bee Nut bra 


Made by the Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y., 


who make delicious Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon. 


Taste Beech-Nut Bacon baked Send |5c for special Bacon Rack. Also free copy 
“Beech-Nut Breakfast News.” 


the choicest that grow 
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that keep all the fragrance and 


Children love it when they 
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“The Paint that Brims over with Sunlight ” 
Your plant needs this special, modern paint. 


‘good 


Paints that a few years ago were accepted as 
enough for the purpose’’ are 
It is now known that cold water paints merely whiten for a time, the n 
That ordinary white paint, 
zinc paint has not the hig 


In other gloss white coz 


ve highgloss. Rice’s Mill White « 


QOur secret process of treating the vehicle 
qualities that no other paint can possess 
not crack. 
sanitary value. 
advantages of enamel at oil-paint cost. 
You in Rice’s Mill White. 

Wf you have 20,000 or more square fect of ceiling and wall space to cover, write us 


on your letier head, and wewill send you free a sample boord showing the tile-like 
A Clean Pilant."’ 


Stays white longest. Unilizes « 


surface of Rice's Mill White, and our booklet, 


United States Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
Providence, R. L. 


STUDY 


1910 & 1011 et about our fine pre 
all of best mak "$7 to $12 ous Courses, etc 
Poultry, Track, Fruit, Dairying, Stock, ete. Leara how we te 


to-di iy obsolete. 
made of Je ad and oil . 


atings chan Rice’s Mill W hite, varnish is used to 
mitains nova 
gives Rice’s Mill White 
An elastic surface that will 
very ray of light 
Flows evenly-—laid with a four-inch brush 
There are better results for 


FARMING 


in each town to ride and ext sample 8912 : 
am tom By Mail 
’ Pitan uate Lcd $10 to $27 Why not learn the in or ved methods of intensive 
with Coaster-Brakes and ture-Proof tires, Sscientifi culture at h « You should learn - 
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” Gane Seonien, Senoll term —— 3 


All panes and models, 3 8 you to farm your fon. Ww rite P today which line of farm- 

good eS to ing interests you ting particulars, and 
reat FACTORY CLEA ae SALE 

WebMiP ON APPROVAL Ss | VALUABLE ‘BOOKLET FREE 


“How to Make the Farm Pay More” 


TIRES, coaster brake eons wheels, More profit for the farmer A sate way t for the city man 
lamps, sundries, parts and re ' or woman. Students the worl + Your oppertuntty 
at half usnal price DO NOT ‘BUY u you get toget ahead. Easy terme Write today 


CHICAGO AMERICAN FARMERS SCHOOL, 130 Laird Bldg Mimocapebs, Hoe 
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writer made—wholiy visible; universal key-board, 
tabulator 
strong, lightest touch. 

YOU CAN EARN ONE, for aslight service, without pay- 
ing is One cent 
or e#t 


McHenry Co. State Bank, 
a postalcard or in a letter tous, say: 


The Emerson Typewriter Co., Bex 208, Woodstock, Ill. 


NEW 3 IN 1 POLICY 


LIFE~ACCIDENT—HEALTH 
For $17.00 a Year 
YOU CAN BE AETNA-IZED 


$250 
$1,250 


Against loss of life from any cause in the sum of . 
(Payable immediately upon filing Official Death Certificate.) 


Against death by Ordinary Accident for . .. . 


Against death by Travel or Burning Building 


Oe ee a a . $2,250 
The last two amounts increase in five weet to $1, 7 50 oul $3, 250. 


Against loss of time from Sickness . . . $5.00 weekly 
( Ordinary accidents . $5.00 weekly 
(Travel accidents . $10.00 weekly 

You must be in good health; under fifty years of age, and 
your occupation must put you in class “ “Preferred” as occu- 
pations are classified by Accident Companies. 

We cannot tell you in this advertisement about Special 
Payments for Loss of Hand, Foot or Eye; Both Hands, Feet 
or Eyes; Fees for Surgical ‘Operations; Hospital Expenses; 
Payments for Partial as well as Total Loss of Time with 
payments every eight weeks, or payments of fixed amounts 
in advance of recovery for certain stated injuries by which 
this insurance protects your income. 

Send us the coupon and let our Agent tell you the rest. 

Whether you insure for One Thousand or Fifty Thousand 
the cost is proportionately the same. 


PROTECT YOUR INCOME. 
ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Send me information about your NEW 3 IN 1 POLICY 


Against Loss of Time - 





Accident and Liability Department. 


Name 


Address 


Occupation 








50c BIG EC 


8 Pages. 


One-Dollar-Only 


First Payment. 

10 CENTS-A-DAY there- 
after, until paid for. A frac- 
tion of what others + a 
Don't Even Pay $20 for any 
@ typewriter made, until after 
we send youan EMERSON 
for your thorough trial. 

Many of our customers 
pronounce the EMER- 
SON by far the best type- 


This bungalow, suited to 
comfort in every line. It has 7 ro 
It is only one of a hundred in ‘Pra 
costs, descriptions, exterior and interior views 
low the old fashioned ideas, butt 
Complete architects’ blue prints only §5.00. 
2000 homes — let us furnish yx 


back spacer, two-color ribbon, rapid, 


ms and 


We will mail you names of people in your 
© who have recently earned EMERSONS 
or you may eS Bits sur old typewriter, 
sample, or MA OQ MONEY representing 
Liberal reward for rote — time Reference — 
detock. For all our offers, on 


1 ideas 


“Mail me your offers.’ Largest Co-operative Busdding ¢ 








any climate, expresses style and 
costs but $2700. 
tical Bungalows” ; plans, 
Don't fol- 
id an artistic bungalow. 


We have built 
Send 50c., coin or stamps, for big b’ok postpaid teday. 

LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
8337 D Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 

mpany in the World 


SPECIAL O OFFER 
‘| “Practical Bungalows” 
Baten 

















We sell at manutac- 
turers’ prices 25,000 sat- 
—," cus’ Well - known 
Regal Rugs, 6x9, reversible, ail wool 
finish, $3.78. we Rugs, 9x12, greatest 
velue known, $3.60. Splendid grace Brussels 
Rug, x12, $%.95. Famous Invincible Velvete, 
14, $16. Stancderd Axmipsters, 9x12 $16. 86. 
Best quality Lace Curtains, 
45¢ per pair and up Segeney 
tg magazine, making 
mill and factory prices pistol absolutely safe to 
Write to-day for our New fire. Smallest child can operate easily 
Diustrated Catalog, No. 15, with no possible chance of injury This 
a showing are ie actual 


| . 
This 50 shot 
safety repeat- 

ang pote to re- 

tailtor 5c. Shoots 
harmless paper 
caps. Caps are 
enclosed in iron 


m= colors, SENT FREE | ; 
as fast as trigger can be pulled 

UNITEDMILLS MFG CO looks better than 
piso 2062 bavwk | We want live merchants to write 
haladetphua, Po, FREIGHT Exclusive territory for quick replies. 


Pittsburgh Cap Pistol Co., Inc. 











| pistol gives you fifty loud shots, one after another 
Retails for 5c, 
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| gestion, is not altogether unlike that of | 


| ean do as she 


| loss to find employment. 






Their condition, 
strange as it may seem to make the sug- 


those inmates of our state prisons who are 


not allowed to work—and who often go | 


mad in consequence of this deprivation. 
These women can do as they please; and, 
to paraphrase Huxley, it is when a woman 
pleases that her troubles 
begin. 

The evolution of the social organization 
has taken from many a woman most of 
those useful activities which formerly kept 


her busy, and she is reduced to a freedom to | 


do nothing —to a barren idleness often ac- 
companied by superabundant luxury. It 


is no wonder she feels forced to fill out the | 
emptiness of her existence by a feverish | 
a quest which is fore- | 


quest of pleasure 


doomed to failure. She has been deprived 


| of her right to share in the useful work of 


| the world. 


| before them. 


Robbed of this she has nothing 
to take its place; and it is not surprising 
that so many of these women are discon- 
tented and hysteric, petty, self-pitying and 
selfish. Nor can we hope that this is only 
a temporary condition. There is no reason 
to suppose that the social organization will 
ever revert to its earlier form. 
Fortunately, as so often happens in life, 
the evil brings its own remedy. The social 
organization that has condemned so many 
women to luxurious idleness is very com- 
plex; and it has created a host of problems 
to be solved only by time, by tact, by 
knowledge and by hard work. It is a 
marvelous coincidence that, at the very 
moment when these women find themselves 
deprived of the work which kept their 
mothers and their grandmothers happy, 
the boundless possibilities of work of another 
kind, but of an equal necessity, now open 
These women are living on 


| themselves, which is always unwholesome 


they are in constant danger of nervous 
prostration; but they do not need a rest 
cure so much as a work cure. Some of 
them have sought to fill out the emptiness 
of their lives by self-culture, which is a good 
thing in itself, no doubt, though finally it is 
not satisfying. The only true panacea is 
work for others—social service. 


Nobody’s Business 


Now the social organization of today 
proffers an abundance of work of this sort 
for willing hands to do. There is no com- 
munity —large or small —no metropolis and 
no city, no town and no village, where a 
woman of intelligence, of energy, of patience 


and, above all, of sympathy and tact, can- | 


not find endless opportunity to do good, to 
do things that need to be done—things 


| which are now nobody’s business, but which 
| a woman of this type can make her business 


and which a woman of this type is specially 
fitted to undertake. Some of these are big 
things, to be attempted only after long 
forethought and careful consideration of 
the ways and means. Others are little 
things—the little things which are often 
the most necessary to be done. It is given 
to very few women to be a Joan of Arc ora 
Florence Nightingale or a Jane Addams; 
but every woman, if she seeks diligently, 
can find something that needs to be done, 
something close at hand. Perhaps nobody 
else has seen the need and perhaps some 
other woman, keener-eyed, has already 
taken the first steps. 

There are many things which have been 
undertaken by women of comparative lei- 
sure, free to employ themselves in unre- 
munerated labor. Their efforts may not 


have been paid for in actual cash; but their | 


reward is all the greater. Theirs has been 
a labor of love, amply remunerated by the 
knowledge of the good it has done for others. 
Work of this sort is to be found easily by 
any one who seeks it. It calls for sympathy 
and for tact —and it is not to be undertaken 
lightly. It demands untiring unselfishness; 


| a willingness, first of all, to take trouble, 





but | 


a $10.00 gun to the small boy. 
for selling plan 


and, secondly, to stand aside, if need be, 
and let others take a large share of the 
credit. It requires, above all, the ability 


to cojperate—to werk with others and to | 


enlist others in the work. Therefore it is 
possible only to those who have a sense of 
proportion and, above all, a sense of humor 
that will prevent their taking themselves too 
seriously. Social service is work, and hard 
work —but it is also play if it is done in the 
proper spirit. It is the safety valve of the 
women of compulsory idleness; but it will 
be ineffective unless they take the trouble 
to understand the machinery. If these 
women want to be saved they must work 


Homestead, Pa. | out their own salvation—like the rest of us. 
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The Nation has 


been introduced to 


MILADY 


of QUALITY 
CHOCOLATES 
A superb delicate confection 
with all the richness that is 
possible to obtain from the 
expert blending of chocolate, nuts, fruits 
) and sugar, 8Se per lb. Box. Extreme West, $1. 


“Every Piece 
A Surprise 












Titania 






King Queen 

of t of 

Bitter } Milk 

Sweets Y Chocolates 
YY 

ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO THI 


AMERICAN CANDY COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














1 urge upon all Catholics 
the use of the 


Manual of 
Prayers 


A Beautiful Gift for Easter 
This book, in best Morocco 
binding, with gilt edges, and 
a beautiful rolled gold chain 
Rosary, Both for $3.00 
You can have your choice of the following 
stone Rosaries: Amethyst, Garnet, Topaz, Carnelian, 
Crystal, Sapphire, Emerald, Opal, Jet or Pearl 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY 
200 W. Lombard St. Baltimore, Md. 














Adirondack Foot Warmers 


for Autsing, Driving and — Outdoors 
t fort! Make 









ack if unsatisfactory 
$1.50 PAIR, SENT PREPAID 


W.C. LEONARD & CO 
79 Main St. Saranac Lake, N.Y 
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’ Ypsilanti Indian Shoe Co 
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| [JDSON Freight Forwarding Co. 
| Reduced rates, quick time on 
[JDSON wsehold goods to and from Western 
points. 443 Marquette Bidg., Chicago 
736 Old South Bidg., Boston | 871 Monadnock Bidy., San Francisco 
326 Whitehall Bidg.. N.Y 516 Central Blig.. |.os Angeles 
1501 Wright Bidg., St. Louis Write peares: office 
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jant in Action 
If there is one word that most fully 
expresses Buick efficiency, it is “UNITY” — 
all Buick parts being made at the one great 
Buick plant — everything excepting lamps, carbu- 
retors, coils and magnetos—no essential parts being 
entrusted to other makers. 















This *‘one-ness”’ of construction insures that unison of opera- 
tion which today makes the Buick such a favorite wherever the 
utmost in automobile service is demanded. 






Every Buick Car develops horse power far in excess of its rating. 
The roughest going presents no difficulties to the Buick, for the Buick 
Motor is a veritable giant in action, fully sustained by the utmost stability 
of every part— transmission, frame, body, steering gear, axles, shaft, 
differential, brakes, springs, wheels—everything down to bolts, nuts and 
cap screws. All this enables the Buick to take “low gear”’ hills on high 
gear speed, “‘picking up” at every yard without the shift of a lever. 





In addition to all this, the Buick Motor has been so refined that all ‘Buick models for 
1912 stand in the front rank with the most silent-running cars. As every car-wise man is 
familiar with the unequaled racing record of the Buick, it is not necessary to mention speed, 


Five models, priced according to power and 
size— $850, $1000, $1075, $1250, $1800. One- 
ton Buick Truck, $1000. Catalogue showing the 
various models sent on request, also the name 
of nearest dealer. 


Buick Motor Company ang™ 
Model 35—Price $1000. 
Flint, Michigan With Top, Glass Front, 


Prest-O-Lite Tank, $1060 
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Look Under the Hood 
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Beneath the Body! 
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it my big Self-Starting Moon 
Look under the hood 
Compare 


metal body in nickel plate 
ness of equipment will appeal to you al) the stronger. 


ng manufacturer, I want you to 
“40” as a manufacturer would look at 
look the engine all over, and make up your 
my 45-horsepower T-head motor with the 
y other cars, even the high-priced ones. It took me 
develop my motor, It isa long-stroke motor—4'4-inch 
inch stroke. It goes to full 45 horsepower on the brake 
will take the car over any kind of road, and up any 
hill. Just take in the big 4-bolt connecting rod fan 
fly-wheel — 3-bearing crankshaft 1%4-inch bearings 

largest | know of in a motor of this size 


The Moon Self-Starter is a time- 


tried starter. I have been using a self-starter in my 
factory and road experiments for three years. 


I want you to notice the Moon 
Frame. I never heard of a Moon's sagging. Observe 
the generous shaft and gears of the Moon Driving 
System the big 36-inch wheels — demountable and 
detachable rims— 36x 4-inch tires, front and 
120-inch wheel base. 


quick 
rear 


Then—when you have satisfied 


urself, as I have, that Moon ‘40°’ is the utmost of me- 
nical excellence at $1,800, the beauty of its roomy, all 
and black finish, and the complete- 


ite me and I will tell you where you can see Moon 
»” near you. I will also send you my 1912 catalog 


and the famous Moon Book of Charts. 


MOON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
4412 North Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Aw 
fine “18th Koons Poultry Bock 
R. F. Neubert Co., Box 786, Mankato, Minn. 
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200 EGG birrrecgaci Ke inno ul no 
Three Dollars 


Ni st. Hen Inc. Co, Station F, 
Department 07, Los Angeles 








After Shaving 


Use MENNEN’ TALCUM 
" Toilet Powder 





and insist vpon your barber using 

it also. [i is antiseptic and will as- 

sist in preventing many of the skin 

diseases olten contri 

everywhere or mailed for 25¢. 
Sample box for 4c stamp 


Gerhard Mennen Co.. Newark, N. J. 








Trade Mark 





| One Dollar 


I ship my Right Incubator Hot 
Water System, Double Walled— 

















Triple Top— Self Regulating with 

| E —: ctric alarm Bell attachment — 60-100-200-Egg 
‘ others can claim best Prove The Right Is 

! name and address today for tull description and 


n 
Ho »w i ship my wonderful Incubator for $1. 


H. M. WEBER, Pres’t, Right Incubator Co. 





Box D 54 QUINCY, ILL, 
SHOEMAKER’S 
BOOK ON 


and Almanac for 1912 has 24 pages with many 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It telis all 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseases 





and remedies. All about Incubators, their 
prices and their operation. All abwut poultry 
houses and how to — : them. It's an encycle 
pedia of chickendo oy aot it. Only 15¢ 
Cc. C. 8H OEMAKER, Box 912, Freeport, Ii! 



















Here are showntwo of the 
new see in Summer. 


CHENEY 


Your haberdasher probabl 
show you the entire line as well as h's 
ular tof ytul 


alesilk, pin-proof, reversible cravats. 
HNENE ies 
a vrasats COURS wt kbond 


Also ask to see the new Cheney Silk 
Handkerchiefs —in white, colors and 
border effects; absorbent. 





our 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Sil Marufacturers 
4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 
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| ments at five. 






















“Good morning,” she said. “Did you 


come about money?” 


By the end of the fourth year I was 
desperate. Because of those four crisp ten- 
dollar bills—and the other money I had had 
to borrow to pay the interest on them 
I had spent about two thousand dollars. 
Still I owed three hundred. For four years 
I had worked like a slave. I was a slave! 

During all that year I was a sick man. 
What with the worry and not eating and 
sleeping, I was worn down to a skeleton. I 
could hardly get through my day’s work; 
I could hardly drag myself home. I had no 
pleasure in my wife or my children or my 
friends. 

One week I had to pay nineteen dollars 
and I had earned only fourteen. 1 begged 
an extension from Miss Blank; for, though 
I had twice paid up and left her, I had 
always returned. 


wed | _ don’t pay today,” she said, “ we'll 
send the collector Monday.” 

“You won’t!”’ I eried in despair. “I'll 
kill myself!” 

She laughed mockingly. 

“They all say that,” she answered. “Of 


course, if you do commit suicide, we'll close 
the office for a day and send flowers; but, 
whether you do or don’t, our collector calls 
on Monday.” 

That night I almost threw away my life. 
I was insane. I wandered aimlessly. Late 
at night I found myself on the bridge, star- 
ing at the water. I had no fear—only a 
madness to be rid of the shark. I clambered 
out to where I could jump free— but, even 
as I did so, the face of my wife flashed 
ucross my mind. What would become of 
her? What would become of my little girl 
when she reached the age when a girl needs 
a father? 

That night Anna learned all. I wasina 
fever when I reached home; and in bed I 
talked in my dreams. “ Please!” I begged. 
“Only one week. I'll pay anything—only 
one week!”’ 

My wife waked me. 
pale. 

“* George,” she said, ‘“‘I have known some- 
thing was wrong for a long time. Let’s 
have a straight talk.” 

That night I learned to know my wife 
as I had not known her before. One thing 
the shark did for me—it taught me the 
bottomless depths of a woman’s forgiveness 
and love! 


She was deathly 


For a few days I felt better. My wife 
knew. However, together we were as 
helpless as I had been alone. Deeper and 
deeper the inturned teeth of the shark sank 
into my flesh. 

Then, one Sunday morning about three 
months later, my wife came to me. 

“‘George,”’ she said, “ I see by this piece in 
the paper that the Shylocks are against the 
law and therg’g a society to fight them. Why 
don’t you see them and get their advice?” 


- Unshackled at Last 


On Monday I went to the society and 
told its secretary the whole story. He 
made no promises. “I shall do what I 
can,” he said. 

As soon as I had unburdened my mind I 
felt better. Not that I had any hope, for 
things had been moving from bad to worse. 
I was desperate. I owed twenty dollars 
every week and I was doubling up, borrow- 
‘ing from one firm to pay another—bor- 
rowing to pay. I was sucked out —-like an 
orange; and the offices—even those I had 
never been to before—all seemed to know 
it. No longer did the manager smile as she 
“Did you come about money?” 

On Saturday I had been refused loans at 
three offices and had failed to make pay- 
On Monday five collectors 
arrived; and I had nothing for them—not 
even an excuse. I knew that by Tuesday 
they would file on my wages. 

On Tuesday morning I was called up to 
the president’s office. I had never spoken 
to the president, though I knew the gruff, 
white-haired old man by sight. It was the 
first time in eight years that I had been 


| called up. It was the end. 


“Luce,” said my employer as I stood be- 


| fore the long, black desk, “you’ve been a 


| faithful employee for eight years; 


but 
you're a blamed fool!” I made no answer. 

“We can’t use fools in this office,” he 
continued, glowering at me; “and the only 





NOTHING FOR SOMETHING 


(Conctuded from Page 1s) 


February 5, 19/2 


reason I’m keeping you is because I am one 
myself. I learned yesterday for the first 
time that we have a rule in this office dis- 
charging men who borrow from loan sharks. 
Hereafter we don’t discharge them, but 
defend their cases.” 
“You'll defend me?” I stammered. 
“Don’t make any more payments; and if 
any shark comes swimming along send him 
toourattorney. And now,” he went on, “you 
look a little white in the gills. Take a day 
off with pay—and go home to your wife.” 
He did not let me thank him. I have 
passed him a dozen times in the building 
and have wanted to tell him how grateful I 
am; but he does not seem to remember me. 
That five minutes’ talk ended it. The 
collectors were sent to the lawyer of my 
employer—and they never came twice. The 
loan te did not dare sue. They came 
to my house and spread evil reports about 
me to my wife and the neighbors— going 
even to the minister; but they could not do 
anything, because they were outside the 
law and had already been paid ten times 
over. One day I passed Miss Blank on the 
street, and she gave me a black look and 
called aftermeaname that I shall not repeat. 


How Employers Can Help 


That was a year ago. Since then I have 
become a well man. I have had my wages 
raised. We have moved into a better 
house—twenty dollars a month. I have 
paid off my debts and have three hundred 
dollars in the bank. My wife is happy. 
My children look respectable. Ihave hopes 
and ambitions. I am no longer a slave. 

Thank God, it’s over! 

It is over for me, but is it for you? No 
salaried man can be sure that he will never 
have to borrow from a loan shark. You 
cannot go into any big office without seeing 
men who are secretly borrowing to pay —bor- 
rowing to pay. You cannot enter a street 
car without meeting some man who is plan- 
ning to escape. As I skulked through the 
streets like a hunted criminal, not daring to 
look people in the face, so men are skulking 
through the streets today. As I thought of 
suicide—of the knife, the pistol, the glass of 
poison —so men are longing for death today. 
There are honest girls ready to sell their 
bodies to meet their notes—ready to go to 
the brothel to escape the shark! May God 
have mercy on all these! 

It is over for me; but the game goes on 
as before. What has become of that giant 
of a man who came staggering out of the 
inner office, wailing like a child? What 
became of the young fellow, the indorser of 
a note, who stole to pay and served his time 
in jail? What becomes of the wretched 
men and women, old or young, foolish or 
unfortunate, who spend their Saturdays 
week after week making the rounds of the 
loan sharks? What becomes of the men 
discharged for debt and blacklisted ever 
afterward? 

What can be done to save these others 
who travel the road I traveled? It seems to 
me that every city should have its society to 
fight loan sharks. If business men would 
not advertise in newspapers that carried 
loan-shark advertisements; if they would 
defend and not discharge employees who 
borrowed; if they would advise men as [ 
was advised—much of the evil could be 
remedied. 

More must be done’ however. There 
should be companies in every city where 
men could borrow—at two or three per 
cent a menth—on their household furni- 
ture. In every big business there should be 
a codéperative loan society where men who 
save might invest their money and men 
who had to borrow—and were honest and 
decent —could get money at a fair rate. So 
long as there is no other place to go, a man 
will go to the shark in his day of trouble. 

It is over for me; and yet, night 
after night, I wake up staring, babbling, 
begging for a week—for one week only! 
In my dreams I see the faces of all those 
women managers. 

Occasionally I run across the newspaper 
that prints the advertisements, and when 
my eye falls upon its columns I shiver. 
And sometimes on the street I see men, 
pale, haggard, with death in their faces, 
and I wonder if they, too, are in the j jaws of 
the shark —if they, too, have wandered into 
the offices where a quiet girl asks you: 
“Did you come about money?” 











Have you 
seen the 

Blouse that 
can’t lose its 


drawstring ? 


LODk« Tapp 


(TS APAULILESS DRAW STRING 


Ke 


AN’T slip away in the hem. 
Can’t come untied No loose 
ends to dangle. No knots for 
the boy to tie and untie. Mothers and 
both think the Ke— Blouse with 
the patent 1@)P is the greatest thing ever. 


Pyright by 
Chas. Eisenman Co 


hoys 


These blouses are a real economy, too. 
Lock-stitching throughout, finished 
seams, hand-turned collars and cuffs, 


guaranteed fast colors. They wear better 
even than the home-made kind. 

Blouses for school and 
eparate parchment envelope 
Write for Booklet 


best dealer in your town. 


K*E Blouse Makers 


K & E Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
New York Salesroom, 220 Fifth Avenue, at 26th St.) 


dress. FEachina 


and mention name of 





K*E ROMPERS wear like leather, but 
are soft and comfortable on little 
bodies. Best materials, cut and stitched 
by experts. Look for the label. 




















Nature's Way 


Is for man to walk on the earth and not on 
hard surfaces. Bailey's way beats 
way by making a/ 
for the wearer of 


Bailey’s “‘ Won’t Slip” 
Rubber Heels 


Nature’ 
surfaces easy and safe 


Thousands of wearers have proved this 
scientific construction to be superior to all 


others. Insist on having them and enjoy 
‘ife. Dealets, write for prices, 

All dealers, 50c applied. Mailed 35c. 
diagram of the heel of your boot. 


Send 
To you we will mail a pair on receipt of 
25 cents and dealers’ names in your town. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., Manufacturers 
22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SATURDAY 


THE LAYMAN AND 
THE LAW 


(Continued from Page 7) 


The purchaser should never rely upon 
such security. The person from whom he 
buys the land may be insolvent in ten years, 
and then his warranty in the deed will be of 
no benefit. The one who purchases may 
| have lived on the land for fifty years —and 
yet it may happen that he holds only under 
a life estate. There may 
whose right to proceed against the land will 
not accrue for fifteen or twenty years; there 
may be obscure defects in previous deeds 
| or wills, or the like, which would invalidate 
| the title of the present owner; and if one 
| should purchase from him one might lose 
the land in asuit brought by collateral heirs, 
or some other purchaser or claimant. 

“here are so many jeopardies connected 
with land titles that a purchaser cannot be 
too strongly urged to take every precaution 
to see that the title to the land which he 
purchases is clear and unquestioned. The 
litigation which arises from the carelessness 
of persons in this respect crowds the court 
dockets. 

There is another thing that requires a 
word here—namely, the common impres- 
sion that one may safely purchase lands at 
a judicial sale—that is, in a suit and under 
the direction of the court. This is not an 
unreasonable opinion, since men would 
naturally believe that the court would not 
| order a public sale of lands to which the 
title was not valid. The fact however, 
that such suits are often not ones in which 
the question of title arises; and the court is 
merely selling the right of the litigant, what- 
ever it may be, to the lands, and the pur- 
chaser is purchasing that right at his peril 





is, 


Laws That Affect Land 


These things are true in certain jurisdic- 
tions; and consequently the same rule 
applies to these purchases as to all other pur- 
chases of lands, that one should never ac- 
quire them without first knowing that the 

| title which he purchases is valid. Here 
again he should not take the common 
rumor or the opinion of the officer making 
the sale, or the advice of his neighbors. 

It is important to remember, along the 
line of these suggestions, that there are 
contracts, agreements, and the like, which 





be infant heirs | 


cannot be enforced in the courts unless they | 


are in writing. These agreements were first 
embraced in what is called the Statute of 
Frauds, passed in the reign of Charles II, 
the contents of which have been enacted 
generally, in some words, in nearly all of 
the United States. 

Thus, usually all contracts for the sale of 
lands must be in writing or some memoran- 
dum thereof, and signed by the person to 
be charged or his agent; contracts not 
to be performed within a year; promises to 
answer for the debt default or miscarriage 
of another; certain promises of executors 
and administrators; agreements in consid- 
eration of marriage; and so forth. All of 
these cannot be gone into here in detail; 
but to rely upon any of these agreements, 
unless some memorandum is kept of it in 
writing, according to the provision of the 
law of the state in which the transaction 
arises, or in which the contract is to be 
performed, is to rely upon something you 
cannot enforce. The agreement may be 
made in good faith; and, though the par- 

| ties may believe it to be valid, it is, in fact, 
voidable. 

It is therefore evident that, if we are to 
arrive at tnat chief end which Confucius 
suggested, the cheapest and wisest way to 
accomplish that result is to set out right in 
the beginning in all matters that may re- 
sult in litigation. The safe thing to do 
| when there is any doubt about the mat- 

ter is to consult a competent attorney in 
advance. 

Partnerships are a source of more danger 
than men usually suspect. In some 
it is no crime for a partner to appropriate 
partnership funds. A rogue in such juris- 
dictions may draw out a partnership ac- 
count in bank, put it in his pocket and snap 


states 


his fingers at the criminal law. Me on often 
rely upon the restraining effect of the crim- 
inal law only to discover that it is by no 


means the broad, protecting shield they 
believed it to be. 

Again, in some jurisdictions a partner 
may become personally liable to the limit 
of his whole personal estate for partnership 


METALLIC SION LETTER.CO.. 423 North Clark Street, Chicage | debts, and he may easily be ruined by a 
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HERE HAVE 
[Y. PROFITS 


Have You Written 
For Your Copy? Free 


256 pages, cloth-bound, 16 chapters. This book is a 
searching examination of various ways by which profits are lost 
in almost every kind of business. It also contains an explanation 
of approved, modern methods of preventing such losses, It is a 
new kind of business book of direct interest to every business 
man. There is a chapter on general business losses; a chapter 
on retail losses. A chapter on big store methods, One chapter 
describes the advantages and disadvantages of a credit business as 
against a cash business. One chapter explains how hotels, restau 
rants, cafes and soda water business is handled to reduce losses to 
the minimum. ‘There is a chapter on the relation of the public to 
public service corporations, like gas, electricity, water, 
other commodities. ‘The chapter on The Store Detective is a 
short glance at crooks and their ways of beating business houses. 

This book will be sent free, postpaid, to any man in business 
who will fill out the coupon, attach it to his 
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Hardware, 
Drug, Cut- 
lery, Depart- 
ment, Sporting 
Goode Stores and 
General! Stores sell the 


EVER-READY. 


Extra EVER-READY blades 10 for 50c 


Every blade a wonder. 


Herald Square, New York 


She [2 
Valaleeed 


If not at your dealers—don't 
accept a substitute, but order direct of the makers. 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
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_aamete Nearly 3,000,000 men are happy users of the 
EVER-READY. The EVER-READY guar- 
antee is libeval—sincere. 
guarantee for the frame; a guarantee for 
each of the |2 blades; a guarantee that the 
EVER-READY will shave you best of any 


There's a 10-year 


razor that ever touched 
your beard. Your 
moneyback from 
the makers if 
any part of 
this guar- 
antee 
fails. 
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40 College Rill 
Springfield, 0 
Oh! You Pipe Lovers ‘ 
If you want a cool smoke —a sweet smoke—a 
delightful smnoke 
with noinjurious 





atter effects, send for a 


Calabash Absorbo Pipe 


the best bet yet — looks like a calabash — colors beautifully 
absorbs nicotine Price 40c post paid (3 for Ady 00) 
with h order a samy ot 
p Mixture—the tobacco that wou + bi 


Smoke-Shop Specialties Co. 160 Main 8t "Holyoke, Muss 
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Ask your dealer about the writing paper 
that meets the requirements of the most 
discriminating men and women. It is 


MARDWOVE 
RITING PAPER 


It's a business builder for the dealer because it's 
a customer pleaser. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and we will send you 
samples free. Write for package No. 


Samuel Ward Company 
57-63 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 
























careless or unscrupulous partner. 
relation that one should form only with 
the greatest care and only with persons of 
known and tested integrity. There is much 
more safety in corporations, for there one is 
only responsible, as a rule, for the amount 
of stock for which he subscribes, except in 
the case of bank stock, when the liability 
is usually double that of the subscription. 

With a corporation, however, the aver- 
age man who is not a moving factor in it 
ought to be very careful how he takes a place 
on its board of directors, because, by his 
negligence in such a position, he may very 
seriously involve himself, even to the ex- 
tent of criminal liability. This is especially 
true of directorships in banks. Unless one 
intends to give his time and attention to it, 
and determines to know exactly all that is 
going on, he should never take a place on a 
board of directors. The laws are now very 
strict. Make it a rule never to go on the 
board of directors of a corporation unless 
you have enough financial interest in it to 
watch every transaction as closely as if it 
were your own private business. 

Men living in little communities and in 
the country are often named as executors 
and guardians, and not infrequently they 
involve themselves in litigation and loss 
through their ignorance of what the law re- 
quires of them. The fact is that the law 
is very exacting with respect to executors 
and guardians, and no one ought ever to 
undertake to act in these capacities except 
upon the advice of some attorney upon 
whom he can rely. In dealing with the 
funds of estates or as guardian one should 
never make any move with respect to them 
without first having a definite order of the 
court to do so. It is not safe to do the 
thing first and then to apply to the court to 
confirm it—that is, to take the chance of | 
meeting the loss yourself. The law requires 
certain settlements, as a rule, at certain 
designated intervals, and these should be 
made exactly and as the law directs. 


Fight When Right 


The administration of the law and, for 
that matter, the whole structure of civili- 
zation itself rest on the fact that men are 
naturally honest, and that they are dis- 
posed to rely on the honesty of one another. 
Certain precautions, however, are not only 
wise in themselves but prevent annoyance 
and litigation. In such matters as proofs 
of loss in life and fire insurance, or railroad 
or express freights, or the like, one should 
promptly comply with the conditions re- 
quired in the printed policies, receipts, 
bills-of-lading, or the like. Usually there | 
is no particular difficulty in doing this; and 
it not only puts one in the position of hav- 
ing done exactly what the law might re- 
quire one to do but it also enables the 
insurance company, or the railroad or ex- 
press company, to act promptly and with 
a degree of certainty in paying what is 
due, or in finding or returning the lost arti- 
cles. It is carelessness that fills the court 
with cases. 

It may be useful to bear in mind that one 
is not compelled always to go to law to 
settle a controversy. The courts recognize 
the right of adjustment by arbitration, and 
the findings of arbitrators often can be 
entered upon the records of the court with 
the same validity as the finding of a jury. 
This is often the cheapest and the most ex- 
peditious way of settling disputes; but it 
is of no use to undertake to adjust a matter 
by arbitration unless the intention of both 
parties is to abide by that arbitration. 

It is not possible always to avoid litiga- 


tion. The most honorable man may be 
sued at law or charged with a crime. It is 


the right and duty of such a person vigor- 
ously to defend himself. He ought not to 
take such attacks, as the English say, “‘ly- 
ing down,” merely because he is innocent 
of the crime or in the right in a suit at law. 

Civilization, after all, depends more than 
one may imagine upon maintaining what 
has been so aptly called “‘the fighting edge.” 
The upright and the just should strike back 
hard and quickly—they should make the 
rogue respect and fear them; and when 
they are assailed they should respond with 
such virility that they will be remembered. 
When you are thus charged with a crime, or 
sued at law, do not consider yourself in 
disgrace. Go at once to some competent 
attorney, prepare your case for trial accord- 
ing to his directions, and give the person who 
assails you good reason to remember you. 

In doing that you are supporting law, 
order and justice, and you are making for 


|. the peace and dignity of your neighborhood. | 





It is a | | 
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You know Paris Garters 
are the proven best 
so far as sock-support 
and comfort go. Ask 
your dealer about the 
material %» workmanship. 
Name PARIS on every garter 
A STEIN & CO.~CHICAGO. USA 
























Cheese 


Famous for Eighty Years 

Gives a delightful piquancy and 
flavor that has created an enor- 
mous demand in every country. 


LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


A perfect relish for Soups, Fish, Steaks, 
Roasts, Chops, Gravies, Salad Dres 
and Chafing Dish Cooking 


It Aids Digestion. 
Sons, Agents, 


————, 


- 


ing 


N.Y 


« Duncan's 





ABLACHE 


Winter,Women and Beauty 
Wind and cold touch only to enhance the 
loveliness guarded by LABLACHE, It 
freshes the skin, softening away the wrin 
kles and conferring a youthful 
daintiness of complexion. 
Used by beautiful and re- 
fined women the world over. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dangerous 
Flesh, White, Pink orCream, 
50c. a box, of druggists or by 
mail. Send 10cts. forasam 


BEN. LEVY co., 


French Perfumers 
Dept. 42, 125 Kingston Street 
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FOR MENDING HARNESS 


shoes, tents, awnings, pulley belts, carpets, 
s iddles, suit cases, buggy tops, dash 
boards, or any heavy material 
STEWART'S AUTOMATIC 
AWL is the only 
pertect 















It takes 
awax 
thread, 
feeds trom 
spool and does the 
work of any harness 

maker machine. It is 
indispensable for farmers. 
Agents wanted. Sent prepaid for 
$1.25. Send at once for catalog 


STEWART-SKINNER CO. 
77 Hermon Street Worcester, Mass. 
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A Message to the 300,000 


Traveling Men of America 


OME fine day, Mr. Traveling Man, you’ ll wake 

up and find out what a punch youhave. You 

don’t begin to realize what a real power you are. 
There are three hundred thousand of you, and you 
spend about ten dollars a day each in expenses. That 
is three million dollars a day, and that alone should 
give you tremendous weight. 


You are 
progressive forces in 
You have the promotive spirit. Every 
You fairly radiate 
l am a cigar manufacturer 
and I don’t know what I wouldn't give to have you 
men, as a Class, talking for and pushing my cigars. 


But that is not where your real power lies. 
one of the 

American life 
one of you is boosting something. 


biggest, active, 


the spirit of enterprise 


Why, Men, anything that has you Traveling Men back 
of it is bound to win. You could swing a national 
election if you were united 


Yet, while you are doing big things in a big way and 
carrying the spirit of progress far and wide, you are 
imposed upon in a good many ways. Each one of 
you gives up enough, in tips alone, to support a family. 


I’ ll bet you scatter $300,000 a day in tips. Of course, 


they frequently sell private brand cigars instead of the 
well-known brand which you would prefer 


Of course, every dealer has a right to conduct his 
business as he likes. But it would be better business 
for him to sell good cigars at a fair price, because he 
would sell more. 


Take my cigar, the Rigoletto, for instance. I sell the 
Rigoletto cigar to dealers at a price which permits it 
to be sold, everywhere, ata fair profit. I have had lots 
of dealers ask me to put up this cigar under another 
name so that they could sell it at fifteen or twenty cents 
I refuse to do this 


The Rigoletto has one price and one quality. [| put 
into it the costliest tobacco and the best workman- 
ship that can be had. It is a wonderful cigar. It 
sells rapidly and makes big business for every dealer 
who handles it. 


Since I began to advertise the Rigoletto in this weekly 
last fall, I have had thousands of letters from Travel 
ing Men all over the country asking me to send them 
quantities of this cigar. That is why | am addressing 
this to you Traveling Men. 

to get the Rigoletto wherever you want it 


I want you to be able 





| att 








7 I want you all to try it, because | know 
that 
out what a good cigar it is, you will re« 


when you have smoked it and find 


ommend it to your friends and carry the 


news of it far and wide. In other words, 


| know that when you have tried the 
Rigolette it will get the benefit of the great 
promotive, progressive influence which 
you Traveling Men carry | want you 


to be able to buy the Rigoletto cigar at 
every hotel cigar stand, in dining cars and 
in every good cigar store from Eastport to 


oan Diego 


Duck the Unknown Brands 


It is already sold very widely 
dealers would 
brand on which you couldn't 


but, frankly, 


handle an 


some rather 
unknown 
| possibly guess the profit, and, when you 


can't 





profit, you bet your 


vuess the 
boots you can’t guess whether the cigar 


is worth what you pay for it or only 


J half as much 





The ‘‘expectant hand’ is everywhere in some hotels 
A traveling man’s tips would support a family 


some of these tips you give willingly, but isn’t it a fact 
that you are practically held up for money by porters, 
bell boys and waiters, in Pullman cars and hotels, from 
one end of the country to the other ? 


Where Do the Tips Go? 


Ninety per cent of the hotels of this country are sup- 
ported by the Traveling Men, yet many of them are not 


coattent to charge you a fair price, Dut your tips are 
depended on to pay most of the wages of the help 
This tipping evil has grown to an enormous extent, 
and I am glad to know that some of the Traveling 
Men's Associations have now a movement on foot 
to check it. I hope they will be able to do it, and | 
am mighty sure they will if you three hundred thousand 


men get together and exercise your enormous power! 


[here is another unreasonable condition you have to 
put up with. That is, the methods of cigar stands in 
many hotels where you go. It is only fair to the pro- 


prietors of these stands to say that they usually have to 
pay enormous rents and they can’t get it back with the 
ordinary profit on a cigar. 


To make a bigger profit 





Ask for the Rigoletto at the next hotel 


Stand you pass or the next corner « val 


store If you can’t hind it, send me a 
| I] and I’ ] “nd te r vot 1 
dgoliar and ii send you ten cigars prepaid so you Can 
, 
know exactly how it smokes This is on a get 
acquainted offer. I'm not doinga mail order business, 
and | canndt ‘ 
, , 
suppivy you dl ——— ee 4, 
rect trom the 
factory regu | 
! ; 


arly But | 
want you to try 
igar al d | 
know you 
then ask for it 
at cigar stands 


} 


anda stores 


You'll do this 
bec ause you 
will know the 
Rigoletto You 
will know it 
is always the 


this « 


will 


one price—al- 


This is the answer. 


Ask for the Rigoletto. 


ways full value 
and always a 




















Some cigar stands prefer to sell private brands 
on which you can't guess the profit 


rattling good smoke for yourself or to give ; 


In other words, Mr. Traveling Man, Lam going to do what 
, 








I can to i to heip 
me I , i t 
gar, u cel ré 
the l lam going to 
| the pa iness 
i t it if and ] ef ney iy t i ey, 
v-w at ine-pet rf ba 
lam ¢ to tell we n these pages some tl shout cian 
mak i i ¢ g that you neve lreame f Il am 
gy to tell y things t ts of cigar deaile t knov 
l k t ¥ adve ement futur r ft weekly 
l ake interesting readir 
Use the Power You Have 
I am depending pon y¢ three ? lred t T rave ing 
M to put a few ks to help me Buying Rig tto 
i isk i t ‘ trie t t. ¥ ale 
to c t But I ant ¥ . w that 
ire a t € y etawt y ! 
fie P . the e € ar ga It ‘ 
that Keeps the ‘ 4 t ak t gar 
Ask as ul ea t ive it, t gow 
t that c r « ke big 
I tell you, Men, this a big ques® Like ip 
t Is t a quest rt spe a little 
ey he i there, bu s the pr nciple 
your m s worth tf vhat you pay 
] utt , the details i traveling 
d basis Your expenses may be paid by 
firm directly, but you pay them indirectly because 
me depe is on Keeping dow expenses 
abic isis 
t t ett t " Yo 
atured ¢ ‘ Y ou have 


C2 I. ere 


E. A. Kline & Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Write today for samples 


"ys Facial Soap 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


xamine your 
skin closely 


See if the pores have become 
large and clogged; if it has lost 
its smoothness; if it has grown 
colorless. 

The constant strain imposed upon 
the skin during the winter months 
when we eat heavy foods and take 
almost no exercise, makes it unable 
to withstand such trying conditions. 
Each spring it needs refreshing. 


To refresh your skin 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap re-sup- 
plies what is exhausted from the 
skin by these conditions. If used 
regularly, Woodbury’s arouses your 
skin, keeps it active, makes it glow 
with health. 

Get a cake today. Notice its 
stimulating tonic effect the first 
time you use it. This is a promise 
of what its steady use will do. 
Woodbury’s costs 25c a cake. No 
one hesitates at the price after their 
first cake. 


For 4c we will send a sample 
cake For lve samples of 
Woodbury's Facial Soap, 


Woodbury s Facial Cream and 
MWoodbury's Facial Powder 
For 50c, a copy of the Woodbury 


Book on the cave of the skin 
and scalp and samples of the 
Woodbury preparations The 
Andrew jeveensCoa 603 Spring 


Grove Ave, Cincinnati, Viiw 
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| be His disciple. 












| ing up to it. 
| would stand in that day. 








« Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 
Hundreds of car lots of FRUIT 
and ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
1,290 acres, 50in hardy Roses, 
nene better grown. 47 green- 
houses of Palma, Ferns, Ficus, 





numerous to mention. Seeds, 
“Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Small 
Vesen ‘ by mail, postpaid. Safe arrival and 
tion guaranteed, Immense stock of SUPERB 
c ANNAS, the queen of bedding plants, Acres of 
Peonias and <- 1 hg remengy 50 choice collections 
cheap in Seeds, Plants, R« et 
Sen d for it today and 


CNT Aloe FREE! earn real values, Direct 


dea! will insure you the best at least cost. 58 years 





The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 258, Painesville, 0. 








Geraniums an lotherthingstoo | 





Plant GREEN’S 
TREES, SHRUBS, 
PLANTS ad VINES 


For over thirty-three years people with discriminating tastes 
have been relying on Green to offer suggestions for pretty 
lawas and gardens through his annual catalog 


Reasons for Buying of Green 
His trees, plants, vines and shrubs are of high quality and true 
to name. You save half of your money by buying direct of 
Green. Green's products are northern grown, hardy, and free 
from scale. Green has a national reputation for fair dealing 
Send for GREEN'S 1912 CATALOG. ae a> send 
now, at once, you will also get Gree Book — 
“Thirty Years with Fruits an Flowers” FREB. 
Established 33 years Capital $100,000 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Box 13, Rochester, N. Y. 














INGEFE, Roses 


are the best. On sheir con roots. Bupress pai' 
unter s special plan. Growing plants delivered 
/ any 

@/aranteed. 6) years’ experience. Write for 1912 


“Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” 


ie yst reliabie Kose Catalogue—106 pages. Mailed 
4 Describes and prices nearly 1,000 Rosesand 









eked %; tells how to grow them. Best flower 
and vegetable seers, Estab. 1850. 70 greenhouses 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 242, West Grove, Pa. 





grow Strawberry, Raspberry, @lackberry 


oe er small Frait Plants, Grape 
Vines Shrubbery Privet, etc. My PREF 
Catalogue tells the truth about them, 
and the prices quoted are fair for good 
Stock, true «© name, Write me today 


W. F. ALLEN 
71 Market Street, Salisbury, Md, 





here. Satisfaction and safe arrival | 






Free to Rose Lovers 
Authoritative. Concise. 
Treats of best varieties for 

garden, lawn and conserva- 
tory. And describes our robust, 


old favorites and newest oun. varieti 
Write for it ts 
Mount Hope N 












free blooming, beautiful, true-to-name roses 
which will bloom sare season planted — 


GER & BARRY 
N.Y. 





SMALL FRUITS | 






plants published. 


best for home planting. It's FREE, 


ES o~ NEW CASTLE 


is the greatest book on the culture of Roses and other 
86 pages, exquisitely illustrated 
in natural colors. Gives lifetime experience. Tells 
everything about rose culture. Describes wonderful 
Hoosier Roses, hardy plants, +5 seeds, ttc., world’s 
Write today 
HELLER BROS. 0O., Box 210, New Castle, Ind. 





HE truth of this famous 





Can Be Grown! 








Catalog ” 






If so, write to-day! Address 








Burpee’s Seeds Grow! 


“ slogan” 
the most progressive planters throughout the world.— who rely 
year after year upon Burpee's Seeds as The Best Seeds That 
If you are willing to pay a fair price for Quality- 
Seeds, we shall be pleased to mail, without cost, a copy of 
Annual for 1912. Long known as 
this Bright New Book of 178 pages tells the plain truth 
and is a safe guide to success in the garden. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 


is attested by thousands of 


Burpee’s 


“The Leading American Seed 


Do you want it? 
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AN OLD WOMAN IN | 


THE OLD WORLD 


(Conctuded from Page 25) 


beside your door with a long spear shining 


in the lamplight. He unlocks it for you 
and says: “ Adios!’’—God go with you! 
as you ascend, looking back to see him still 
smiling and his spear still glistening. Of 
course one is safer in a well-policed Amer- 
ican city, but I doubt if one ever feels so 
delightfully safe. 

Looking back over our long pilgrimage, 
I do not know yet what to say in conclusion 
about the women in the Old World, what to 
prophesy. One thing is certain, the new 
women are facing a crisis everywhere of 
which they do not seem to be sufficiently 
aware. 

The suffragists are still somewhat in the 
air as to their ideals and the methods for 
accomplishing what they want. As we go 
along we face life, not a new or old theory 
of it, but life, and we must act accordingly, 
which is much more difficult than merely 
thinking out a solution or erganizing a 
procession in the interest of this new suf- 
frage. And just here the women come.face 
to face with an obstacle that they over- 
look. Men like one woman at a time, not 
ten thousand with a brass band leading 
them. 

I am far from wishing to stir up any 
neurasthenic apocryphal sect, but I have 
always thought it a matter for regret that 
Our Lord did not call at least one woman to 
In these days we should 
have been profoundly interested, say, in 
the Gospel according to Martha. And I 
doubt if women would have had then so 
many prejudices to combat as Paul put in 
against them. Paul was a good man and 
did the best he could, better than any man 


| could who is not divinely inspired. But 


though there is no limit to divine inspira- 
tion, my observation is that there are 
amazing limits to a man’s capacity for act- 
Paul acted up to all the times 
ut we have come 
somehow upon very different times in this 
century. The oriental estimate of women 
is no longer large enough, or at least they 
do not think it is. 

Of one thing we may be reasonably 
sure—the women will get suffrage in that 
nation where the men make the least love 
tothem. This indicates England, of course. 
Women always see themselves the way 
they look in men’s eyes. So long as that 
image indicates adoration and tender 
flattery, they are contented. But when it 
becomes an exact, realistic, less and less 
complimentary negative they find the dis- 
content to rise and to rebel against the con- 
ditions no longer to be endured. In those 
countries where there are the greatest 
number of advanced women in proportion 
to the whole sex, you will also find the men 


| most indifferent, least faithful to feminine 


charms, the greatest number of bachelors 
who are only casual lovers. The men in 
Spain, for example, do not make good hus- 


| bands, but they do become husbands, most 


of them. And they are the most fascinating 
lovers in the world. They have a practiced 
and highly developed gift for framing those 
humble, adoring speeches so dear to the 
hearts of us all, and so long as Spanish 
women are the objects of this passionate 
eloquence they will never “advance.” They 
will endure frightful privations, sorrows, 
infidelities, for the sake of the hope they 
have of men simply as their lovers. In 
Italy the same conditions hold fast. Here 
I am,reliably informed that platonic friend- 
ships actually exist between men and 
women for a lifetime; that signora may be 
an honorable married woman and stil! have 
an affinity. I set that down here for what 
it is worth. It seems to me not only rea- 
sonable, but natural, that a middle-aged 
woman would prefer an eloquent, faithful 
soul like this to a lover. But somehow I 
could never make up my mind that a man 
of any age would become this kind of a 
sublimated being. It may be that Italian 
men are different. They do not look it; 


| but I am willing to give them the benefit of 


the doubt. 


The point is, if they really exist there 
| they will retard the movement for woman 
| suffrage longer than all the other traditions 


| put together. A woman will always sacri- 
| fice her own rights and the rights of her 


| unborn granddaughters to pose as the ideal 
| of a devoted man. 


Editor's Note—This is the eighth and last of a 
series of articles by Corra Harrie. 
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Sixty-four Years! 


Every packet of Henderson’s 
seeds that is sold has behind it 
the experience of 64 years of suc- 
cessful seed growing and selling. 
The methods of seed testing and 
trials that were the best three 
generations ago have been im- 
proved and bettered by us from 
year to year and are, to-day, still 
the best. The initial cost of the 
seeds is really the smallest cost 
of your garden and it 
be sure you have started right. 
Henderson’s are Tested Seeds. 


Special Offer 


Our 1912 catalogue Everything for the 
Garden, a book of 204 pages, over 80 
illustrations, color plates, etc., will be 
mailed on receipt of to 
cents. In addition we will 
send our Garden Guide 
and Record and our collec- 
tion of 6 Henderson's Spe- 
cialties, in a coupon enve- 
lope which will be accepted 
as 25 cents on any order of 
one dollar or over. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street 
New York 


Days to 
pa) 














yellow to de 
wonderful abundance 


most beautiful Tomato, novel and dist 


seen Liberal premiums, 
Coupons given 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 





Fruit of all colora, green, white, lemon vi ink range, 
ep ruby-red, borne on the m plant in 


Fruit large with more solid flesh and k 


e are introducing Resplendent as the best and 
inct at only 10« 


per pkt., 3 pkts. for 25c. 

With e ach packet of seed we mail a booklet which 
tells how to grow and use Tomatwoe One t 
Recipes for cooking and using the fruit are given, many 
entirely new Also Catalogue 


Our Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, 


Plants, Shrubs and rare new Fruits mailed free to 


who apply. We offer many startling Noveltic including 
the most beautiful and unique Rose, Dahlia, Aster 
Celosia, Sweet Corn, Melons, Cannas and Gladiol yet 


discounts 


Address 
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Handsome } arm Paper, 


PROFITABLE FARMING 


Handsomely im strated 
voted to better farming, poultry, t 
t 2mes twice a month, 24 issue 

we four times as much 
Best “i "Farm Journals. Just os 


stamps or coin (Canada § 
I'limail foband first paper right ba 
You'll be delighted with both 


F. J. WRIGHT, Editor 
Box 56 St. Joseph, Mo. / 
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h three crops in two years. They 
have yielded as high as 1 qts 

z to acre in Aug., Sept. and Oct. of 
first year, with us. We cannot 


get enough fruit to supply de 
1 D “ 

We are 
ar for Plum 

Farmer, Idaho and Royal Pur 
ple Raspberries, Watt Black 
berry, Early Ozark Strawberry, 
Hastings Potato. Catalogue of all 
kinds of Berry Plants free Address 


a 
L. J. Farmer, Box 278, Pulaski, N. ¥ 


























Showy and attractive beyond 
description “Nant dwarf, stout, upright with fr 
foliage 
cavity than any other. By all odds the richest, m 
and finest flavored Tomato 


all 
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THE CHECKERBOARD TABLE 


(Continued from Page ¢) 


inches behind her. Here they were tacked 
to the floor. As a final measure of security 
a spool of silk thread was wound in num- 
berless coils round the psychic and the 
chair, in such fashion that a movement on 
her part would have snapped the frail cord. 

“The table was moved beyond the 
psychic’s reach but directly in front of her. 
In its center was placed the tin megaphone 
which the psychic herself provided, but 
which, subjected to the closest scrutiny, 
revealed nothing out of the ordinary. 
tag with the price, seventy-nine cents, was 
glued inside, and to err on the side of 
safety this was carefully scraped off. At the 
psychie’s direction we also placed in the 
center of the table the photograph of a gentle- 
mati, some years deceased, from whom the 
psychic hoped to receive a message. 

“The table was the Checkerboard one 
used in the previous sittings. This table, 
as mentioned in the accounts of the earlier 
phenomena, had been made some years 
before by the psychic’s control, Adolph 
Degelman, and presented to the writer's 
father. This opens an interesting field of 
speculation. Do our spirits return to hover 
over and round that which interested us 
most on the earth plane? Does the spirit 
of the great artist linger lovingly over his 
masterpiece? Does the little girl’s spirit 
still live in her sampler or her doll?”’ 

[This is a very uncomfortable theory. I 
have slept for years under a quilt made by 
my grand-aunt Mary Hill. Would the 
man who loved pigs during earth life have 
to pass his spirit life in a pig-pen?—L. M.| 

‘The circle was arranged as on the pre- 
vious evening. The writer held the right 
uand of the psychie as it was fastened 
against her breast. The writer’s other 
hand was placed lightly on the table. On 
the left side of the psychic Mr. Sands oc- 
cupied the same position. Next to him on 
his left was Miss Lizzie Maitland with both 
hands on the table. Beyond Miss Mait- 
land was placed Hannah Thompson, an old 
and trusted servant, thoroughly reliable 
and without imagination. Hannah’s left 
hand touched the writer's right. 

“By the time everything was in order 
the psychic was in an unspiritual frame of 
mind. Possibly owing to this the first two 
hours were without result. The psychic 
groaned and twisted and complained bit- 
terly of her wrists and ankles. Hannah 
Thompson grew impatient after the first 
hour and only with the greatest difficulty 
was induced to keep her place. At five 
minutes after ten the psychic declared that 
Adolph was in the room, but she was un- 
able to locate him. Shortly after that she 
reported the floor throbbing under her feet, 
a phenomenon not observed by the rest of 
the party. At ten-thirty she went into a 
trance state, muttering ‘Adolph’ at intervals, 
but not replying to questions. At eleven 
o'clock the real phenomena began to occur.” 


v 
PREFER to describe what occurred 
myself. Tish and I differ on one or two 


points. For instance, Tish still maintains 
that the megaphone was floating above the 
surface of the table,when the voices be- 
gan. I am positive it was not. The room 
was dark, but the megaphone lay exactly 
between me and the gray rectangle of the 
window. I do not believe it lifted an inch. 

Aggie had been in her trance for half an 
hour, during which she had sneezed twice 
but had only roused enough to ask Tish to 
wipe her eyes for her, when suddenly the 
table be gan to tre amble. “Ah,” said Charlie 


Sands, “is that you, Adolph?” 
The trembling ceased immediately, but 
from back of Aggie’s chair in the cabinet 


came a sort of scratching noise. 


“Are you there, Tom?" asked Aggie 
in a trembling whisper. Tom was Mr. 
Wiggins. There was no answer and the 


scratching stopped at once. I could feel 
C harlie S Sands straighten up next to me. 
“Is somebody here?”’ he asked. 
And a muffled voice that we had never 
heard before said ‘ Yes.” 
“Ts it Tom?” asked Charlie, 
any idea who Tom was. 
“No,” whispered throatily 
megaphone or just beside it. 
“Who is here?” 
“Tda.” 
“What Ida?” 
“Ida Forsyth.” 
“Do you mean she is in this room? 
“No.” 


who hadn't 


from the 





Aggie leaned forward and glared through 
the darkness at Charlie Sands. 

“If this séance is to go on,” she said 
disagreeably, “you will let me do the 
questioning or I'll get up and leave.” 

“Good heavens,” he objected, ““why do 
you talk and spoil it all? Besides, if you're 
the medium you'll have to go back into 


your trance. You can’t be the whole 
show.” 
“Are you there, Tom?” said Aggie 


defiantly. 


Tom, Tom, the piper's son, 
Stole a pig and away he run! 


said the muffled voice. And then it laughed, 
an awful, choking, muffled ha-ha that was 
worse to hear than a yell. Every hair on 
me stood straight up. 

“Now listen,” said Charlie 
berly. ‘We want to help Ida. 
understand? We will help her. 
let anything happen to her.” 

“That’s what they all say,” 
voice. 

“What made Ida leave home?” 
Charlie Sands. 

“* Peaches!” 

The peaches seemed to be a sort of joke, 
for it laughed again. 

The idea of carrying a sense of humor to 
the great beyond hadn't occurred to me 
before, but if we do take it along it will 
make Heaven more endurable. 

“Do you really mean peaches?” 

“No. It was some sort of poison.” 

“Who gave it to her?” 

“She didn’t take it. That's one on you!” 

“Who tried to give it to her?” 

“‘Now you're talking!” said the 
“Martin St. John.” 

I gasped and Charlie Sands clutched 
my hand. 

“Why?” 

“Money, of course.” 

“Who sent Mrs. St. 
delivery letter?” 

The answer came at once, “I did.” But 
Charlie Sands said it was probably meant 
for “Ida.” 

“Tda was living then?” 

“She still lives.”’ 

“You're doing that yourself, 
Sands!” Tish said suddenly. 

“By all I hold sacred,” 
citedly, “T couldn’t do it if 1 wanted 
to! Adolph, was the letter the cause of 
Mrs. St. John shooting herself?” 

There was no answer to this, 
sort of sob seemed to come out 
megaphone. 

“Can't you bring Thomas 
Adolph,” 
siae of the table. ** You'd recognize him by 
the picture on the table.” 

“Wiggins!” said the voice. 
name! Wiggins! Wiggins! Wiggins!’ 
And went off into peals of muffled laughter 
The laughter seemed to get farther and 
farther away and then died in a sort of 
gasp. 

For ten minutes Charlie Sands asked 
question after question, but the horn lay 
perfectly still and nothing happened. 

He was angry. He said that Aggie had 
broken up the current, or whatever it was, 
just as he was getting what he wanted. 
Aggie was fearfully offended, of course, 
and wanted to be cut loose and put to bed. 
But Tish said it was still early and perhaps 
at midnight we should get something more; 
that the other world seemed to get busy 
at midnight. 

Hannah had been twisting and wriggling, 
and now she declared she was cold and her 
tooth was killing her. So we let her go to 


Sands so- 
Do you 
We won't 
said the 


usked 


voice, 


John the special- 


he asked. 


Charlie 


but a 
of the 


Wiggins, 


bed. Charlie Sands tried to coax her to 
stay, but she was downright nasty about 
it and finally we had to let her go. She 


stumbled out of the room and down the 
hall as if she’d been asleep and we heard 
her door slam behind her. 


Charlie Sands wanted to go too, but 
Tish insisted that we try again. Nothing 
happened for almost an hour. We'd 


agreed that we would not speak at all for 
sixty minutes, and that no matter what 
occurred we would not break tie circuit. 

What followed I quote from Tish’s 
report: 

“Hannah Thompson having left the 
circle there was some doubt as to what we 
could accomplish with a smaller battery. 

“Just before the clocks struck twelve 
the psychic, Miss Pilkington, complained 
in a low whisper of cold air blowing from 


he replied ex- 


asked Aggie plaintively from her | 


“What a 
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OU are asked to buy a FORD Model T not 
because it is a cheaper car, but because it is a 
better car. 
Better because it has the lowest purchase price and 
running cost per mile per passenger of any five pas- 
senger touring car in the world. 
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Better because of Vanadium Steel Construction. 


Better because it is the simplest motor car in de- 
sign; the easiest and most reliable in control. 


j 


Immediate delivery. 


Ford Model T Touring Car, 4 


cylinders, 5 passengers, 


fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit $690 
Ford Medel T Torpedo, 4 cylinders passengers 

fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit $590 
Ford Model T Commercial Roadster, 4 cylinders, 

3 passengers, removable rumble seat, fully 

equipped, f£. o. b. Detroit : $590 
Ford Model T Town Car, (Landaulet) 4 cylinders 

6 passengers, fully equipped, f o b. Detroit $900 
Ford Model T Delivery Car, capacity 750 pounds 

merchandise, fully equipped, fo b. Detroit $700 


Send for the booklet, “Six Talks by the Jolly Fat Chauf 
feur with the Double Chin.” Address Department P. 
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| the cabinet. Almost immediately after, as 
| the town clock announced midnight, the 
portiére of the cabinet blew directly over 
the psycnic’s head, enveloping her com- 
pletely. The chair overturned with a 
crash, throwing the bell and other articles 
| to the floor, and a huge, luminous figure, 
| indeterminate in line, emerged from imme- 
| diately behind the psychic, crossed the 
room uncertainly and noiseless! y and van- 
ished in the darkness of the hallway, leav- 
| ing behind it an unmistakable odor of 
tuberoses—that most funereal of flowers. 
I mention the odor because in the cele- 
brated Myra Jones materializations the 


fragrance of heliotrope was invariably 
present. 
“Mr. Sands left the table immediately, 


against the advice of the writer, and hur- 
ried into the hallway. He found nothing, 
however, and returned to the circle much 
bewildered. Ten minutes later, nothing 
new having developed and the psychic 
sneezing continuously from excitement and 
fright, the sitting was declared at an end 
and the lights were turned on. 

“The connecting door was closed as be- 
fore and from beyond we could hear a child 
crying. Therolling-pin, bell and clothespins 
lay on the floor beside the chair, which had 
been overturned and pushed to the left. 
The psychic was found as she had been 
left, her arms securely fastened and the 
silk threads unbroken. One of the tapes 
behind her chair had been torn from its 
fastening, however, the end being frayed as 
if from a powerful jerk. The tack remained 
| in position. 

“Mr. Sands insisted on making a search 
of the apartment, but found nothing. The 
megaphone remained in its original posi- 
tion and bore no traces of its remarkable 
experience. The photograph of Mr. Wig- 
gins, however, was found on the floor under 
the chair originally occupied by Hannah 
Thompson. 

“The writer has reported the phenomena 
exactly as they occurred. They are not 
unique, but they present two unusual 
features—the rapid development of Miss 
Pilkington as a psychic and the occurrence 
of materialization—for so we must regard 
the last phase—while the medium was 
not in trance, after only three sittings, 
and not only without the volition of the 
psychic but absolutely against her desire.” 


| 
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HARLIE SANDS slept on the sofa in 
Tish’s parlor that night, and when 
we Rn bl he had gone without waiting 
for breakfast. Perhaps under the circum- 
stances it was as well, for Tish, going to the 
kitchen for her morning cup of hot water 
and a dash of salt, found nobody there and 
Hannah's room empty. 
On the dining-room table, however, we 
found a note written on coarse yellow 


paper. 

“Dear Miss Carberry,” it said, “I have 
been called away by urgent business, but 
I expect to return in time to prepare the 
dinner. Hannah.” 

“* Urgent business,’”’ sniffed Tish. “‘ Pre- 
pare the dinner!’ Look at that writing! 
Hannah Thompso sf 





nm never wrote that! 
“Who did?” asked Aggie, who had come 
out in her kimono to ask me to make her a 
cup of tea. 

“‘ After what happened in this apartment 
last night I give it up.” Tish went into 
the kitchen and rattled at the stove, and 
when she came back it was clear she had 
made up her mind to something. 


“T’ve got something to say to you, 
| Agatha, = Fo u might as well hear it now, 
| she said. ou’re in with a bad crowd. 


| I know it isn’t your fault, but it’s true. I’m 
not going to have any more murderers round 
here, and you can tell Adolph that for me. 
I don’t know that I blame Hannah for 
leaving.” 

Aggie put down her teacup and stared at 
| her. ‘“‘Good heavens!” she said. ‘“‘The 
Checkerboard Table isn’t mine, is it?” 

“It was a perfectly respectable table up 
to three days ago,” Tish commented vi- 
ciously, slamming the plates on to the table. 
“I’ve been a good friend to you, Aggie, for 
thirty years or more. But when it comes 
to having a disembodied spirit turned loose 
in my apartment, driving away servant 
and perhaps hiding i ina trae she fe here it 
| can come out at midnight and rattle its 

bones at me, I don’t like it.” 

“How can a disembodied spirit rattle its 
bones?” I asked facetiously. I thought 
we needed humor that morning. But they 
paid no attention to me. 

Aggie was wiping her eyes. 
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“You got me into it, Tish,” she sniffled. 
“And as for H-Hannah, she says she’ll be 
back.” 

“Back!” repeated Tish furiously. “I 
don’t want the hussy back. Who do you 


sup wrote that note?” 
Je both stared at her. There was 
something in her voice. 


“Ch-Charlie Sands?”” Aggie ventured. 

“Humph!” said Tish in disgust. “Can 
you see Charlie Sands eloping with Hannah 
Thompson? I tell you I lay that commu- 
nication to the same evil spirit that has 
taken control of you, Aggie-—to Adolph!” 

Aggie turned perfectly white. 

“Adolph!” she said, stunned. 
where is Hannah?” 

“How do I know?” Tish shrugged 
her shoulders. ‘In some cemetery prob- 
ably. She’s been man-crazy for ten years. 
Where did Adolph go last night after he 
mate *rialized? 

‘They don’t generally go anywhere, do 
they?” I asked uneasily. “They—they 
dissolve, don’t they?” 

“He went to Hannah’s room,” Tish 
affirmed and shut her jaws with a snap. 
“Do you recall that the minx refused to 
open her door after Charlie Sands had 
searched every other corner?” 

“She was in bed,”’ I protested. 700d- 
ness knows, Tish, after keeping her up half 
of the night and with a toothache, too, she 
ought to be allowed the privacy of her own 
room.” 

Tish snapped her fingers at me and at 
that moment we both noticed Aggie. She 
had two red spots in her cheeks and her 
eyes seemed to have sunk into her head. 

“TI don’t think it was Adolph!” she 
said, leaning forward and looking at us 
with a sort of haggard desperation. ‘It — it 
wasn’t a man!” 

“Humph!” sniffed Tish. “It was fully 
six feet high; if ever J saw a murderous 
figure it was that one.’ 

And then Aggie suddenly burst into hys- 
terical weeping and had to be taken back 
and put to bed. I have never seen her in 
such a state. She kept muttering between 
sobs something about having felt queer 
ever since the portiéres had gone over her 
head and about a strange sensation of 
emptiness in her left side. We were badly 
frightened. Tish made a plaster of mustard 
and held it to her side, and I put cold 
cloths to the back of her neck and a hot 
iron to her feet. 

She stopped sobbing finally, and lay in a 
sort of stupor for ten minutes or so, when 
she yy plucked off the plaster and 
flung it to the floor. “‘I am going to die,” 
she wailed. ‘They always die! I’ve been 
reading about it since dawn. When you 
separate the astral from its human habitat, 
and it doesn’t come back, you die! Oh, 
Tish, Tish!” 

Well, it was a terrible situation if she 
was right; and both of us had seen a figure 
materialize from just behind her, and it 
had not come back. We sat there per- 
fectly helpless—Aggie without her astral 
body and none of us with the least idea of 
how to recover it for her. And if you know 
Aggie, and how helpless and impractical 
she is, you will realize how forlorn her astral 
must be, floating round through space and 
knocking at one human body after another 
and not finding its proper home. 

We gave her some blackberry cordial 
and put her on the couch in Tish’s room by 
the fire. She said that, except for the 
emptiness in her left side round her heart, 
she didn’t feel ill, but that she realized 
that she was close to the other world. We 
gave her Mr. Wiggins’ picture to hold, and 
left her with her hands crossed on her breast 
over it. Then we went out and closed the 
door, and stared at each other hopelessly 
in the hall. 

Well, we straightened up the apartment, 
although we had no heart for the work, 
and Tish cut up a chicken for broth for 
Aggie. But both of us felt the absurdity of 
nursing the shell when the spirit was wan- 
dering round somewhere in outer darkness. 

Just before noon Tish found the Theo- 
sophical Society in the telephone book, 
and got the secretary on the wire. She ex- 
plained that, during certain experiments 
she had to concede they were rash in view 
of our inexperience—a refined and cultured 
woman of middle life had lost her astral 
body, and was there anything he could 
advise us over the phone to do to recover it. 

The young man at the other end of the 
wire seemed to be puzzled, Tish said, and 
she had to repeat it all over again, word for 
word. He seemed so interested that Tish 
was quite hopeful; but after all, it seems 


“Then 


“ 











that Tish had the wrong number and that 
the young man was merely amusing him- 
self with our predicament, for when Tish 
asked him the usual procedure in such 
cases, he said to say “‘ Eenie, meenie, minie, 
mo” three times at midnight, and then 
advertise in the “lost’”’ column of any good 
newspaper. 

At noon the doorbell rang, and I opened 
the door. Before me stood a nice-looking 
young man, very bald, but pleasant. 

“*Miss Carberry?” he asked. 

“She’s busy. I'll take any message,” 
I said. 

“I’m from the Chronicle,” he said. ‘‘Do 
you mind if I ask you a few questions?” 

“It depends on the questions.” 

“Oh, the questions are all right. It is 
true, I suppose, that Miss Ida Forsyth has 
spent the last two days here?” 

*“ What ops 

“Miss Forsyth,” he explained patiently; 

“Miss Carberry is a relative, is she not? 
The early edition of the Star says that Miss 
Forsyth has been with Miss Carberry, ill.” 

Well, I took him back to Tish in the 
dining room, and we read the Star, which 
he had with him, and learned that Miss 
Forsyth had had an attack of temporary 
loss of memory, had wandered to Tish’s 
apartment, Tish being an old friend of her 
mother’s, that we had nursed her back to 
health and reason, and that she had now 
gone back, fully recovered, to help take 
care of her sister! 

My name was there in cold type and so 
was Aggie’s. It was astounding. We got 
rid of the reporter finally, and Tish sat 
down on the hatrack in the hall and read 
the article aloud to me slowly. Miss For- 
syth said she was glad to be back, that 
we'd been most kind to her and that there 
was no mystery about her disappearance. 
That we had been so busy nursing her that 
we had not even seen the newspapers. 

I do not know just when the idea came 
to us or which got it first. But if Aggie was 
right, and she had freed her astral body, 
only to lose it, was it not at least possible 
that the poor thing, finding itself homeless, 
had taken on the form of the missing girl 
perhaps, indeed, had found her dead body 
and clothed itself with it? 

I broke into a cold sweat. 

As Tish said later, we deserved it all for 
playing with forces we knew nothing of 
She said the most terrible thing to her was 
to think of the astral of a spinster of fifty 
suddenly turned loose in a young and beau- 
tiful body, a body that did not hang up its 
curves at night or go over its chin with 
tweezers every Sunday morning. If this 


were the case, Aggie’s astral was lost to 
her for good. We both felt it. 
At three o’clock Aggie smelled the 


chicken broth and came back to the kitchen 
where Tish and I were sitting in stricken 
silence. She said the feeling of something 
missing was stronger than ever. We 
coaxed her to have the broth and she took 
it, but her air of hopeless detachment never 
left her. Tish said it was heartbreaking, 
and it was. 

Then at five o’clock Hannah Thompson 
came back! 

She walked into the kitchen defiantly 
and asked Tish if she should go, or if she 


should take off her things and get the 
dinner. Tish looked at her severely. 
“Can you give me your word as an 


honest woman that you have not done 
anything today that you are ashamed of?” 
she asked. 

But Hannah only stared at her. Then, 
without any warning, she burst into tears 
and went into her room and slammed the 
door. 

Aggie took the broth and four toasted 
crackers and went back to her couch, and 
soon Tish and I followed her. Aggie said 
she had read somewhere of a man whose 
astral body had been released during a 
séance, and by somebody jumping up, as 
Charlie Sands had done, the frail bond had 
been snapped and the astral left wander- 
ing. And that night the man’s wife 
dreamed that she saw the poor lost astral 
body trying to get over a fence to escape 
the attacks of a savage bulldog. 

When she wakened her husband was dead 
beside her, and there were marks of teeth 
on his legs! 

vir 

HE early part of the evening passed 

somehow. Hannah cooked and served 
dinner sulkily, and refused to answer any 
questions as to where she had been during 
the day. Aggie ate a pork chop and a 
sweet potato at dinner, and seemed to feel 
more resigned although not cheerful. 


THE SATURDAY 


We put her to bed after dinner, and she 
asked us to place Tom's picture under her 
pillow, which we did; and Tish dropped a 
tear on Mr. Wiggins’ nose so that to this 
minute he has a Cyrano de Bergerac 
appearance, only a little to one side. 

At seven-thirty Hannah answered the 
bell, and said that the druggist from next 
door wanted to speak to Tish in the parlor, 
and looking rather startled Tish went to 
see him. I followed. 

He was a tall, cadaverous-looking man, 
with a sandy beard cut to a point, and he 
had a package under his arm. 
afterward that the moment she saw 
package she grew dizzy. 

“Good evening, Miss Carberry,” 
druggist. 

Tish bowed. 

He took the package from under his arm 
and fingered it nervously. 

“‘I—I want to ask you to say nothing of 
this to Mrs. Schmidt,” he said, swallowing 
hard. “Fortunately I discovered it myself 
in my closet. Mrs.—er— Mrs. Schmidt is of 
a nervous temperament.” 

He held out the package to Tish and she 
eyed it sternly. 

“I’m nervous myself,” she said coldly. 
“Perhaps you'd better open it.” 

He hesitated, then he drew a long breath 
and snapped the string with a lean fore- 
finger. The paper fell open, disclosing 
something white. Tisk gasped as Mr. 
Schmidt solemnly shook out the folds, held 
it out and stared at it accusingly. It was 
one of Tish’s nightgowns, with her full 
name on it in ink. 

Mr. Schmidt eyed us both somberly. 

“Tf Mrs. Schmidt had found it,’ he 


the 


said the 


said, “‘it would have been horrible, ladies, 
horrible!” 
“Good Heavens!” Tish said, and 


snatched the thing from him. ‘“‘ You don’t 
suppose I took it in there and hung it up 
myself, do you?” 

But Mr. Schmidt was fumbling in his 
overcoat pocket. In a moment he brought 
forth something and held it out to us, with 
his face slightly averted. It was a shell 
hairpin. 

“Mrs. Schmidt found this,” he 
painfully. “‘She—she uses wire ones. The 
unfortunate thing is that she—er—left the 
city a day or two before I could follow, and 
she—she is of a nervous temperament.” 

Tish opened her mouth but no words 
came. 

“‘I—I hope, if she inquires, Miss Car- 
berry, that you will say positively, no 
matter what the facts are, that you were 
not in my—our—apartments during her 
absence.” 

He got out his handkerchief and mopped 
his forehead. Then he turned to the door 
and opened it. 

“I guess I'd better explain that that 
wasn’t the right mattress for that bed. 
The other is away being renovated. If I'd 
known beforehand you'd have been more 
comfortable.” 

With that he went slowly out and we 
heard him tiptoeing down the hall past 
his own door. Tish and I were left with 
the nightgown between us; and with rage 
and humiliation Tish broke down, and I saw 
her cry for the first time since we helped 
Aggie lay Mr. Wiggins away —twenty-five 
years before. 

As she said when she got her breath, to 
have lived a perfectly virtuous life for fifty 
years and then to have the corner druggist, 
who was privately known to serve whisky 
in soda water with as little compunction 


as he did castor oil—to have this man re- | 


turn to her an intimate piece of wearing 
apparel and accuse her of hanging it in his 
closet and compromising him. It was too 
much! 
“But how did it get there?” I asked. 
“It’s the one I made you for visiting day 


in the hospital the time you broke your | 


arm.” 

Tish looked at me hopelessly. 

“Lizzie,” she said solemnly, “I haven't 
a word against Aggie; she’s a perfectly 
good woman; but there isn’t any question 
in my mind but that Adolph Degelman is 
making this place a rendezvous. And I 
won't have it. Either Aggie gives up 
Adolph or—I give up Aggie.’ 

We went into Tish’s room and she put 
the nightgown in a drawer and locked it; 
but before she did she cut the laundry 
mark off. She said, with truth, that she 
had no certainty that the thing would not 
go wandering again, and she would run no 
further risk of being compromised. 

At ten o'clock, when we were ready for 
bed, Charlie Sands came. He had a basket 


Tish said | 


said | 
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quality, strength and design. 
ever offered. 


The METZ ‘*Twenty-Two"’ is the most 
economical car you can buy AT ANY 
PRICE. It will carry you from 28 to 32 
miles on one gallon of gasolene, 100 miles 
on a pint of lubricating oil, and from 8,000 
to 10,000 miles on a single set of tire 

The three METZ cars which completed 
the famous Glidden Tour from New York 
to Jacksonville, Fla., were the /owest priced 
cars entered in that stamina-testing event. 


They were the on/y team, out of the eight- 
een that started, to arrive in Roanoke, Va., 





$495° 


The Automobile Sensation of the Year! 





1912 MODEL 


Completely Equipped, as shown 


METZ “Twenty-Two” ROADSTER 


Every atom in the make-up of this car is strictly standard 
It is the greatest automobile value 
It is the only four-cylinder, water-cooled, completely 
equipped car sold at anything like the price. 


METZ COMPANY, 


in 


with a perfect score and inside the schedule, 
without time extension. 


The METZ car is guaranteed to climb 
hills as fast as any other car made, re- 


gardless of its power or price. It is easy 
riding, simple in operatiot t marvel in 
efficiency, absolutely dependable under any 
and all conditions 

To Dealers—This is the b eller for 
1912. We have agreat proposition for live 
automobile agents everywhere. Write to- 


day for Book “E” giving full particulars. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 
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PRAIRIE STATE Sateaenelll Brooders 
You will be surprised at the valuable information it 
contains. It's free. Write a postal for a copy today. 


Prairie State Incubator Co., 434 Main St., Homer City, Pa. 
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Hupmobile Long-Stroke “‘ 32” Five-Passenger Touring Car —$900 


fF. 0. B. Detroit, including equipment of w 
i and horn, Three spec 
t ! f motor ‘ b 


1VG-im bw her 


dshield, gas lamps and generator, 
{es forward and reverse; sliding years 
stroke Bosch magnetu. 
Standard Hupmobile blue. 


bore and §'%-inch 


1 base Ux te-inch tires, Color 


Not an ordinary $900 car 
but a $900 


Not an ordinary $900 car either outwardly or 
inwardly —as the picture and the summary 
of special features will quickly disclose. 


A car of infinite refinement, which proves con- 
clusively that a low price need not be accom- 
panied by crudity of construction. 


The product of a plant which has always looked 
higher than its own price for inspiration — 
which has always sought to give the most in 
merit; not merely the least in price. 


A result made possible by a skilled organization 
held intact since its inception under the lead- 
ership of E. A. Nelson, who designed the 
original Hupmobile; by shop-generalship of 
the highest order, striving continuously to 
surpass its own previous ideals, 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1229 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


$2500 Features in the 
$900 Hupmobile 


Small-bore, long-stroke motor; 
Cylinders cast en bloc; 

Valves enclosed; 

Three-bearing crankshaft; 


Bronze beatings lined with 
Babbitt; 
Transmission gears large 


enough for 40 H. P. car; 

Full-floating rear axle of ex 
treme strength; 

Multiple dise clutch with 13 
inch plates; 

imported Coventry chain to 
drive camshaft and magneto; 


Hupmobile Runabout $750 f. o. b. Detroit 


Including top, windshield, gas lamps and generator, three oil lamps, Hyatt and F. & S. Imported 
tools and bora. Four ¢ ders, 20H. P sliding gears, Bosch magneto Anoular High Duty roller 

bearings in the transmission; 
Hupmobile Coup<¢ Hupmobile Roadster— — oe saa 
Chassis same as Runabout — Chassis same as World-Touring s andend 1 mporte d Bosch 
$1100 f. 0. b, Detron Car—8850 f. o. b. Detroit. magneto, 


Hupmobile Exhibit, Coliseum, Space G-2, Chicago, Jan. 27-Feb. 3 
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| over his arm and he led the way to the 

| parlor, turned on the lights, and pulling 
out the Checkerboard Table placed his 
basket on it. 

“*Where’s the psychic?” he asked. 

“In bed, r soul,” said Tish. ‘She's 
had a horrible experience. The—the thing 
that she materialized last night did not 
come back, Charlie.” 

“What's that?” he said, pausing in the 
act of taking the paper off the basket. 

So then we told him about Aggie’s astral 
body, and he sat looking at us in astonish- 
ment. We told him about the “gone” 
feeling in her side and about the man 
and the bulldog, and he seemed to get more 
puzzled all the time. 

“When was all this?”’ he asked finally. 

“When a thing materialized behind pace 
Aggie, threw the portiére over her head and 

vanished into nothing in the hall,”’ Tish ex- 
be every “It's perfectly true, although the 
man at the Theosophical Society thought 
1 was joking.” 

“The Theosophical Society !"’ said Char- 
lie Sands, and then he fell into a chair and 
began to emit one wild whoop after another, 
beating time with his legs on the floor. 


“Oh, suffering cats, the Theosophical 
Society!” 
Well—not to keep the reader in sus- 


pense any longer-—it was not Aggie’s astral 
body at all. It was Miss Ida Forsyth, who 
wus hiding in the druggist’s apartment 
during his absence. It seems that he'd 
been on a visit with his wife and baby, and 
his wife’s sister’s children deveioped whoop- 
ing cough, so they had to come home a 
week sooner than they expected. Which 
accounts for her appearing as she did. 

We wakened Aggie and told her the good 
and she felt better at once. She 


| asked if there was any baked custard left 


from dinner, and we got it for her, and she 
ate it in the parlor, clothed in a blanket, 
while Charlie Sands told his story. 

“First of all,” he said, “yours truly is 
some nifty detective. Clews! I’ve got ’em 
by the basketful.”’ 

“Why do you want clews?” 
from the custard. 

But, instead of answering, he opened 
the basket and laid out on the table the 
stiffened body of a blue Persian cat. Be- 
side it he put some pieces of broken glass, 


asked Aggie 


| a half-burned letter, a photograph of a very 





| good combination of nose and brains. 





| Forsyth—another peach!’ 


pretty girl, a partly decayed peach and a 
leaf from a small notebook. 

“Now, then,” he said, “we'll call these 
exhibits A, B, C, and so forth. We'll start 
with the glass. 

“Exhibit A—pieces of glass from a bro- 
ken water-pitcher, hoffentlich still c ontaining 
some crystals of cyanide of potassium. 

“Cyanide!” said Aggie triumphantly. 
“*S-I-A-N, of course.” 

“That's not the way to spell it,” snapped 
Tish, and Aggie looked crestfallen. 

“Exhibit B,”’ said Charlie Sands, ‘‘one 
of a number of peaches placed in close 
proximity to the said pitcher of poison, to 
cover the peach odor, and both placed be- 
side Miss Forsyth’s bed by an unscrupulous 
brother-in-law.” 

“To kill her?” asked Aggie breathless. 

“Well, I dare say he had thought of 
that,’ * said Charlie Sands, “‘only she wate 
She 
sniffed the pitcher and then flung it out of 
the window. 

“Exhibit C—one dead Persian cat, re- 
sult of said flinging of pitcher and contents 
out of the window. The cat’s name was 
Omar.” 

Aggie could no longer be restrained. 

“Adolph told you all that before,” 
exulted, ‘“‘and you wouldn't believe him. 
‘Omar,’ ‘cyanide,’ ‘peaches’ and ‘pain’ 
we got them all.” 

“Exactly,” said Charlie Sands. ‘“‘Good 
old sleuth!”” He patted the Checkerboard 
Table, and positively the thing seemed to 
wriggle with pride under his hand. 

“Exhibit D,” he said, holding up the 
half-burned letter, “‘a little billet-doux to 
Mrs. St. John, acquainting her with the 
fact that in order to get Miss Forsyth’s 


she 


| money her husband had tried to murder 


her sister by poisoning her. An injudicious 
epistle, written in the heat of rage, on re- 
ceipt of which Mrs. St. John tried to shoot 
herself. The letter is signed ‘Hannah 
Thompson.’” 

We were all three on our feet in a moment, 
but he held up his hand for silence. 

“Exhibit E—a photograph of Miss 
He put it in 
his pocket after a lingering look at it. 

“Exhibit F—leaf of my notebook in 
which I find the following entry: ‘Barnes, 


February 5, 19/2 


night man on Leslie Street beat, saw woman 

in motor coat climb ste Aa Bape Leti- 
tia’s porch at four A. M. morning. 
She sat on porch for half en —. our, then 
was admitted by somebody from within. 
Thought at the time by Officer Barnes to 
have been my aunt Letitia.’” 

We were speechless. 

He waved his hand at the various 
exhibits; then he turned to us with his 
winning smile. 

“Exhibit G is in bed by this time, I 
suppose. I refer to Hannah, the medium.” 

‘Hi anni ah!” said Aggie, sitting up sud- 
denly. ‘Do you mean to insinuate 

But Tish had risen solemnly and was 
staring at him. 

‘Then it was Miss Forsyth who hung my 
nightgown in Mr. Se “hmidt’ 8 cupboard!” 
she said. “*The—the minx! 

Well, of course you know the story 
Charlie Sands, who says he'd suspected 
from the start, followed the figure that 
materialized behind Aggie and saw it slip 
into Hannah’s room; how he'd waited 
until dawn and surprised Hannah trying to 
smuggle out a young woman, presumably 
the figure, and had recognized Miss For- 
syth. How the two broke down and told 
the story of Mr. St. John’s villainy, and 
that the girl was going to try to get off by 
a ship that sailed that day. 

But Charlie Sands persuaded her to go 
back to Melrose instead, with Hannah and 
himself, and to face St. John. So they 
had gone, and although Charlie Sands had 
enough evidence in the basket to send the 
man to prison for life they had let him get 
away, on his wife’s account. And with 
that Miss Forsyth goes out of the story, 
although not out of our lives, for Charlie 
Sands is going to marry her. 

Tish is quite anxious for the match, be- 
ing of the opinion that the newspaper life 
is full of temptations. Aggie demurred, 
objecting that Tish’s nephew would be 
brother-in-law to a man who was a mur- 
derer at heart. But Tish gave her one 
withering look. 

“That’s better than being controlled by 
a murderer,” she snapped. And that takes 
me back to Adolph. 

We do not believe in Charlie Sands’ 
theory that Hannah is a true psychic, that 
she went into a trance at each of the two 
sittings and replied to questions while in 
that condition, the first night moving the 

table, the second night speaking. 

He points out that the table only told 
us what Hannah already knew, and we 
are obliged to admit that one thing sup- 
ports this theory. Hannah spells cyanide, 
S-I-A-N-I-D-E. 

Charlie Sands explains the Omar inci- 
dent in the same way, insisting that Miss 
Forsyth had seen the cat near the pool of 
poisoned water on the cement wa!k beneath 
her window, and had confided her anxiety 
to Hannah. 

He quotes, in support of his theory, that 
Hannah was in a sound sleep at the end 
of each sitting and was difficult to rouse, 
and also that our “trumpet” voices might 
easily have been Hannah speaking through 
her bandage. 

But people will go a long way to support 
their theories, and so we absolutely dis- 
credit his statement that as nothing was 
happening during the early part of the first 
séance at which he was present, he had him- 
self manipulated the Checkerboard Table 
with his fingertips, causing it to perform 
various movements, and that until the 
question “‘Have you found out where Miss 
Forsyth is?” the phenomena were of his 
own creating. 

But, on the other hand, what about the 


how 


throbbing of the ‘table that Aggie feit the 


first night when Hannah was not present? 
What about the tingling and pulling in her 
arms? What about the strange circum- 
stance of her asking Adolph ir her sleep to 
help her move the table, and our hearing 
a sound from the parlor as if it had been 
stealthily moved? 

True, it may have been Hannah, 
was it? 

One sad fact remains out of our chaos of 
theories—Adolph has gone. No doubt his 
sensitive soul rebelled at the gibes of 
Charlie Sands, who persists to this moment 
in Seegatly addressing the table as “Old 
Sleuth. 

Adolph has gone, and without bringing 
Aggie any message from Mr. Wiggins. We 
meet sometimes at Tish’s and sit round the 
Checkerboard Table. Sometimes it creaks 
a little and lately we have thought it vibra- 
ted at times. But Adolph, poor, sensitive, 
discredited spirit, has not come back. 
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You Are Bound To Make A Choice 
























Make It—Everwear Hosiery 


F YOU JUDGE by sightliness of appearance, their seam- 
lessness, their light weight, silky, soft, smooth, uniform tex- 
ture will always appeal to you as strongly as those for which 
you have always paid a much higher price. 


IF YOU JUDGE from the standpoint of economy, you can 

by the purchase of six pairs of EVERWEAR hose insure 
yourself against further hosiery cost,or any hosiery dis- 
comfort for a whole half year. 


IF YOU JUDGE from the standpoint of durability EVERWEAR hose 
are the hose for you— we guarantee each bex to give you specific service 
or new ones free for every pair that fails. 


But EVERWEAR hose do more than this—ninety-seven per cent of all 
the EVERWEAR hosiery sold outlives the guarantee by months 
and months—they laugh at laundries and hard wear—they give 
more comfort for a longer time at less cost than any hose we 
know of. Make Everwear your choice. Be sure it’s Everwear. 


Thread Silk Everwear 





AL 


See EVERWEAR hose, judge them by any standard you 
will—try six pairs, and you will ever afterward be a wearer 
of EVERWEAR Hosiery. 


EVERWEAR is not the ordinary “guaranteed hose” of com- 
merce; simply tough enough to guarantee. There's no sacri- 
fice of style or comfort to durability; it’s fine in texture and 
it looks fine. 


You'll find lots of good things about this “Everwear” guar 

anteed hosiery besides the guaranty; it’s as fine and classy as any hose 
you’ve ever had; the fact that it isn’t going to show any holes is simply 
an added advantage. 

This fine hosiery, guaranteed to wear no holes, is just as suitable for the 
fastidious dresser who buys for elegance as for the economically 
inclined who buys to save money and darning. 


Everwear is shaped in the knitting and its shape, color and elasticity 
are permanent. It is the American Standard of Hosiery Value. 


. A New Departure in 
Men’s— the selling of misses’, 
the pair c boys’ and children’s 
’ a Everwear Hosiery 
Women’s— . OSIe It is now supplied in 
the pair c Cuaranteed $1 and $1.50 boxes 
WOMEN— CHILDREN— 
6 pair $1.50—6 mos. Light and medium weight cotton 61 T white or black < weight tt 4 
i pair $1.00—3 mos Light and me eight silk lisle pa : Black te ¥ 4 
6 pair $3.00—6 mos Light weight pure thread silk 5 $ I ka tan, fine ca ‘ 
6 pair $2.00—6 mos Women's ! ery to be ha n black, w te e White, black and ta f 
3 pair $1.50 3} mos ° to ut. Ben - » black. white and all ceas ble ’ 7 - . s 
Buy them from your dealer —If he hasn't Everwear in the red box, we will send them direct to you express paid on - ~ 5 ta - seep le Men - _— : : mite 
receipt of price. Please specify size, weight and color desired. “ 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO., 





Dept. 11 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A. 
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Chanliness” 
the Watch- Word 
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Gold Dust 


lf your tins and kitchen utensils could only talk—they 
would cry out for a daily cleansing with Gold Dust and 
water. Gold Dust goes right for dirt and grease, and 
cleanses so quickly that little effort on your part is required. 


If you only knew how much cleaner your house would be, 
how much lighter your work would be, and how much time 
you would save, you would insist upon having Gold Dust 
if it cost twice its present price. 


Buy a package of Gold Dust today, and try the econom- 
ical and labor-saving way of keeping house. 


Use Gold Dust for washing dishes, s« rubbing floors, 
< leaning pots and pans, woodwork, bathtubs and 
fixtures, sinks, refrigerators, etc., softening hard water, 
washing clothes and making the finest soft soap. 





“Let the Gold Dust Twins do your work” 


| 
icenetenst 
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If you are using a white soap in your toilet and bath— 
other than Fairy—smell it. It will likely have a com- 
mon, “soapy” odor that comes from cheaper ingredients 
than are used in the making of Fairy Soap. Fairy is 
dainty, refined and delicate in perfume. It has the ap- 


pearance, odor and performance of a high-class product. 


Fairy Soap—the pure, white, floating, oval cake— 
costs but 5c. 





We could charge you five times the five cents asked 
for Fairy Soap, but we could add nothing tothe quality. 
In most higher pri ed soaps you are paying for fancy 
wrappers and expensive perfume 


“Have you a little ‘Fairy’ in your home?” 











Sunmy Momelayy 


Laundry Soap 


Sunny Monday Laundry Soap will not harm any fabric 
even if you soak the clothes in it over night. It is a white 
soap made from choice fats and pure vegetable oils — it is as 
harmless as good toilet soap, and leaves the hands and clothes 


free from that disagreeable odor of yellow laundry soaps. 





Sunny Monday contains a wonderful dirt-starter which 
saves half your rubbing and adds to the life of your clothes. 
Washes in any kind of water. 


Bec ause of its purity and whiteness and because it 
starts the dirt so quickly, one bar of Sunny Monday 
Soap will go as far and do as much work as two bars 
of ordinary yellow laundry soap 





“Sunny Monday Bubbles will wash away your troubles” 


ul 








| ‘THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY—MAKERS—CHICAGO 








